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““COASTED DOWN HILL IN THE SNOW.” 


THE LAMENTABLE COMPLAINT OF KATHARINA MARIA 
POPPELLE, SPINSTER. 


(NEE KATE MARY POPPLE,) 


I WAS born in the deep green country, 
Not many long years ago; 
I ran for the cows in summer, 

And coasted down hill in the snow. 
The dear old Mother Nature 

Gave me her roses wild, 
My pretty brown hair curled softly, 

My eyes were bright and mild. 
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I grew like a vine in the forest, 
Tall and slender to see; 

And I sung like the little robins 
That lived in our apple-tree. 

But Aunt Malone from the city 
Came down for country air; 

She thought my cheeks were painted, 
And asked who made my hair. 
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‘““AND SEEN JIM BRUCE MAKE HAY.” 


And when she found it grew there, 
She called for ink and pen; 

She made her will, and bought me 
For one of the Upper Ten. 

Good-by to Father and David! 
Good-by to the grave-yard green! 

If Mother had never slept there 
My grandeur had never been. 

I'd rather have staid by Mother, 
And seen Jim Bruce make hay; 
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But Aunt Malone from the city 
Carried their Kate away! 
Once I walked of a Sunday; 
Now in a carriage new 
I’m carried up to a temple 
And shut in a rosewood pew. 
I hear the finest music, 
I see the latest style, 











‘*I'M BOUND TO MISS LA MODE.” 


The hats just out from Paris, 
And silks that swarm the aisle. 
I'd never mind the dresses, 
Or care if I walked or rode, 
If I hadn’t a maid for a mistress— 
I’m bound to Miss La Mode! 
I can’t get up in the morning, 
And put on a simple gown; “ 
She twists my hair in cables, 
With ribbons dangling down; 
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She decks me in skirts embroidered, 
A silken robe and cord, 

Slippers of silk and tinsel, 
And I dare not say a word. 

If I ask for a muslin wrapper, 
Then Aunt puts on a frown— 

“Katharina Maria, the fashion 

Forbids such things in town!” 
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“FOR A DRIVE ON THE HARLEM ROAD.” 


Scarce am I robed and slippered 
Before there comes La Mode, 
To do the whole thing over 
For a drive on the Harlem road. 
I dress for the shiny carriage 
With flounces shinier still, 
A little hat with feathers 
I'd burn if I had my will. 
Once I had a bonnet 
That covered the end of my nose; 
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Now my freezing ear-tips 
Just under the brim repose. 
My feet are cramped in gaiters, 
My hands are squeezed in kid; 
I dress in red or yellow, 
Just as La Mode shall bid. 
She hoops me round like a barrel, 
With rings of bone and steel, 
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**SIMPER, AND BOW, AND SMIRK.” 


And wisps of woven horse-hair, 
A species of Katharine wheel. 
They bring me back from driving, 

They dress my hair anew, 
And set me up in the parlor 
After my lunch at two. 
In come men and women, 
Simper, and bow, and smirk, 
Tell me I’m sweet in a whisper, 
Or talk of new French work : 
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How Mrs. Smith at Newport 
Lost her whole back hair, 
And how Miss Jones in Lenox 
Was burnt by the sun and air; 
Or, with a solemn titter, 
How Mrs. A. and P. 
Went out to drive before dinner 
And never came home to tea. 








“AND I LONG FOR JIM AND MOTHER.” 


I hate them all together! 
The dandies slim and fine, 
That scent the house with millefleurs, 
And curl their hair like mine; 
The women vain and silly, 
A heap of silks and lace; 
And I long for Jim and Mother 
Till the tears run down my face. 
Away they go for dinner, 
And I go out for mine, 
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Re-dressed in pink and silver, 
La Mode says quite divine. 

My arms stripped to the shoulder, 
To freshen in winter air! 

My neck, warmed with a necklace, 
Blushes to be so bare. 

I sit and sulk till it’s over; 
I go and dress again, 
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**I DANCE BEFORE THEM ALL.” 


In clouds of gauze and ribbon, 
With brooch, and clasp, and chain. . 
La Mode ordains a party— 
It used to be a ball— 
Curled, and hooped, and jeweled, 
I dance before them all. 
The girls look cold and pretty, 
The men have been to dine, 
They’re half perfumed with Lubin, 
And half with smoke and wine. 
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I dance Schottische and Polka, 
With an arm about my waist, 
And think, if Jim should see me, 
Or Mother, so disgraced ! 

I go to bed at morning, 
I breakfast when it’s noon, 
I eat my dinner by candles, 
I never sing a tune. 








“TAKE ME HOME AGAIN.” 


I hate their city fashions! 

I’m tired of the Upper Ten! 
Jim, and Father, and David, 
Take me home again! 




















THE SPIDER AND COMMON FLY. 


FLIES. 


OU must not think I am about to introduce 

you to the whole Fly family. Cuvier said, 

on hearing of Desvoidy’s paper (read before the 
Academy on the subgenera he proposed of the 
Diptera), “ Well may the young student become 
alarmed.” Meigen, who is the best authority on 
the European Diptera, divides them into two 
genera—the first containing 315 species, the sec- 
ond 213. These are not all Muscidae however, 
although the. greatest portion is. Add to these 
the hundred varieties we have in America ; then 
look at Australia, listen to the groans of travel- 
ers and miners who have to live with vails tied 
over their heads, and who become ‘‘ fly-blown and 
breed maggots if one alights on them.” Howitt 
gives most terrific accounts of their persecutions. 
But these are merely country cousins to our 
fashionable and universal acquaintance now pres- 
ent. I will introduce our little friend to you. 
He deserves the appellation of ‘‘ common-fly.” 
He is found every where on this continent, though 
in some seasons not as numerous as at others: a 
sharper-winged insect intervenes, which, until a 
better name be found, I have called the Harpyia 
tenuis (the slender Harpy). The common fly is 
called by Dr. Harris, of Cambridge, ‘‘ the Har- 
pyia,” or Harpy Fly—why, he does not say ; but 
I may presume for the want of another name. 
The type of the flies of this continent as well as 
of those of Europe is the Musca domestica, the 
common fly of Linnzeus, monographed by several 
entomologists as such. This insect differs much 
from the Harpyia, being shorter in the abdomen, 
and a very cunning-looking, dumpy thing. Her 





wings are round and short, the nervures running 
neatly and systematically down them. They are 
very prismatic and beautiful in a full light. Her 
eyes are dark and she is browner in hue. Here 
she is, chased by her inveterate foe, the little 
spider familiarly called the Zebra. (Salticus 
scenicus.) You see her daily, during summer, 
on your windows leaping, hunting, and glancing 
in the sunbeams like a drop of gold embroidered 
on. black velvet. She looks here very much 
darker in color than usual. She is raised from 
last winter, and is now near her last moulting, 
when she will reach her maturity. If you could 
see her in her new dress you would say she is 
charming! 

Pshaw! A spider charming! 

She is, in the face of your superciliousness. 
Her stripes are a most exquisite fawn color, her 
legs a golden brown, her eyes are as brilliant as 
those of a Newport belle, and express something 
of the same sentiment, when— The biped fly es- 
capes a skillful manceuvre. 

This fly is very metropolitan in her taste; but 
of late years I have come across very few. Last 
year at South Windham I encountered by acci- 
dent a number, and brought home with me some 
of my old friends. I kept them all winter 
wrapped in some cotton packed away in a crack. 
When spring came and I liberated them, were 
they not forlorn-looking things! their wings all 
slit up, gray, and worn. It took some days in 
the warm sunshine to make their toilets present- 
able. One bright morning they went a Maying, 
and they are the last I have seen this year. The 
specimen here illustrated came from the South. 
I have made every effort to discover their re- 
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treats hereabouts, but 
hitherto without success. 
Compare these two—the 
Harpyia and Domestica. 
Their heads and hau- 
stellums (proboscis) look 
very much alike, but if 
you look closer you will 
discover a great differ- 
ence. The third is that 
of the common house 
fly of England —called 
the Musca domestica by 
Messrs. Samuelson and 
J. Baxton Hicks, in 2 
late work on this insect. 
Examine the wings Nos. 
2,3, and 4. Observe how very closely they re- 
semble each other; the only positive differences 
are the cross veins marked by the letters. No. 
4 is the exact counterpart, except that it is so 
sharp at the end. No. 5 is nearer the English 
fly in the nervures. This last I named years 
ago the Harpynia, keeping as close to ‘Harris’s 
nomenclature as possible. It is as much in our 
houses as either of the others. It always hastens 
in on the approach of rain. I consider it, and 
so would Harris, on account of its having lancets 
which prick very severely at some seasons of the 
year, a stable fly. He says: “ We might mis- 
take them for house flies were it not for the se- 
verity of their bites, which are often felt through 
our clothing, and are generally followed by blood. 
Upon examination, they will be found to differ 
essentially from house flies in their proboscis, 
which is long and slender, and projects horizon- 
tally beyond the head.” ‘‘ They lay in dung. 
The larva and pupa do not differ from those of 
the common house fly.” The Harpynia carries 
her proboscis elevated when the thirst for blood is 








FLIES’ WINGS. 


1, Musea Domestica.—2. Harpyia.—3. Harpynia.— 
4. English Musca.—5. Harpyia Tenuis. 











HEADS OF FLIES. 
A. Harpyia.—B Linneus’s Musca Domestica —C. The English Musca. 


upon her, but at other times it is retractile, and 
is often seen pressed against her thorax. It is 
quite as straight as that of the English fly. 

For your amusement, and, I hope, instruction 
at the present time, I will examine the Harpyia, 
our most common house fly. Let us first ex- 
amjne the hauste//um, or proboscis. This tube 
is a soft, spongy muscle, divided into several sec- 
tions exteriorly, and capable of being doubled up, 
elongated, left exposed, or drawn within the head, 
as it may please the insect. It is by this tube 
it obtains its nourishment. A muscle extends 
its length, like a small hose, and is exceedingly 
elastic. It appears to be filled with very minute 
cilia or hairs. At the extreme end it has two 
flattened lips, which you will perceive more 
plainly by examining the extension of the pro- 
boscis. 

I must tell how I had the luck to obtain this 
view during life, probably never seen by another 
entomologist. After my experiment others may 
follow up with magnifiers of greater power. You 
must bear in mind that it is one thing to see an in- 
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sect’s actions when alive, and another to examine 
and dissect it when dead. Several years ago I 
was watching a number of flies that had settled 
on some turpentine which had been spilled. I 
then noticed this exhibition of the interior of the 
haustellum. But the flies died so quickly that 
only a glimpse could be caught at that time. A 
number of flies were brought me lately from a 
distafice, and being anxious to examine them, 
and having no chloroform by me, I substituted, 
as an experiment, common burning fluid. What 
was my astonishment to perceive within my 

















reach a sight I had so often 
wished for! “The flies were 
seized with a kind of asthmat- 
ic affection; they fanned their 
wings — their bodies became 
distended. The proboscis was 
kept in constant action, being 
forced out and drawn in, al- 
ternately—the distress and the 
desire of obtaining air became 
greaterand greater. Theagony 
appeared intense, and the pro- 
boscis might be said to be al- 
most turned wrong side out. 
Now I was enabled to see the 
termination inflated and ex- 
posed I was not lazy with my 
glass and pencil, and completed 
my sketches with the loss of 
but one fly. The others I threw 
into a tumbler of water and 
they soon recovered from the 
agony, but were stupid and life- 
less the remainder of the day. 
It had been long suspected 
that insects possessed a fluid 
similar to our saliva. Among 
other experiments confirming 
this hypothesis is the following 
experience of Professor René : 
‘¢ Eager to solve the difficulty, 
for there could be no doubt of 
the fly’s sucking the dry sugar, we watched its | through a magnifying glass on the inside, that 
proceedings with no little attention. But it was | we had the satisfaction of repeatedly witnessing a 
not till we fell upon the device of placing some | fly let fall a drop of fluid upon the sugar in order 
sugar on the outside of a window, while we looked | to melt it, and thereby render it fit to be sucked 








THE HARPYIA. 














HEADS AND BILLS. 





A. Haustellum open, to show the muscle.—B. Hi: 1 panded.—C. Haustellum of Harpynis.—D. Head of Harpynia — 
E. Head of Harpyia Tenuis.—F. Head of Harpyia. 
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up, on precisely the same principle that we} 
moisten with saliva, in the process of mastica- | 
tion, a mouthful of dry bread, to fit it for being | 
swallowed.” I verified all this very easily. I 

confined some flies under a glass for nearly a | 
week, feeding them on blackberry jelly. I then | 
removed this, substituting lumps of fine white | 
sugar, which were soon blackened with minute | 
spots where they had ejected their saliva to | 
moisten the sugar. The “‘ fly-spots” observable | 
on freshly ironed clothes, if left exposed, arise | 
from their desire of obtaining moisture. Like | 
Beau Brummel, they evidently think ‘‘ there is | 
nothing in nature equal to the perfume of clean 

linen,” and try to extract it with their proboscis. 





Z | 
PALPUS. 
The proboscis has attached to it a pair of max- 
illary palpi, which are, no doubt, designed as 
nerves of touch for the detectors of food. They 
are covered with long strong black hairs, which | 
increase their sensitiveness, and serve likewise, I | 
think, to protect the proboscis from any sudden | 
violence. The fly is very epicurean in taste. | 
Watch her when she is selecting a beverage ; how 
she will dip into each, then fly off a short dis- | 
tance, brush up her corselet, clean her proboscis, 
and, having apparently made a choice, return- 
ing, and alighting with decision upon the one 
selected, and proceeding to regale herself. Leh- | 
man, who spent a long time studying insects 
and solving the mysteries of the senses in them, 
mentions the following circumstance: ‘‘ He was | 
ill at one time, and was using the decoction of | 
worm-wood. A fly alighted on a lump of sugar |! 








which had been moistened with this bitter drug. 
He began to suck the sugar, but presently flew 
off to a vase of water near by, and made every 


effort to eject the nauseous dose.” It is quite 
necessary, I believe, to make the various fly- 
poisons used palatable. Harris says the safest 
and the best is black tea. 

There is a very important pair of members at- 
tached to the head which are called the antennz. 
In flies having the power to pierce, these have on 
the last joint ‘‘ feather bristles.” The use of this 
pair of instruments has been ‘a bone of conten- 
tion,” and still remains unsettled among entomol- 
ogists. I consider the antenne the source of all 
intelligence and sensibility in insects. Iam con- 


| vinced they possess three senses—touch, sight, and 


taste. Hearing and smelling, in the manner un- 
derstood relative to ourselves, they know not, and 
have not. Look at the antennze magnified—you 
see a long hair to which are attached a number 
of lesser hairs. These I consider as answering 
to cilia (our eye-lashes are cilia susceptible to 
every touch and communicating to the eye any 
impending danger). It has been proved that all 
these hairs in the antenne communicate with the 
large tube (similar to the tube running through 
a hair of your own head). The entire antenna 
is intersected with valves, pores, and nerves, 
which can be traced to the brain or the gan- 
glion performing this function. 

After an insect arrives at maturity it has two 
functions to perform—to search for food, and to 
propagate its kind. The eyes I consider of very 
little use for the first purpose. I am convinced 
an insect can not look straight forward; but of 
this farther, when we come to consider the eye. 
When the insect is in search of food this hair 
touches it, communicates the sensation to the 
globular joint beside it, the intelligence is con- 
veyed to the brain, the palpi test it, and finally 
the proboscis receives or rejects it. In all insects 





ANTENN & 


A. Antenne depressed.—B, Antcnne elevated.—D. Last Joint of Antenne. —E. Cilia.—C. Cilia touching any thing 
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the antennz are ‘‘designing rods;” they feel 
their way with them as does a blind man with 
his stick; they point out dangers and disagree- 
able rencontres; but I do not at all think them 
nerves of hearing. ‘Take two butterflies, touch 
them equally with chloroform; when still, and 
apparently dead, cut off the antennz of one, leav- 
ing them on the other. Now apply your glass; 
see every limb is quiescent in both. Presently 
take a piece of window-glass of some length, put 
each end on a tumbler half full of water, lay 
both of the butterflies on this glass, antennz 
downward; nay, even be very careful to press 
those of the one in possession of these members 
close to the glass. Dip your finger into the water 
and play them a tune as if on musical glasses ; 
the one with no antennz will revive, be up and 
away long before the other begins to move. How 
would you account for this? I esteem the pro- 
cess simple enough, that they hear from the shock 
communicated to the nervous system. The but- 
terfly without antennz having been mutilated, 
the nerves become exceedingly susceptible to 
sounds; it was, consequently, the soonest acted 
upon. If the antennz were nerves of hearing, 
the one without them must have been deaf. 
Therefore I consider the seat of hearing spread 
over the ganglions, nervures, large and small 
valves and cavities of the whole nervous system. 
How often have I tried this experiment the past 
winter on one of my pets, a large golden beetle! 
I fed her on apple and cake. About every three 


days I would take her from her burrow, bathe | 


her in cold water, and place her on her food. 
While she would be in the act of eating, intent 
on the enjoyment of her repast, with utter silence 


around, I would blow a blast from a shrill penny | 


trumpet over her. Not even a nerve seemed 
startled, not the ‘‘ wink of an eye-lash” would 
show she had heard any thing more than com- 
mon. The soft music of a musical-box gave her 
no pleasure; she never condescended to notice 
my efforts. But take a penknife or pencil, rap 
suddenly on the table beside her, and she was 
over in a flash flat on her back—dead; ah, yes, 
quite cead to all appearance ; and there I might 
keep her dead any length of time by rapping. 
Watch noiselessly; presently one pair of legs 
would move, then all of them; a struggle over 
on to her legs, and away she would scurry to her 
box of sand, and the manner in which she would 
make her claws dig it up was astonishing; in a 
second she was hid out of sight and away from 
all danger. Descend into a cellar where the 
Blatta (roaches) are numerous; make the most 
hideous noises you like without touching the 
floor or walls, and they will stand perfectly un- 
concerned; but step on the floor, walk a few 
paces ever so stealthily and silently, away they 
go; the nervous system has felt danger, and flight 
is the instinct. 

That hearing is conveyed to the system thus, 
in some of the crustacz even, circumstances have 
shown. Old people assert that the bay of Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, was, before 1812, the ren- 
dezvous of the finest lobsters in the world. Aft- 


er the heavy cannonading off the mouth of this 
harbor during the last war the beaches around 
were strewn with dead lobsters; they have never 
been known to visit that port since. The same 
occurrence took place when the British bom- 
barded Copenhagen; lobsters have never since 
been caught in those waters. Of course no one 
would affirm that cannon fired over water would 
cause vibration enough to kill them; it must 
have been the shock to the entire nervous system 
by feeling the concussion of sound which caused 
their death. 

As for smell, there is no doubt this is conveyed 
to the insect in the atmosphere absorbed through 
the air-tubes; from them, through the respiratory 
nerves, the sensation is conveyed to the brain. 
Some people are not susceptible to perfumes until 
they tastethem. Ifa room is perfectly free from 
gas and a dozen people affirm that there is none 
on its atmosphere, if it ever has been there I shall 
taste it as sensibly as I would a strawberry. 
Put onions near an invalid who has no appetite, 
and in a very short time he will complain of 





| hunger; the salivary glands begin to flow, for he 
| tastes the perfume. Thus with the insect—there 
are in all, more or less, sacs called salivary glands, 
| Which absorb a perfume, and communicate to 
| the brain the proximity of food, whatever it may 
be; else how can you account for the mistake 
| made by the blow-fly (Musca vomitoria), whose 
| instinct it is to deposit her eggs on tainted meat ? 
| It is a frequent occurrence that she mistakes 
fetid fungi for carrion. ‘* Look close,” says 
| René, *‘ over any of the very singular family of 
| plants, the stapelias, in hot-houses, and you will 
perceive them invaded by a host of maggots, laid 
there in the egg by her, and hatched only to 
| starve.” In fact, between a piece of tainted meat 
and the flower of the Arum-dracunculus, when in 
recent bloom, she will select the latter. No meat, 
in its worst state, can excel in nauseous stench 
this flower; and it being so much stronger, she 
assumes from the atmosphere it must be the 
proper place of deposit for her eggs. These ex- 
amples must suffice. 
Let us consider the eyes of the fly. It has 
| five; two compound and three simple, placed in 
a triangle on the top of the head. They are all 
closer together in the males than in the females. 
The compound eye in the Harpyia is a pretty 
sight, but not so brilliant as in many others. 
The aureal coloring matter is of a dark brownish 
red. Under the microscope it resembles blood 
under absorption. This eye is a singular affair. 
In some lights it has a dark green tinge; in 
others again it looks golden; but when compared 
with many others it may be called dull. The 
shape is convex, covered with 4000 facets with 
cones corresponding to each. Mr. Parsons, in 
the account he gives of Professor Miiller’s experi- 
ments on the vision of insects, says, ‘* Each nerv- 
ous filament conveys to the bulb of the optic 
nerve the impression of the ray which it has in- 
dividually received ; and as all the nervous fila- 
ments, at first insulated by the pigment, are at 
length united together into one common and 
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continuous bulb or nervous expan- 
sion, the impression received by each 
filament is united to those of all the 
others in the bulb of the optic nerve, 
and so a common and continuous im- 
age is produced.” I am certain the 
fly, like the bird, only sees with one 
eye at a time, and that these com- 
pound eyes are meant for use in a 
powerful light ; consequently are val- 
ueless to the insect in the dark or twi- 
light. In fact they can get along 
without these compound eyes as well 
as with them. Those that remain 
over the winter seldom have both 
compound eyes left. Toward the fall 
when they get old, the sphere of the 
eyesinks entirely, and it becomes quite 
concave. There are several about me now, with 
the compound eyes entirely sunken, and still they 
fly about, not very actively to be sure, but they are 
not disabled, and appear to find their food easily. 
If you varnish the simple eyes the fly can not see at 
all at night; you may advance a candle near 
enough to burn him, and the compound eyes will 
not convey the fact to the brain. Hence we may 
presume that the simple eyes are meant for night, 
while the compound eyes serve for the garish light 
ofday. Moreover, the fly can not see straight for- 


. THORAX, ABDOMEN, ETC. 
A. Thorax, under side—B. Thorax, upper side.—C. Neck Socket—D, E. Digestive Sac.—F, G. 
Salivary —H. Stomach: 
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THE EYE. 


A. Front view.—B. Side view.—C. Cilia.—D. Facets.—E. Top of cone.—F. Middle 


cone.—G. End cone, 


ward. I have plucked off the wings of one and 
placed him. before the little spider Sa/ticus scen- 
icus. She would go close up to him in front and 
touch him before he would be aware of her pres- 
ence; but let her move a hair’s-breadth to either 
side, and he was off as fast as his legs could take 
him. A few days agoI tried the experiment on the 
window sill. After more than twenty minutes’ 
dodging and doubling between the two (for shecan 
not spring upon the fly’s back unless she does so 
from behind, soas tothrust her fangs into the small 
neck joining the head on to 
the thorax), I kept his head 
turned toward her by show- 
ing him a little straw I held, 
whenever she was about to 
‘*surround him,” as our 
friend of the Emerald Isle 
would say. At last the spi- 
der paused, as if considering 
what to do; before I could 
comprehend her manceuvre 
she crept along the undet 
edge of the sill, and, watch- 
ing her chance, ascended to 
the surface behind the fly, 
and with a leap measuring 
all of two inches was on his 
back, and had got fairly off 
with him in her capacious 
jaws before I had recovered 
from my astonishment. 

There is a fly on a book 
before me now. I take a 
knitting-needle and move it 
straight up to him, and he 
does not move until the long 
hair of the antennz is touch- 
ed; then away he flies. Let 
him alight again, and move 
the needle to either side; 
before it has progressed a 
quarter of an inch he sees 
it advancing and flies up. I 
could relate such experi- 
ments by the dozen, but these 
must suffice. 

The fly’s body is divided 
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into three parts—the head, the thorax or breast, | 
andthe abdomen. The thorax is the portion be- 

tween the head and the abdomen. The French 
call it corselet. On the under side there are three | 
rings—if you examine the illustration you will | 
perceive that the upper side, called the shield or | 
escutcheon, has three stripes running perpendic- | 
ularly, and very hairy and darker than the rest of | 
the body. There is nothing peculiar about this 
part; but if you examine the under portion you 
will find on the first ring the coxa or hip joint, 
joining the legs to the body; this is the shortest 
pair. On the second ring are found larger hip 
joints, and a longer pair of legs, and the two 
wings. On the last ring are placed the longest 
pair of legs, and the halteres or poisers, which we 
shall view farther by-and-by. Besides these are 
two pairs of stigmata or breathing tubes on this 
side of the thorax. Cutting off the top of this 
corslet you see, under this rough skin or shell, 
first, two long respiratory muscles, called trachea, 
connected with the long, nervous chord running 
the whole length of the body, from the head to 
the anus. By the side of the left one is a sac, 
which is the salivary sac from which she pumps, 
with the aid of the capillary nerves of her pro- 
boscis, the fluid she requires to moisten any hard 
substance she wishes to feed upon. Defour has 
been translated calling this ‘‘a sac for the ru- 
minating process” —a strange accomplishment for 
an insect with a proboscis. At the top, not far 
from the neck, is another sac, communicating 
with the stomach, and called ‘‘the crop” by sev- 
eral authors. This is a little laboratory where 
the digestion takes place. The pure fluid retain- 
ed evidently possesses corrosive qualities, for it 





rusts any fine instrument touching it. This 





fiuid runs into the large salivary sac, while the . 
coarse fluids pass from it into the stomach. 
There are, besides these, a large number of 
nerves—bundles of small tissues which there is 
not space here to describe. So we will turn to 
these fairy-like appendages, the wings. Those 
of the fly have six nervures running nearly their 
length, and several shorter ones intersecting 
these. The filament encasing them extends 
above and below, being double; it is a network, 
coarse and stiff beside others, but looked at in a 
good light you will find it highly prismatic ; the 
rays of a summer’s sunset are all reflected in its 
tissue. These nervures, small and large, are air- 
tubes filled from the trachea, principally by the 
movement of the little halteres—small vesicles 
placed at the sockets and joints of the wings for 
this purpose. 

These little halteres or balancers are air tubes 
themselves to the body, furnishing the respira- 
tory muscles and the pulmonary sacs with fresh 
air; and doubtless through these is communi- 
cated the perfume tasted by the insect, which 
constitutes their sense of sme//. From these 
halteres extend ramifications all over the body. 
A haltere is simply a hollow thread terminating 
in a globular mass, which is always vibrating. 
It is protected by two horny ggales, ‘‘ which re- 
semble,” says Latrielle, ‘‘ two shells of a bivalve 
mollusc.” They are called alulets, cueilleron, 
or winglets, and are surrounded, covered, and 
protected by delicate cilia. 

The poisers play an important part in the ex- 
istence of the insect. They are thought to be 
rudimentary wings, or balancers, or poisers to the 
true wings. If you cut one off the insect flies 
sideways, and will thump itself against the glass 


WINGS AND HALTERES. 


A. Wing put back to show the Socket.—B. Haltere—C. Place of Haltere.—D. Winglets.—E. Vesicles inflated with chloroform.—F, P- 


Socket and Valve of Haltere.—G. Upper Winglet.—H. Under Winglet. 
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of the window or the wall most helplessly; if 
you cut off both it can not fly at ail, and falls to 
the ground ; not for the want of the wings being 
balanced, but because the insect has not the 
power to inflate the nervures of the wings with- 
out the assistance of the halteres. Next to the 
antennz, I consider these little halteres the most 
important members of the fly’s body—perform- 
ing the parts of air-suppliers to the body, the in- 
formant to the taste that food is near, constitut- 
ing themselves as almost and literally olfactory 
nerves by aid of the atmosphere in which they 
have their vibratile action, and certainly per- 
forming the work of inflating the wings. When 
the fly is under the effects of chloroform they are 
exceedingly vibratile. You can not quiet them, 
nay, even pick them out from the body, and they 
will continue to move hours after. 

The leg is the next member before us. Ex- 
amine the illustration, and you will see the va- 
rious joints. Under the glass the limb looks as 
if beset with thorns, the hairs are so coarse and 
strong. Although the femur, or thigh, is the 
largest of the five joints, it is in reality the weak- 
est, being subject at times to the growth of a 
strange tumor. Seven years ago I perceived a 
great mortality among these insects, at a time 
when they should be enjoying their palmiest 
days. I examined a number, and found on all 
these excrescences at both ends. In some in- 
stances the legs dropped off at the coga, or hip, 
some days before they died. I have seen it on 
a few several times since. I feel assured it was 
a collection of parasites, but exactly of what na- 
ture the powers of my glass were too low to show. 











Let her now ‘‘ put her foot down.” It is far 
more celebrated and talked over by men than 
was ever that of Cinderella. Here it is; it looks 
worthy of some consideration. The walking 
against gravity is not an accomplishment be- 
longing to the fly alone; many other insects 
possess it; beetles, spiders, frogs, and several in- 
dividuals of the Sauria family, particularly some 
of the.little Geckotians at the South. ' There is 
a Katydid (Platyphyllum cancavum) before me 
now, who, having finished her breakfast, is hang- 
ing in repose, back downward, from the top of 
the glass. I consider this decidedly an achieve- 
ment; but some inequalities in the glass evi- 
dently assist the hooks in retaining her position. 
Abbé de la Pluche’s suggestion, ‘‘that the fly 
has a fluid in the sponges on her feet which she 
compresses against the glass, which fixes her in 
such a manner as to prevent her falling without 
diminishing the facility of her progress,” though 
very much ridiculed among his contemporaries, 
has been revived within the last four years by 
Mr. Hepworth, who remarks “‘ that there is at 
the termination of each of these numerous hairs 
that cover the surface of the bottom of the foot 
a minute expansiqn which is kept moist by a 
fluid exuding from the extremity.” But if you 
follow the footsteps of a fly with a magnifier, as 
she traverses a superior mirror, there is not a 
shade left behind them. Moreover, you may 
split these sponges, and no microscope I have 
seen will show the slightest root or pore of a 
hair on the other side. Consider the number 


of steps taken daily by the fly; what a drain 
this would involve upon her system! 


Where is 





THE FOOT. 


A. Front view.—B. Side view —C. In repose.—D. Reflected in a mirror: Hook 


turned back. 
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the fluid generated, and how is it communicated 
to the foot? There is a strong, harsh fibre con- 
necting the joints of the foot; but it is not tubu- 
lar, and could not convey fluid. The hairs are 
arranged on the pads very systematically, and 
they are very strong. Their points coming first 
in contact with a substance, the pressure be- 
comes equal all over the cushion, thereby ren- 
dering the vacuum complete and tight; whereas, 
if the skin was not pressed down equally all over 
the pad at the same time, air bubbles would ex- 
ist, weakening the suction and rendering the 
footing insecure. Put a fly under a glass early 
in the season, and feed her. She is old at the 
end of October. Examine her feet then, and 
you will find the hooks flaking off in particles. 
They soften at the tops when age advances, 
which causes the flies on the approach of winter 
to lose their hold, when they fall on their backs 
and die. It is only the second brood whose 
hooks are sound, and these show, on emerging 
in spring, their inability to serve for any length 
of time. Derham, White of Selborne, Bennett, 
and others, concluded it was by ‘‘ the pressure 
of the atmosphere that the fly retained its po- 
sition.” ‘* After the manner,” says the first, 
‘“‘boys carry heavy stones with only a wet piece 
of leather clapped on the top of the stone.” 
Shaw suggests, ‘‘She hooks her claws to the 
tarnish on the glass, or the dirty, smoky sub- 
stances adhering to the surface.” But it is now 
ascertained beyond cavil, that ‘‘ the apparatus in 
the feet of the fly and its congeners consists of 
two or three membranous suckers connected with 
the last joint of the foot by a narrow neck, of a 
funnel shape, immediately under the base of each 
claw, and movable in all directions. These suck- 
ers are convex above and hollow below the edges, 
being margined with minute serratures, and the 
hollow portion covered with down. In order to 
produce the vacuum and the pressure, these mem- 
branes are separated and expanded, and when 
the fly is about to lift its foot it brings them to- 
gether and folds them up, as it were, between 
the two claws.” If you confine a fly in a tum- 
bler, or place something tempting on a hand- 
mirror, you can easily, even with an inferior 
glass, convince yourself of the justice of these 
remarks. Have you never watched her perform- 
ing her toilet? These pads and hooks serve as 
combs and brushes. She is very cleanly, and 
such an active little body must gather a quan- 
tity of dust during her various rambles. She 


never pauses for rest a second but they are pass- | 
ed over her person and rubbed against each oth- | 


er, and after her feet have been in fluid you can, 
if you watch her, see her with the lips of her pro- 
boscis sop the pads, if I may use the term, until 
they are relieved of the adhering moisture. 

We have now remaining only the abdomen or 
body. This is encircled by several rings, which 
recede into each other or distend, according to 
the wants of the insect. Down the centre of the 
abdomen, dividing these rings, is a flexible mus- 
cle. On each ring are two very minute holes, 
called the stigmata, pores, admitting air into the 
Vor. XVIII.—No. 108.—3 A 
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body, whereby the fluid called the blood is ren- 
dered fit for breathing and sustaining the viscera 
of the fly’s membraneous system. In the inte- 
rior you will find, if you like the investigation, 
the trachea attached to the abdomen, through 
which respiration is performed by contraction 
and dilatation of the abdomen. There are two 
large pulmonary sacs, opening at the will of the 
insect into the trachea of the thorax. From ex- 
periments I have made on these insects while un- 
der the effects of chloroform, I am convinced that 
the fly, on alighting, forces all the air from the 
pulmonary sacs into the large tracheal muscles, 
thereby nearly doubling her weight; but as she 
rises on her wings, their action forces the air back 
into the sacs, which adds to the buoyancy of the 
insect, and assists her to rise. 

The brain, which is simply a couple of masses 
called ganglions, of course very minute to be 
concealed in this small head, has a number of 
nerves attached to it, which communicate with 
other members: two to the eyes, two to the an- 
tennz, several to the proboscis, the palpi, and 
probably others. Many may be seen branching 
out and convoluting every where, but all event- 
ually communicating with the mass called the 
heart; which is a dorsal vessel extending only 
the length of the body, closely attached to the 
external shell. It is of such a mucous nature 
that it can not be effectively represented on pa- 
per. One little vein I must mention, feeling as- 
sured that it is of importance in the economy of 
the insect. It is very long and thin, runs in and 
out under large tubes, and gets tied up in the 
small arteries, but always reappears. Its use I 
could never ascertain. It springs from the brain 
and terminates in some of the inaccessible valves 
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THE ABDOMEN. 


A. Upper side.—B. Under side.—e. Pulmonary Sacs.—d_ Intestinal 
Canal.—e. Abdominal Trachea 
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of the heart. It is easily traced through all 
its evolutions in flies killed by poison, if 
observed the moment they fall. In some 
it is of a gray and blue tinge, in others a 
bright copperish red, owing to the qualities 
of the poison, I presume; but it is not so 
easily detected when they are killed with 
chloroform. 

You would not suppose, looking at this 
atom, there was such a world of compli- 
cated machinery working within so confined 
a space, all performing their various func- 
tions at the command of Him who made the 
tiny animal for His own purposes. You can 
not fail of feeling amazed at such an em- 
bodiment of marvels. It is in its construc- 
tion the most harmonious and systematic , 
in the insect kingdom, and beautifully has" 
every joint and nerve its appropriate use and 
action. 

We have arrived now at the point where 
that important question can be asked with 
propriety, ‘‘ Where do all the flies come 
from?” Many authors assert that the eggs 
are deposited in any substance of a moist 
nature. This I think decidedly erroneous. 
Those choosing flowers and decayed vegeta- 
ble matter belong to the large family of the 
Anthomyzides (flower-flies), which resemble 
the common house-fly so closely in some of 
the genera that a very experienced observer 
can be deceived. Three individuals out of four 
could see no difference between two flies I show- 
ed them until I pointed out the almost invisi- 
ble celulets, the exposed halteres, the princi- 
pal nervures running parallel to the outer edge 
of the wings. This fly had been depositing her 
eggs on the decayed and glutinous leaves of 
some potted bulbs now faded out of season. 





FGG AND TUPE. 


A. Pupa Case.—B. Pupa: ee med toshow Hooks.—C. Pupa Case, 


second ms of closing Pupa Case, natural size—E. Egg 
of Harpynia. 








ALBPOMEN AND OVIPOSiTOR. 


A. Under side of —— —B. Abdomen distended with Eggs.—C. Ovipos- 


itor open.—D. Ovipositor dropping Egg. 


The Musca domestica (Linnzus) confines her- 
self to fresh stable manure of the horse. I nev- 
er found her eggs in any substance but this. 
She generally averages about two hundred eggs 
the season, but at one time seldom deposits more 
than seventy. She then rests about six weeks, 
and makes another deposit, always retaining 
some within her ovary. The Harpyia deposits 
her eggs in decayed fish manure; and farmers 
who use it without covering it with lime may 
expect it to be devoured. ‘This is the reason 
they are found so intolerable at the watering- 
places. The progeny of one fly will devour a 
moderate-sized fish in seven hours. Away from 
the coast, where this manure is difficult to be ob- 
tained, the ‘‘ slush” of the cow and pig-pens will 
answer her purpose. The Harpyia tenuis keeps 
her company. There are, besides, seven species 
of musca choosing fish manure as a deposit. 
The Harpynia I have hitherto found only in 
horse-manure within the stable. I never found 
her depositing out of doors. Her egg has a 
small neck or handle to it, serving, I presume, 
as a mouth for air or moisture. This disappears 
on the third day, but whether it drops off or is 
absorbed I never discovered. The fly I have illus- 
trated held, as far as I could count with the 
glass through the distended skin, one hundred 
and ten eggs ready for being deposited. The 
mass at the top of the ovary is evidently not im- 
pregnated at the same time. I have had two 
flies under observation lately; one contained 
only a few eggs around the mouth of the ovipos- 
itor; the other’s ovary was about a third full, 
showing by its bright yellow tinge how far the 
mass of eggs extended. Those remaining over 
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the winter have the eggs impregnated in the 
fall, and remain thus until the warmth of early 
spring induces the mother fly to come forth and 
deposit them—about the beginning of May. If 
the season is warm and late there are three 
broods of the Harpyia during the summer, not 
including those who come forth late, which are 
those who hybernate. 

The fly’s ovipositor is retractile, and can be 
closed up like a telescope and drawn within the 
body. During the time she is depositing her 
eggs she has a peculiar hairy aspect. When she 
dies after the last deposit, which is almost im- 
mediately, her position for half an hour or 
more is very strange. At first she is singular- 
ly stretched out; the body afterward contracts 
and eventually resembles any other dead fly. 
The larva emerges in never less than six days, 
and sometimes not for twenty, according to 
the weather; and never during rain. The 
chosen time is just as the sun is rising and 
the earth moist with dew. It is an exceedingly 
ugly grub, with its head at the small end of its 
body. No eyes: he always appeared to me to 
resemble a blind puppy wriggling along. He 
has no feet, but only a pair of hooks with which 
he feeds himself, about as sufficient for the pur- 
pose, one would think, as a pair of chopsticks ; 
but he manages to consume his food with the 
same rapidity and voracity a Chinese does his 
rice. The large end of his body is truncated 
like a barrel’s head. When he has eaten suffi- 
ciently he descends into the earth and com- 








LARVA, ETC. 


A. Larva, enlarged and natural size.—B. Pupa Case.—C. Point of Egress.— 
. Preparing to come out.—E. Chrysalis.—F. Iehneumon Fly. 





mences to contract his thirteen rings until he 
resembles a mustard seed made of leather. 
Within this shell he reposes, separated from 
its skin, as a young bird within the egg. His 
hooks are now cast away as quite useless. 
When ready to come forth as a perfect in- 
sect the Harpyia proceeds in a peculiar manner. 
If you perceive a movement in the pupa case 
and open it, you will find the fly with his head 
pressed apparently against the thinnest end of 
the puparium, so as to force an opening for his 
body. This operation with the common blow- 
fly (Musca carnaria), and some others, is safe 
enough, for the head is covered with a sort of 
bladder, which can be inflated until it forms a 
kind of muzzle or snout, gradually enlarging 
until it resembles a ball, with which it ruptures 
the pupa case; but with the genera which pos- 
sess such prominent eyes, projecting much beyond 
the division between them, which may be termed 
the forehead, it always appeared to me a decided 
risk to use the tops of these discs, with their ten- 
der facets so fragile, to force an opening through 
such a tough material. After years of observa- 
tion, I discovered that with the Harpyia, after 
the head has been projected so as to make room 
for the movement of the legs, these are gradu- 
ally pushed up, while the head is drawn down 
between them, when their joints, doubled like 
an elbow, force an opening. When this is ac- 
complished the legs must be drawn back, which 
consumes probably a day; but at last the head 
obtains its right position, pushes the dilapidated 
end apart, and the body easily emerges. 
This observation was confirmed thus: I 
had been for some days anxiously watch- 
ing the bursting of a caterpillar chrysalis. 
I anticipated seeing a fairy step out at 
almost any moment, when unexpectedly 
one day I perceived a black imp protrud- 
ing his feelers from a puncture the size of 
a pin’s head at the top of the chrysalis. 
Out he scrambled, then another, and an- 
other. At last I got tired seeing this army 
of little black imps pouring out. I took 
a penknife and ripped up the case a short 
distance. Those near the opening had 
their heads placed (resembling minute 
glass beads) ready when their turn should 
come; but those beyond and farther in 
the case had their heads sunk down and 
their legs elbowed, as if making an effort 
then to force more of the case. As room 
was made for them, by the egress of the 
advanced column, the heads protruded and 
the legs were drawn back to their natural 
position. Out of this chrysalis came 286 
flies, counted after my curiosity had been 
excited to know how many there were. 
At least fifty made their escape before I 
began to take account. Those beyond the 
rings were golden green Ichneumon flies 
with most beautiful prismatic wings; those 
at the lower end of the case were very 
minute black insects with violet-colored 
wings. I have never met with either of 
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them before. It is very evident this caterpillar 
had been used by two species of this fly; it isa 
rare and uncommon occurrence. 

A full-grown fly will live throughout the sum- 
mer under a glass, if fed with cake or fruit; 
but it must have some cooked juicy meat at 
times and clear water to keep it healthy. It is 
believed that flies die at the close of the season 
with a disease which has been honored with the 
name of Empusa Musce. They are seen stand- 
ing as if just alighted, with proboscis extended, 
looking as if about to fly. When examined 


they are found covered with fungi, and crumble | 


to dust on being touched. Goethe noticed and 
described this disease in some of the German 
papers. It had been suggested and described by 
De Geer as far back as 1782; but I am skepti- 
cal enough to confess my conviction that authors 
have grasped a result with too much haste. 
Living upon fluids, of course you may suppose 
there is nothing very material about a fly. A 
little chemical effort will enable you to dissolve 
him, and throw him away, literally ‘spill him” 
ina few drops. Old age 
—the Nemesis of biped 
as well as insect—over- 
takes them, the cold blast 
of winter chills them, and 
clinging to appearances 
to the last, as we do, they 
‘ stand up to it and die 
like heroes. The evapo- 
ration of living fluid now 
commences, and from it 
springs this fungus—as 
mould doesfrom darkness 
on furniture in a room 
from whence light has been long excluded. To 





DEAD FLY. 


say this causes the death of the insect would be | 


wrong. Kill a dozen of flies, young and healthy, 
cork them up from the air, and in a short time 
they will be so thickly covered with this fungus 
that you can not see the insects. Not many 
weeks ago a friend sent me, from some distance, 
a spider, a splendid specimen, related to the Ly- 
cosa family (ground-spiders),a newspecies. This 
was a most brilliant and unique dame, in mag- 
nificent black velvet and gold embossments. She 
was placed under a glass, every delicacy was of- 
fered her—gnats; nice, tender little flies; a bonne 
bouche in the shape of a young verdant grass- 
hopper. Allin vain. She would not deign even 
to look at them, unless they annoyed her, when 
she gave them a nip, and sent them, with a jerk, 
some distance from her. I put in, at various 
times, several large flies, removing the carcasses 
of the slain. On the fourth day she deposited 
three eggs, which, during the day, she enveloped 
in a silken bag. I now placed under the glass 
a small pot of earth, thinking she might con- 
struct a new home; but she took no notice of it. 
On the fifth day she caught all the flies then un- 
der the glass, five in number, and tied each of their 
wings and legs together. She then drew up the 
silken bag containing the eggs besidethem. Now 
she commenced taking life in earnest, spinning 
day and night. A beautiful little tent began to 


be evolved, one end pinned against the side of 
the pot containing the earth, the other three 
gummed to the paper on which the glass was 
placed. It was conical in shape, sloping gently 
; down to the foundation. Under this silken can- 
| Opy reposed the three eggs and five imprisoned 
| flies, hermetically sealed up—for the tent was 
| glued, on examination, tightly all round to the 
| paper. Four days from this time, seeing her 
very stationary, I examined her, and found her 
| dead. She had evidently died of a disease I once 
heard a sad emigrée describe as ‘‘ Une maladie 
de l'amour de la patrie et de la maternité pour 
les morts’”—‘‘ A malady of love of country, and 
a maternal love for the dead.” On removing 
her she fell to pieces, there remaining only a thin 
shell. She had spun up the materials of exist- 
ence in this last effort for her offspring. She 
had evidently been captured at the time she was 
depositing her eggs, and her captors had over- 
looked her deep-seated love for her young, and 
neglected to retain her egg-bag. They always 
pine and die when separated from this. Other- 
wise they are content, and will thrive, and event- 
ually bring out a fine brood of young ones. I 
loosened this tent to see what effect confinement 
had on the flies. They were covered thickly 
with a fungus, a prolific mould, some spores of 
which were nearly ripe. The flies were all alive. 
After two hours’ work I loosened one from his 
trammels, but he could not rouse himself effect- 
ually to use his liberty. He had evidently re- 
ceived a gentle narcotic, which was to serve for 2 
specific time—when the eggs were hatched. In 
this instance, you perceive, the fungus covered 
these flies while they were yet alive. As for 
** crumbling into dust,” the sound and healthy 
flies I have had under examination these few 
weeks past, if touched with a needle, are but dust. 
Putting one of their abdomens, as I write, under 
the glass, there is not a single atom of the com- 
plicated interior remaining; nothing to be seen 
but a mere dry shell. 

The use of the fly is a question some people re- 
fuse to have solved for them. These house flies 
consume an immense quantity when they are 
numerous—and permit me to say they are posi- 
tively necessary where they are found; thus they 
never or seldom appear unless the negligence of 
housekeepers invites them. They are the food of 
swallows, robins, and sparrows; barn-yard poul- 
try are fond of them; they are medicine to the 
dog and cat, serving as poison to the intestinal 
worms which trouble these animals; and there 
must be a variety of other uses for them, which 
our finite vision can not penetrate, but which are 
ordered by Him who knoweth all things. Lin- 
nus tells us the larve of three females of the 
Musca vomitoria (common blow-fly) will devour 
the carcass of a horse as quickly as would a lion. 
This being the case, consider how indispensable 
the whole family of Muscide is in the removal 
ot decayed matter and fetid substances, particu- 
larly in warm climates and closely built up cities. 
Therefore, if not for the beauty of the fly, at least 
for his usefulness, 

“* Hinder him not, he preacheth too.” 
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BICHMOND, 


LOUNGINGS IN THE FOOTPRINTS OF THE PIONEERS. 


‘“« TPVHIS city hath ‘a pleasant seat,’” wrote from 


Richmond the Great Expounder. The 
early beams of the October sun, which furnished 
him the inspiration of the moment, dallied, as he 
wrote, with the dew-drops on the lindens, elms, 
and aspens around him, cast their buff coat over 
the birches, maples, and willows of the middle 
ground, and blended in the distance, on the 
transfluvial hills, the autumn mist and the gre- 
garious but unsocial pines. The rushing river, 
curbed and bewildered from time immemorial 
by seams and boulders of unyielding granite; the 
masts and spires and thronging walls, overlook- 
ing rock and water and the gently swelling plain 
beyond; the amphitheatre of hills, equal in 
height but infinitely diverse in form—* distinct 
as the billows but one as the sea”—holding watch 
and ward over them and over all, made up a 
scene certainly worthy of leading forth into ex- 








pression the latent poetry of that great soul. 
Had not intellect so strongly outweighed, or at 
least repressed, fancy in him, with how brilliant 
a procession would he have peopled the landscape! 
To one “‘ of imagination all compact,” each de- 
parted century would have furnished its repre- 
sentatives of names which will never die. Close 
by were the walls still vocal with the tones of 
Randolph, Madison, Leigh, and their compeers. 
On the nearest eastward eminence rose, through 
clustering trees, the old white church which 
rang to Henry’s appeal for liberty or death. 
Still further eastward, but nearer the river, was 
visible the site of the Indian town which formed 
the chief residence and bore the name of Pow- 
hatan. For miles beyond glimmered the stream 


whose abounding waves nurtured the first germ 
of Anglo-Saxon civilization in America. 
The scene from which Webster turned, if not 
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axe, it has been altered for the worse. 


One of the aforesaid buttresses, running di- | 
rectly across the course of the principal street, | for the seat of the colony, ‘‘ Newport, Smith, 
has brought it to an abrupt and premature end. | and twentie others, were sent to discover the 
Main Street, Richmond, Virginia, thus appears | head of the river: by divers small habitations 
to the eye to have its exemplar in Emerson’s | they passed, in six dayes they arrived at a Towne 
broad and beaten highway, that ended in a squir- called Powhatan, consisting of some twelve 
rel-track and ran up atree. Tracing, however, 
the mystery more closely, we find that it swerves | three fertile Isles, about it many of their corne- 
from the hill and darts suddenly down, rocket- | fields, the place is very pleasant, “and strong by 
like, to Rocketts. Here congregate those who 
go down to the deep in brigs and schooners. | hatan, and his people Powhatans, to this place 
Passing through this settlement of a most un- | the river is navigable; but higher within a myle. 
settled race, we reach, within half a mile, the | by reason of the Rockes and Isles, there is not pas- 
locality noted as Powhatan’s capital. It is to | sage fora small Boat; this they call the Falles.’ 


the reflections it must have suggested to him, | the south of the road which runs parallel with 
has been, and will be, the luxury of many an | the river, and on the verge of the second bank, 
humbler traveler. Most of its natural elements, | or upper level of alluvion, some forty feet above 
and all its historical associations, will be change- | the lower. The ground falls abruptly on the 
less throughout time. The pickaxe will continue | froné or river side, and more gradually on the 
to modify somewhat the buttresses of the main | other quarters. On the east the deep channe! 
hills, and new bridges will be added to the three | of a brook separates it from the most command- 
which now thread so straightly the island-laby- | ing point of the upland. A situation of this de- 
rinth. Rectangular and loop-holed piles of brick | scription was, as is well known, a favorite with 
~ will swarm over many bluffs and ravines as yet | the Indians every where. Snufliciently removed 
*‘ unimproved,” and factory chimneys will flaunt | from the higher hills by a comparatively level 
their white and black pennons in wider and | interval, and overlooking the rich bottoms most- 
denser array. But the islets of rock, with the | ly selected for their primitive farming operations, 
birches and willows which monopolize their rifts | it best fulfilled the conditions of convenience for 
of scanty soil, will be long untouched because 
untempting. And the pines which now fringe | familiar with a similar spot on the South Branch 
the horizon will fringe it, in all probability, un- | of Potomac, or Wappacomo—one of the loveliest 
til agriculture shall have altered for the better | streams in America—where the ground is abso- 
the ground on which they grow, as decidedly as, | lutely strewn, for a space of several acres, with 
since their predecessors first felt the white man’s | arrow-heads and bits of aboriginal pottery. 


| industrial purposes and for defense. We are 


| Tradition there locates an Indian fort. 
Immediately on the selection of Jamestown 


houses, pieasantly seated on a hill; before it 


nature, of this place the Prince is called Pow- 











POWHATAN, 
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POWHATAN'S TOMBSTONE, 


This brief description is of itself ample to 
identify the locality. The falls are about a mile 
above. Directly in front are the three islands, 
though one of them has been reduced by freshets 
to the humble station of a sand-bar. Of them 
there can be no question, since no other islands 
exist between the falls and the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the Appomattox—a distance of forty 
miles. 

For considerably more than a century Pow- 
hatan, as it is still styled, has been in the hands 
of the same family. Taste, time, and wealth 
have combined to enhance the natural beauty 
of the spot. The genius loci has never been neg- 
lected. What few relics of the red man existed 
have been by the present possessors carefully pre- 
served. Beyond, however, some of the ordinary 
arrow-heads, axes, etc., these remains are few 
indeed. One granite boulder, perhaps a ton in 
weight, bears many traces of rude carving. A 
row of symmetrical holes, an inch or more deep, 
runs along the top. On the sloping side are 
graven marks of the shape of a child’s and an 
adult’s foot, a horse-shoe, and others less dis- 
tinguishable. These are obviously of far great- 
er age than other cuttings on the same surface, 
which are dated 1741, and which give in two or 
three places the initial (M) of the family in posses- 
sion: Mayo. The block is termed popularly 
‘*Powhatan’s Tombstone;” but we could learn no 
distinct evidence justifying that designation. It 
lies where it has always lain, near the brink of 
the front declivity. Some eighty paces distant 
is another fugitive stone, more imaginatively 
termed Captain Smith’s Rock. The discoverer 





himself disposes of its claims in these words: ‘* At 
Werowocomoco, on the north side of the river 
Pamaonkee (York), was his residence, when I 


, was delivered him prisoner, some fourteen myles 


from Jamestown.” 

The originator of the tradition argued, doubt- 
less, from the form of the stone. It has a smooth 
| concave depression, finely adapted for the recep- 
tion of the unfortunate adventurer’s head and 
shoulders. Its obvious suitability to the general 
| purpose in question must have often struck the 
grim chieftain and his grimmer followers. Doubt- 
less, in their moods of peaceful musing, when 
nothing intruded to disturb the calm serenity of 
their minds, or to divert them from the inven- 
tion of new tortures for their neighboring foes, 
the Manakins, many a wistful glance was cast 
at this admirable head-smashing arrangement, 
and the war-club whirled, with professional pre- 
cision and enthusiasm, over the head of the im- 
aginary ‘‘subject.” We can fancy the astute 
old king, on a fine summer’s morning, the ma- 
tutinal nibble at the body, or rather the ear, of 
Mondamin over, ditto the matutinal pipe, an 
hour’s lazy overseeing of his corn-hoeing harem 
grown tedious, stalking pensively forth in a 
brown study and a gray ‘‘ mantell of Rarowcun 
| skinnes.” This granite boulder arrests him. 
Speculations, partly utilitarian and partly theo- 
| logical, seize his brain. ‘* Cui bono? When, 
how, or why, did the Great Spirit bring this big 
| pebble from the falls yonder, and lodge it here, 
| fifty feet above the water? For pounding hom- 





'iny its shape is objectionable, and it is too hard 
to be hammered into the right one. 


For dress- 
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ing deer-skins it might answer, were it higher. 
For receiving our oblations to Manitou it will 
hardly do. They would pass off too quickly. 
For crushing a rascally Monacan it might be 
serviceable; but the stake is the time-honored 
doom of those fresh-water scamps, and I, as con- 
stitutional king, must uphold the customs of the 
realm. But—let me see—that way lies its use, 
methinks. By the Big Bear,I have it! It was 
sent to await the coming of the pale-faced crew, 
whose thunder insults the Thunder-bearer. It 
is reserved for vengeance on them. See how 
beautifully the upper half of one of the iron- 
shelled varlets would fit that hollow! How the 
two-legged terrapins would crack, breast and 
back! Let me once catch the fiercest reptile of 
them all, and the name of John Smith shall be 
heard no more in the land.” Certainly, if the 
hero’s head never rested there, it was merely be- 
eause he did not happen to be here at the time. 
A clew to the use of these boulders, as of oth- 
ers existing in the neighborhood, may be found, 
perhape, in the following statement of Smith: 
*“‘They have also certaine Altar-stones they 
call Pawcorances ; but these stand from their 
Temples, some by their houses, others in the 
woods and wildernesses, where they have had 
any extraordinary accident or incounter. And 

























POWHATAN ELMS, 


as you travell, at those stones they will tell you 
the cause why they were there erected, which 
from age to age they instruct their children, as 
their best records of antiquities. Vpon these 
they offer bloud, Deere-suet, and tobacco.” This 
interpretation does not necessarily interfere with 
the character ascribed to the stone we first re- 
ferred to. An old sacrificial block may well 
have been dedicated to the memory of his race. 
True, the Indians were not pagans enough to 
deify their dead emperor, as the Romans did 
theirs. The act would have been more anala- 
gous to the occasional practice of Christian na- 
tions in making a mausoleum of a church. 

Two senile elms, the largest we ever saw, are 
pointed out as the site of the royal wigwam. 
That structure is reported to have stood between 
these two trees. They look as if they might be 
three centuries old. Their branches must have 
withered and died with the people whose daily 
life they witnessed, whose decay they typify, and 
whose graves they mark. 

Could the Virginia Company have maintain- 
ed its existence as long as its contemporary, the 
monster monopoly whose Sepoys are now mur- 
dering and being murdered in good old Mogul 
style, it would now be luxuriating in the fruits 
of a land speculation unmatched by Mariposa or 
































HENERICOPOLIS.—LOOKING DOWN THE RIVER. 


Fort Snelling. Smith purchased Powhatan vil- | most learned and critical age has failed to over- 
lage and ‘‘all that countrey for a proportion of | throw. Practically, he fully maintained the dig- 
copper.” The exact value of a ‘‘ proportion” we | nity and power of England. He had the refusal 
do not know; but it must have been small, like | of a daughter of Spain for his first son, and mar- 
the proportion of his dues a stock-holder or de- | ried his second to the daughter of France’s great- 
positor recovers from the débris of a bogus bank. | est king. And were there any thing more need- 
Copper was a legal tender in Virginia then, as | ed to prove him an able monarch, we should 
tobacco virtually became not long after. This | have it in the fact that he staved off for a quar- 
snug investment included, besides the present | ter of a century the English revolution, sustain- 
corporate limits of a city of 50,000 people, “‘neere | ing the contest against the very ablest leaders 
two hundred acres of ground ready to be plant- | of that great movement. Henrico City, whence 
ed, and no place we knew so strong, so pleasant, | this little digression has carried us, was the 
and delightfall in Virginia, for which we called | chosen location of the first college ever endowed 
it Non-such.” | within the limits of the United States. Besides 
Ten miles farther down the James, on the| money contributed in the mother country, fifteen 
same side, is the deserted site of Henricopolis, | thousand acres of land were reserved for the 
so named after the Prince of Wales, who escaped | fund. The massacre of 1622 brought the plan 
the fate of Charles I. by preceding good King | to a stop. 
Jamie to the grave. Good is an epithet the en-| Here, also, was the residence of Rolfe and 
lightened reader will concede, or at least pardon; | Pocahontas. Tradition still points to the spot 
if he don’t, he ought to. The worst things es- | | where most of their brief married life was pass- 
tablished against this well-abused monarch are, led. Here was the cubiculum of that enormous 
that he had pedantry and hadn’t dignity. Just! family which, though herself the mother of but 
compare these failings with the best things re- | one son, she sent down to future ages. As Burke, 
corded of any one of the Hanoverian dolts who | writing in 1804, says: ‘‘ There is scarcely a scion 
have replaced the Stuarts. He founded the mag-| from this stock which has not been in the high- 
nificent American empire, which the most respect- | est degree amiable and respectable.” Had John 
able of them lost. He likewise founded, with | Randolph, one of these scions, grown into no- 
his expedition of four royal ships, in 1612, the | tice when this was penned, perhaps the worthy 
more gorgeous and populous empire on the op-/ chronicler would have selected some other term 
posite face of the globe, which mainly supports | than amiable, though his general eulogy might 
the greatness of their actual representative. He! have been more glowing. Hundreds of Virgin- 
accomplished, of his own motion, and through his lj ians boast this strain of native American blood. 
own constant oversight, that translation of the | It is shared by such men as James Madison, 
Bible which all the learning and acumen of the Zachary Taylor, and John C. Breckinridge, be- 
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sides a host of lesser lights noted in the local his- 
tory of Virginia. Royal and republican rule 
are here united. The chiefs of the Confederacy 
are the heirs of the forest monarchs of the Old 
Dominion. Comminuted as the blood of Pow- 
hatan has been by time, it still now and then 
displays itself in lineaments too markedly Indian 
to be ascribed to any other origin. Of this re- 
currence of ‘‘ the old heroic strain” the features 
of Randolph’s mother afford a brilliant example, 
though one much less decided than we have seen 
in some living individuals. Physicians and eth- 
nologists are familiar with the fact that old feat- 
ures, after having disappeared for generations, will 
often show themselves with startling exactness 
in a remote descendant ; and many who are nei- 
ther doctors nor savans must have noticed it. 
Henricopolis and its dependencies spread over 
a space of four or five square miles. A palisade, 
two miles long, running in a slightly curved line 
along a range of still wooded hills, and abutting 
at each end on the river, amply protected it on 
the land side. In front the river projects from 
its general course in a bend five miles around, 
though the neck of the peninsula is little over 
a hundred yards across at the narrowest point. 
This neck bears the name of Dutch Gap, as most 
accounts say, from an attempt of Hollanders to 
cut a canal through it. Another tradition re- 


fers the designation to a boat race between an 
English and a Dutch skipper from City Point to 
Richmond, wherein Bull outwitted Mynheer by 
dragging his boat over the neck. A deep ravine 
cuts nearly half through, and has every appear- 
It is shown in both our 


ance of being artificial. 





HENRICOPOLIS.—THE PENINSULA. 


sketches. One of them shows the surface of the 
ground to have been removed the whole way 
across. At the lower end it runs down quite to 
the water. Looking down the river, we see the 
modern house erected on the plantation of Varina, 
an ancient seat of the Randolphs. Rolfe’s house 
is said to have stood not far from that point. 

The contemporary description of the settle- 
ment is: ‘‘ This toune is situated vpon a necke 
of a plaine rising land, three parts inuironed 
with the maine Riuer; the necke of land well 
impaled makes it like an Ile; it hath three 
streets of well-framed houses, a handsome 
Church, and the foundation of a better laid, to 
bee built of Bricke, besides Store-houses, Watch- 
houses, and such like. Vpon the verge of the 
Riuer there are fiue houses, wherein liue the 
honester sort of people, as Farmers in England, 
and they keep continuall centinell for the towne’s 
securitie. About two miles from the towne, 
into the Maine, is another pale, neere two miles 
in length, from Riuer to Riuer, guarded with 
seuerall Commanders, with a good quantity of 
Corne-ground impailed, sufficiently secured to 
maintain more than I suppose will come this 
three yeeres.” 

The land—both the peninsula and the slope 
thence to the brow of the upland—is very fertile, 
and was, when we saw it in early June, one lux- 
uriant expanse of corn, wheat, and clover, un- 
broken by a fence or hedge. In two centuries 
and a half the plow has, of course, obliterated 
all traces of buildings. A few scattered bricks 
along the sides of the Dutch canal, where stood 
the nucleus of the settlement, were all we found. 
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JAMESTOWN, 


An old negro, whom we found at work, said that 
thirty-four years ago, when he first came to the 
plantation, he recollected some traces of a house 
near the Gap; but neither he nor the intelligent 
gentleman, a resident of the immediate neigh- 
borhood, who accompanied us, knew of any now. 
The beauty of the tranquil landscape, and the 
associations of the ground we trod, sufficed to 
atone for the want of more palpable holds for the 
imagination. 

Be not alarmed, reader. It is no part of our 
present purpose to hand-book the lower James 
River, rich as is the promise of such an under- 
taking. Almost every curve brings us in sight 
of some new memento of antiquity. Only the 
most time-honored of these scenes come within 
the purview of the present article, in addition to 
those already noticed. 

Midway between City Point and Norfolk, on 
the northern side of the river, the voyager by 
steamboat will observe a projecting point, which 
will remind him of the banks of the Mississippi 
with their ever-crumbling alluvium. Most of 
the site of Jamestown village has thus disap- 
peared, and the rest is slowly but perceptibly 
yielding tothe current. Ere the lapse of a great 
many years, unless protected by piling or some 
other engineering resource, the ground on which 
the first successful American settlement had its 
centre will have disappeared forever. It will 


be established on the map only by its bearings, 
as longitude and latitude fix the place where 
some gallant and richly-freighted ship went 
down. 


Timely measures should be taken to 











prevent this. One-tenth of the sum secured by 
the efforts of women for the purchase of Mount 
Vernon would suffice to keep above water the 
soil of Jamestown. Let art interfere to prevent 
the reclamation by Nature of her own work, and 
the spot where Smith first set up the meteor-flag 
will remain as plain to the eye of coming gen- 
erations as the landing-place of his successors on 
Plymouth Rock. 

While the northwestern point, where the vil- 
lage—‘‘ two rowes of houses of framed timber, 
and some of them two stories, and a garret high- 
er, three large Store-houses, joined together in 
length”—-stood, is thus in process of degradation 
by the waves, which have reached within a few 
yards of the ruins of the church, the great mass 
of the island will, of course, resist material change 
for an indefinite number of years. The encroach- 
ments of the water in the rear have indeed made 
an island of what was a peninsula in 1607; but 
a tract of fifteen hundred acres can hardly be 
much cut in upon for centuries, judging from 
the alterations hitherto observed. The settle- 
ment extended over the five hundred acres of 
dry land, and a detached post was maintained 
on Hog Island, a few miles below, on the oppo- 
site sideof the river. The Cincinnatians should 
establish an annual festival on Hog Island, as it 
was the Jamestown of the porcine race—the cen- 
tre from which light, in the shape of lard-oil and 
stearine, hath irradiated the continent. The 
materials of the feast might well be furnished 
from the neighborhood. Smithfield hams are 
certainly the best produced any where at this 
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end of Mr. Field’s cable, and as the Westphalia 
grunters know not the taste of a nubbin, proba- 
bly better than the boast of Europe. To jump 
from hog to hominy—from pork to wheat—we 
have an apropos word for the croakers over Vir- 
ginia decay. Each of the three localities we 
have descrived is clothed with the fruits of 
scientific and improved agriculture. The aver- 
age crop of the owner of most of Henricopolis is 
six thousand bushels of wheat and as much of 
corn. His thirty-five field-hands export cereals 
enough to feed fifteen hundred whites, or more 
than thirty times the population of the old set- 
tlement: ‘‘ thirty-eight men and boyes,” accord- 
ing to Rolfe’s letter to King James. There is lit- 
tle doubt that, year after year, the yield per acre 
on each tract is nearly twice that in the Gene- 
see valley. And—more important—the former 
average is rather improving, while the latter is 
diminishing. The course of events, which be- 
gins with palisadoed towns and ends with large 
farms, is the direct reverse of that witnessed in 
the Northern colonies, where the early towns 
have held their own, and where the rural popu- 
lation is more and more agglomerating into vil- 
lages, as in France. Which of the two tenden- 
cies is the more conducive to rational and dura- 
ble liberty, is a question we respectfully resign 
to the politicians. Those sovereigns of the sov- 
ereign people will, however, permit us to notice 
here, as incidentally and curtly as worthy Mas- 
ter John Rolfe does, the commencement of Af- 
rican immigration: ‘‘ About the last of August 
[1619] came in a dutch man of warre that sold 
us twenty Negars.” 

This was a year and a half before, as the 


sturdy Smith rather testily remarks: ‘ About | © 


some hundred of y® Brownists of England, Am- 
sterdam, and Leyden went to New Plimouth, 
whose humorous ignorances caused them for more 
than a yeare to endure a wonderfull deale of mis- 
ery with an infinite patience; saying, my books 
and maps were much better cheape to teach them 
than myselfe; many other have used the like 
good husbandry, that have payed soundly in try- 
ing their selfe-willed conclusions.” Our italics 
show the secret of the Captain’s passing crusti- 
ness toward the Pilgriva Fathers. They pre- 
ferred paying a few shillings to a bookseller for 
the fruits of his New England explorations to 
placing him personally at the head of their pious 
enterprise. Nowhere else does he manifest the 
least ill-feeling toward them. On the contrary, 
he fails not to do full justice to the iron energy 
that carried the infant colony of the North 
through its early days of trial. Such a spirit 
was sure of his sympathy. He indicates a ge- 
nial interest in the prowess of Miles Standish. 
Gallantly would those two primal representatives 
of North and South have fraternized at feast and 
fray—in the “long and solemn draught” from 
Wendell Holmes’s bowl, and in the stirring up 
of the Pequot that followed the stirring up of the 
punch, 


This same year of 1619 was signalized by an- | 
other event more memorable than the advent | done, before they were fully admitted they were 





of Cuffee. On the 30th of July convened at 
Jamestown the first free parliamentary body the 
New World ever saw. The discovery of its re- 
corded proceedings, until within a year or two 
past, supposed to have been irrevocably lost, if 
indeed they ever existed, is due to the Virginia 
Historical Society, through its agent, Conway 
Robinson, an eminent jurist, and draughtsman 
of the Revised Code of the State. From the 
State Paper-office in London he exhumed the 
manuscript journal, covering some thirty pages. 
It is headed : 

*¢ A report of the manner of proceeding in the 
General Assembly convented at James City, in 
Virginia, July 30, 1619, consisting of the Gov- 
ernor, the Council of Estate, and two Burgesses 
elected out of each incorporated plantation, and 
being dissolved the first of August next ensuing. 

‘* First, Sir George Yeardley, Knight, Gov- 
ernor and Captain-General of Virginia, having 
sent his summons all over the country, as well 
as to invite those of the Council of Estate that 
were absent as also for the election of Burgesses, 
they were chosen and appeared. 

“1. For James City—Captain William Powell, Ensign 
William Spense. 

‘42. For Charles City—Samuel Sharpe, James Jordan. 

“3. For the City of Henricus—Thomas Dowce, John 
Potintine. 

“4. For Kicciotan—Captain William Tucker, William 
Capp. 

ub. For Martin Brandon, Captain John Martin's 
Plantation—Mr. Thomas Davis, Robert Stacy. 

“6. For Smyth's Hundred—Captain Thomas Graves. 
Mr. Walter Shelley. 

‘7, For Martin's Hundred—Mr. John Boys, John Jack- 
son. 
“8. For Argall’s Plantation—Mr. Powlett, Mr. Gour- 
erny. 
“9, For Flour de Hundred—Ensign Poppingham, Mr. 
Jefferson. 

“10. For Captain Lannis’s Plantation—Captain Chris- 
topher Lannis, Ensign Wisher. 

“11. For Captain Wirt's Plan‘ation—Captain Wirt. 
Lieutenant Gibbs. 


‘¢ The most convenient place we could find to 
sit in was the quire of the church, where Sir 
George Yeardley, the Governor, being set down 
in his accustomed place, those of the Council of 
Estate sat next him on both hands, except only 
the Secretary, then appointed Speaker, who sat 
before him; John Frome, Clerk of the General 
Assembly, being placed next the Speaker, and 
Thomas Pearce, the Sergeant, standing at the 
bar, to be ready for any service the General As- 
sembly should command him. 

‘¢ But forasmuch as men’s affairs do little 
prosper when God’s service is neglected, all the 
Burgesses took their place in the quire till a 
prayer was said by Mr. Bucke, the minister, that 
it would please God to guide and sanctify all our 
proceedings to His own glory and the good of this 
plantation. Prayer being ended, to the intent 
that, as we had begun at God Almighty, so we 
might proceed with due respect toward his lieu- 
tenant, our most gracious and dread sovereign, 
all the Burgesses were instructed to retire them- 
selves into the body of the church, which being 
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called in order, and by name, and so every man 
(none staggering at it) took the oath of suprem- 
acy, and then entered the assembly.” 

All things, it will be noticed, were done in 
order, all parliamentary forms observed, in this 
Wittenagemot of the woods. The thorough- 
ly democratic style of General Assembly is still 
the official name of the Virginia Assembly. 
This prelude to the brief session is all we have 
occasion to quote. It serves to show the spirit, 
worthy of serious, practical, and God-fearing 
Anglo-Saxons, in which our forefathers went to 
work at the task which found its period in 1781, 
when, on this very island of Jamestown, Corn- 
wallis was headed in his retreat, and forced to 
the place of his final destruction. Read the 
identical spirit in Smith’s words: ‘‘ As they can 
make no Lawes in Virginia till they can be rati- 
fied here (in England); so they think it reason 
none should be inacted here without their con- 
sents, because they only feele them, and liue un- 
der them.” Here we have, in three lines, the pith 
and substance of the thousands of resolutions, 
complaints, addresses, and orations which imme- 
diately heralded the Revolution. 

Newport News, so named after Captain Chris- 
topher Newport, the commodore of the little 
fleet of three vessels, of the aggregate burden of 
one hundred and sixty tons, which brought over 
the adventurers, and who “ returned for England 
with newes” “‘ the 15. of June 1607,” is the sis- 
ter promontory to Jamestown. Its pine-clad 
spit divides James River from Hampton Roads. 
The water-view at this point, east, south, and 
northwest, is superb. When ‘* Master Gookin, 








out of Ireland, with fifty men of his owne, and 
thirty Passengers,” baptized the shamrock in its 
blue and teeming waters, it was deemed a small 
paradise. ‘‘ The cotten-trees in a yeere grew s0 
thicke as one’s arme, and so high as a man; 
here any thing that is planted doth prosper so 
well as in no place better.” The soil is doubt- 
less as good as it ever was, since the moisture 
from the neighboring ocean prevents land in 
this region from being permanently exhausted, 
even under the most reckless system of tillage ; 
but we hear of no such growth now. Cotton- 
planting has given place to oyster-planting, as 
the leading culture. Master Gookin must have 
shared the hydrophobic propensities of his coun- 
trymen, or he would have delved in the waves 
for riches and comfort. We wonder if those 
quaint-spoken antiquities in bands, Spanish hats, 
and buff coats really learned the mysteries of 
** fried, roasted, and stewed.” From the In- 
dians they could have gathered little. Those 
gentry never shone as epicures. ‘‘ A brasse ket- 
tle, as bright without as within, ful of boyled 
Oisters,” was the truly heathenish entertainment 
offered the whites on the eastern shore, not far 
from Onancock only, though far enough from the 
‘¢ jowl and turnips” of its present distinguished 
denizen. A brass kettle of boiled oysters! 
Copperas and cholic! Verdigris and leather! 
Every fine instinct of our nature rises in arms 
at the bare recital! ‘‘Lo the poor Indian!” 
would have died on the lips of even Pope, little 
as he knew of oysters, could he have seen a group 
of the unfortunates discussing such a repast. If 
only to rescue from misuse and profanation the 
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noblest gift of nature—a fat Lynnhaven or York 
River—the extirpation of such a people was a 
rational act. 

We are now in the heart of Oysterdom. The 
subaqueous metropolis of that luscious realm 
slumbers beneath our paddles. In the waters 
surrounding Hampton Roads the marvelous mol- 
lusk hath its supreme court and citadel. The 
oyster does not exist elsewhere. From the Brit- 
ish Channel the Dutch, English, and French ex- 
tract an unsuccessful caricature of the animal— 
a bad Daguerreotype, so to speak—little, hard, 
black, and brassy. The Gulf of Mexico pro- 
duces something several shades better, which 
bears the name among New Orleans gourmands ; 
and, sooth to say, the art of eating is passably 
understood in the crescentic strip of swamp 
wherein Old Hickory grew his laurels. On the 
Atlantic coast of the United States every thing 
that deserves the name comes, directly or indi- 
rectly, from the mouth of Chesapeake Bay. The 
Princess’s Bay and Shrewbury pets of the Goth- 
amites are any thing but ‘ natives” at the local- 
ities which christen them. They are merely 
adopted citizens. As with some other immi- 
grants to the port of Manhattan, their main im- 
provement is external—in appearance and dress. 
Raciness, vigor, and individuality they leave, in 
great measure, in the land (or water) of their 
origin. There the student must seek them; and 
there, until another winter, we leavethem. Till 
then the peace of the bottom brine, ‘‘ under the 
keel, five fathom deep,” be theirs! 

Would he who has accompanied us thus far 
like, in this helter-skelter day of rattle, dust, 
cinders, lightning expresses, and headaches, to 
luxuriate in the true poetry of travel? Would 
he cut *‘ the sweeping curve of the glancing rail” 
and go out on the face of the deep, where no- 
thing more poisonous than water loads the air? 





Would he relieve his sole and soul from the hard 
contact of real estate, and exchange rocks, mud, 
and pavement for blue water, blue sky, and all 
that they generate? Would he step thus into 
the property-room of the poet, and enjoy, after 
his own fashion, the medley of raw material, the 
waves, the moon, the clouds, wherewith Toenrie, 
the Creator, works? Let him spend the dusky 
half of twenty-four hours on a Chesapeake ‘‘ bay 
boat.” There are other bits of water-travel equal, 
or superior, in some respects. Long Island 
Sound most nearly approaches it, perhaps, in all 
points. But that is not, like this, a gradual de- 
scent from the bosom of the mountains to the 
ocean. The water does not become bluer and 
broader, the foam whiter, and the roll deeper 
and more majestic, with every whirl of the wheels. 
You are not invigorated by the same sensation 
of steady and regular expansion. And you are 
not, finally, welcomed to the glowing South and 
to the tameless sea that whitens toward Hatteras 
by such a sunrise as ushers you through the por- 
tals of the Powhatan into its sail-crowded ante- 
room. But here the voyager will sink from 
poetry to prog. Thoughts of breakfast, and, if 
he has been there before, of the unapproachable 
breakfasts of Old Point, the Ocean House, or the 
National, will steal over him as the embrasures 
of Fortress Monroe speckle the horizon. The 
inner man asserts its supremacy over the reflect- 
ive department. do takes the place of cogito 
in the Cartesian formula. And he will be satis- 
fied. The beatific consciousness of a day well 
begun will overspread his soul as he lays down 
the fork and takes up the cigar. 

Supposing our friend to have digested his first 
impressions of Elizabeth River, sometime ‘‘ the 
brooke of Chisapeack,” and of the fine and hearty 
old city that stands upon its banks, we shall take 
him southward a space into a terra incognita. 





CHESAPEAKE RAY. 























On a fine morning in late May, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-eight, there might have been seen, 
ete. But the gallant G. P. R. is in some sort 
an American now, and therefore capable of hold- 
ing a patent right; so we shall not pirate on 
him. It is a fact, nevertheless, that, at the day 
and hour aforesaid, those who were up early 
enough might have seen a party, ‘fit though 
few,” rolling through the main street of Norfolk 
toward the decidedly fashionable and as decidedly 
odoriferous terminus thereof known as the draw- 
bridge. Passing that structure, the party in 
question continued to roll, by favor of a colored 
youth and a team of the same tint, dark bay, 
through the any thing but rolling country that 
stretches southward between the two branches of 
the Elizabeth. To say the landscape we sped 
through was flat is a weak expression. The few 
points in it which are eight feet above tide have 
the air of commanding eminences. A resident 
will tell you that mosquitoes are quite trouble- 
some in the low grounds, but that his house is 
fourteen feet above water, and they seldom soar 
to his eyrie. The effect of this condition of 
things on horse-flesh is unfavorable. The gait 
of walking is unknown to asea-board horse. A 
trot, a canter, and, in specimens of extra train- 
ing, that particular pace which gives you the 
idea of the animal’s making an insane attempt 
to shake his tail off, are the only styles of pro- 
gression recognized in equine circles. The roads 
are generally smooth, however, and the four- 
footed machine stands the everlasting jog better 
than could be supposed. Excellent horses are 
often met with. Ours performed well. The 
end of seventeen miles saw our equipage and its 








various contents safely at the North Landing 
Bridge, after a run, stoppages included (to herb- 
alize among some wayside mint), of two hours, 
six minutes, and thirty-seven seconds, nearly. 

We found the bridge well; ditto the woods of 
cypress and pine; ditto the swamp and its in- 
habitants, batrachian, ophidian, ornithic, and 
ebo; ditto the steamboat Calypso and her crew 
of one; ditto the lockers of the same (videlicet, 
the steamer), with their contents edible and 
bibulous. 

The number of those who “‘ assisted” (a Galli- 
cism appropriate enough here, for the physical re- 
sources of each and all of the party were at one 
time or another called into requisition) at the 
jaunt wassix. Imprimis: Mr. Meadows, a hale, 
cherry-faced gentleman of five feet eleven, weight 
one hundred and eighty pounds more or less, 
high in office in the Albemarle and Chesapeake 
Canal Company. Second: Mr. Blank, smaller 
and more Cassius-like in physique, with black 
eyes and a red mustache, also an attaché of the 
corporation. Third, Mr. Quien, a keen and 
bright blade from the Empire State, with intelli- 
gence and efficiency as far above as his shirt-col- 
lar was below his (y)ears. Fourth, we. Fifth, 
Cy, dock-yard, crew to the Calypso, cook, stoker, 
steward, house-maid, boot-black, etc., etc., and 
so on, all in one dark parcel. Number six had 
not yet turned up. 

In advertisement style, our boat was high-press- 
ure, fifty feet long, nine wide, side wheel, oscil- 
lating engine, cabin accommodations for (on a 
pinch) ten, speed ten miles an hour. She was 
in prime condition, and played, puffed, and 
whistled her part nobly throughout. 
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As is not uncommon in the season and place, | foliage; the black but perfectly clear water over- 
the weather was warmish. Thirst had its claims | hung by varieties of flowers, grasses, and shrubs 
to attention. By consequence a unanimous mo- | innumerable. The blue flag, the coral honey- 
tion to the cabin was put and carried. The | suckle, the magnolia-like and richly perfumed 
absorption of a glass of sherry-colored fluid (all | blossoms of the laurel conspicuous. Animal life 
the swamp water derives that color from satura-| was less profuse. Now and then a moccasin 
tion with vegetable matter, and there is no finer | would glide under the shore, or a gay-colored 
water in the world) followed. This duty to our | lizard dodge rapidly roundastump. The mock- 
vital forces performed, several of the party, with | ing-bird, its cousin the ubiquitous cat-bird, the 
Mr. Quien, Sen., entered a row-boat, to go above | blue jay, a stray heron, and—horresco referens— 
the bridge, along the North River and the canal | the buzzard, constituted the powers above. The 
to the point where the steam excavators were at | great dredges, brandishing their black arms 
work, a mile and a half distant. Our passage | among the fallen Titans of the wood, and drag- 
thither, if not altogether as imposing as Cleo-| ging up the remains of long departed vegetable 
patra’s rows on the Nile, led through a finer | giants, saluting the while, as if in derision, the 
colonnade of Nature’s architecture than Thebes | surviving patriarchs with rapid puffs of steam, 
or Luxor could have matched. Our path was an | contributed more than any thing else to give life 
avenue of water, a hundred feet wide, straight as | to the scene. More efficient and powerful pio- 
an arrow, walled in with cypresses of primeval | neers never invaded the virgin wilderness. They 
growth, their enormous boles sustaining at the | work in pairs, one machine a little in advance of 
summit a mass of the most delicate, feather-like | its mate. Each cuts a path forty feet wide and 
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SAIL HO! 


eight feet deep, piling up the black chaos of mud 
and stumps on either hand in long ramparts. 
Altogether, there are nine at work on the line, 
which embraces eight and a half miles of canal 
in Virginia, and five and a half in North Carolina, 
eighty feet wide and deep enough for vessels 
drawing eight feet water. These dimensions 
will allow the passage of craft of a much larger 
class than those navigating the Dismal Swamp 
Canal. Over that work it claims many addi- 
tional advantages, one of which is that only a 
single lock, of two or three feet lift, is needed in 
the whole distance. There will be an abundance 
of trade for both. 

The importance of this improvement to the 
State of North Carolina may be estimated by the 
fact that she has subscribed near half the calcu- 
lated cost. When completed, as it may be in 
1859, a very extensive navigation within her 
borders which has been cut off from access to sea 
since the closing of Currituck Inlet in 1829, will 
have a better channel than ever. More than 
this, all the rest of her sounds and rivers, north 
of Hatteras and south of Elizabeth City, instead 
of being dependent on a single dangerous passage 
eastward, Oregon Inlet, or on the crooked and 
narrow channel of the Pasquotauk River north- 
Vor. XVIIT.—No. 108.—3 B 





ward, will be connected with Chesapeake Bay by 
a route nearly an air line, and traversible by the 
largest craft those waters will foat. Nor is the 
enterprise of much inferior moment to Norfolk, 
to or by whose wharves all the trade secured by 
it must pass. It is one of the most promising 
of those new works which, if her merchants show 
a spirit at all commensurate with the occasion, 
must infuse new life into the commerce of that 
city, and make her what the finest harbor south 
of New York should have made her long ago. 
Returned from the swamp excursion, we were 
ready to unhitch our pony steamboat and steer 
for the south. But delay unlooked for occurred. 
A passenger was behind time. Number six was 
an ‘‘auncient marinere” of the neighborhood, who 
was to accompany us to Currituck Court House, 
and enlighten Meadows on the way as to the 
chart of the river and the Sound. Many an anx- 
ious glance was cast up the perfectly straight and 
perfectly level road by which we expected the ad- 
vent of the veteran. High noon had long passed 
when the unbroken perspective was intersected 
by an apparition which gave the momentary 
impression that the old gentleman was voy- 
aging in the manner of his youth, and bearing 
down on us in a sloop. When the mysterious 
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craft first hove in sight, she was hull down. The 
horse soon rose above the horizon, and the mys- 
tery was solved. What the ignorant stranger 
had taken for mast and sail proved to be the up- 
per works of a top-sulky, principally top. We 
are afraid to guess the altitude of the two-wheeled 
sentry-box; but it entirely overshadowed the lit- 
tle horse, and wagged to and fro, backward and 
forward over him, in a way calculated to inspire 
the most distressing fears of his personal safety. 
But all went, or rather came, well. Our worthy 
old sea-dog, Captain Perse, still had his sea-legs 
on, and kept his perpendicular despite sundry 
desperate wrenches administered to his turn-out 
by some corduroy road near the bridge. We 
need not say that he had a warm welcome, nor 
that the song of Calypso speedily changed from 
a fizzle toa snort. She commenced operations 
by thoroughly sprinkling, in two or three well- 











UNDEB WAY, 


directed puffs, a solution of soot over the clothes 
of the passengers. This preliminary through, 
she struck down the centre of the canal-like 
stream, the overhanging branches almost brush- 
ing her wheel-houses. The water having the 
color of brown stout, the sensation was some 
what that of navigating the torrent that swept 
away a London street some years ago, when one 
of Whitbread’s vats gave way, except that there 
was no torrent. 

‘¢ Fine stream this!” said Meadows. 

*¢ Narrowish,” said we. 

‘Rather; the fact is we want width more 
than depth, though the channel here is generally 
as wide as the river, and that is wide enough for 
a vessel as long as our locks to warp around in.” 

‘Tt hardly looks so to the eye. The semi- 
sunken canal-boat above the bridge just reaches 
from bank to bank, bating the five feet through 
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which we rowed. Hard indeed is it to realize| ‘‘This pool would hardly fill the boilers of his 
that the desolate spot we have just left should | big and rapid namesake.” 
have been once a mart.” | ‘¢ But it will help to bear cargo to fill the holds 
‘*It was, nevertheless. Vessels from the | of larger steamers, I hope,” replied Meadows, 
West Indies used to lie under these cypress- | ‘*to follow her transatlantic track from a Vir- 
boughs. The city of New York was then fed | ginia port.” 
with early potatoes by fast-sailing schooners from ‘*So mote it be! May the Old Dominion, in 
this river. It was on the deck of a North Land- | reconquering her wildernesses, reconquer the sea ! 
ing trader that the lord of a score of steamships, | Two centuries ago this region was not wilder 
the potentate of the paddle, the august Vander- | than it now is. She was then, and for a century 
bilt himself, imped his wing for the flight of | more, the first of the colonies in commerce. The 
greatness and gain?” | two modes of progress may again go together. 
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But speaking of steamers, this must be the first 
the North River—of Virginia, not of New York 
—ever whitened under.” 

“The very first. She is our Clermont, though 
I don’t claim to be a Fulton.” 

‘Then the natives will be as much startled at 
the novelty as those of Queen Bess’s days were 
when Raleigh’s men sought access this way to 
the country of the Chesapeake tribe.” 

** Natives are as scarce here now as they were | 
then, or more so. We shall astonish few this | 
afternoon but muskrats.” 

* And they, to judge from their dress, are not 








natives, but furryners,” chimed in Mr. Quien, 
from the helm. 

** Good Heavens, young man!” objurgated M. ; 
‘another pun like that, and you'll have us hope- 
lessly aground.” 

It proved as Meadows said. Solitude reigned | 
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supreme. Large tracts, now covered with pines, | — 


were pointed out by our white-haired Palinurus | 
as having been productive corn-fields in his day. 
In the first sixteen miles we passed but one 
house, and its two occupants were the only dis- 
cernible human beings. The rats were'decidedly 
in the majority. They dived under our bows 
with a calmness that savored more of philosophy 
than fright, and perhaps more contempt of the 
intruders than either. A few fishing nets dry- 
ing on the bushes were the outward and visible 
signs, however, of more bipeds than we saw. If 
the musical ideas of the two beings whom we did 
scare were not expanded by the scream our whis- 
tle greeted them with, the fault was not on 
board. 

Two hours’ run brought us to Pungo Bridge, 
near the mouth of the river, and the heart of a 
sort of rural Five Points or Alsatia. The hour 
we spent here in trying to make the draw respond 
to the repeated pulls of the entire ship’s company, 
afforded some opportunity for studying the man- 
ners and physiognomy of the people. Repeated 
peals and appeals of the whistle elicited from an 
adjacent cabin two men and a woman. One of 
the men was old, and the other very old. The 
woman was an unhappy medium. None had 
any teeth. The males triturated tobacco inces- 
santly with their gums. The elder one, accord- 
ing to tradition—which may have wronged him 
—was a homicide; his crime having been com- 
mitted, we suppose, in the infancy of the country, 
ere hanging was invented. Every thing about 
the place looked old, even the puppies. The two 
leaves of the draw, from long and undisturbed 
association, stuck so closely to each other that 
the divorcing of them sufficiently to let the smoke- 
pipe slide through was a work of time and pa- 
tience. Justice to the Pungotese demands the 
confession that they surveyed the process with 
untiring interest, and would, when a rope broke, 
a chain got fast, or the whole of us were unavail- 
ingly suspended by our hands, encourage our 
labors with a smile. 

Below this eligible location our watery track 
gradually broadened into Currituck Sound, a 








fresh-water lake some eighty miles long north 


A PUNGOTESE. 


and south, and from five to fifteen wide. It 
heads the chain of inland bays, parallel with the 
sea-shore, which stretches from Cape Henry to 
Southern Florida. 

The sun sank into the distant marshes on our 
right, and the sea-breeze came fresh and cool 
from the left. It was a thing to be enjoyed in 
silence—sitting on the hurricane-deck and sway- 
ing to the dance of the fair Calypso as she capered 
over the waves. Musing arose with the volup- 
tuous swell. Like the solitary boat’s-crew of 
1585 we were explorers—sent out, indeed, not 
by the Virgin Queen, nor the pink of chivalry, 
but by one of those entities described by Ran- 
dolph as having ‘‘no breech to be kicked, and no 
soul to be damned.” Raleigh, with all his 
knightly ardor, was in search of gold. So was 
the joint-stock company part of us had the honor 
to represent. Why not as sacred the sacra fames 
now as then? Does the substitution, in its mis- 
sionaries, of cassimere tights and stove-pipe hats 
for trunk-hose and ostrich-feathers, make it less 
respectable? Or does the charm of antiquity 
work all the difference? Is the gulf between 
the chivalric and the sordid to be gauged by the 
tailor or the almanac? On this subject we came 
to a very self-soothing conclusion. We felt su- 
perior to our precursors. Unlike them, we car- 
ried no rapier, saker, arquebuse, or other weapon 
more deadly than a high-pressure boiler. True, 
friend Meadows’s armory contained some pocket- 
pistols; but they were not dangerous. We did 
not contemplate killing any of the aborigines. 
Peaceful conquest was the object of the expedi- 
tion. Our leader’s aim was to draw North Car- 
olina and Virginia together, and ours — indi- 
vidually and personally speaking—to draw them 
apart. Our motto was one: Nulla dies sine linea, 
differently translated, his version being ‘‘ Every 
(canal) line has its day”—ours, ‘‘ Let every day 
have its line.” How nobly different such an 
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SHIFTING 


animus from the shooting, burning, and baptiz- 
ing spirit of Layne, Grenvil, Drake, and the rest 
of the ‘‘old original” flibustiers ! 

The nineteenth century, proceeded our solilo- 
quy, does not get justice. Its children seem more 
ashamed of it than the eternal superstition that 
the former days were better than these days avails 
to explain. Its great achievements in material 
progress—greater than those of its fifty or sixty 
predecessors all together—every body boasts of. 
But, coupled with the boast is an ever-ready and 
sweeping ascription of them to selfish motives, and 
to such alone. Mammon, Mammon, is the de- 
clared root of it all; as if that Californian deity 
had been wholly unworshiped by any preceding 
age. Doubtless this self-depreciation hath its ad- 
vantages; but modesty and truth are two differ- 
ent things. And truth requires the statement, 
startling as it may seem, that, human nature being 
much the same as in the year one, human mo- 
tives are not materially different ; that scarcely an 
instance is furnished since the first Crusade, even 
by the days of chivalry, of a nation’s having acted 
from purely disinterested and exalted motives, 
with the men who compose them; that but a 
solitary man, Columbus, of all the old discover- 
ers, was wholly actuated by impulses distinct 
from personal aggrandizement, and that he, per- 
haps, alone of them all was paid with sneers at 
first and chains at the last; that Washington, 
one of the few other self-forgetters, was better 
appreciated by his lucre-loving contemporaries 
than the world-seeking Genoese by those who 
lived with and immediately after him, though 
the stimulus of benefits conferred operated in fa- 








BALLAST. 


vor of the one as well as the other; that the ro- 
mance of scientific and geographical discovery is 
shaming the novels every day; that Kane, Frank- 
lin, and the French doctor in Egypt who slept in 
the sheets of a plague-patient, are fair offsets to 
Bayard and Balboa; that the merchants who 
have just sent their money to the bottom of the 
sea in the shape of wire and tar, carried the he- 
roic in mercantile adventure as far as the Ger- 
man, Fugger, who entertained Charles V. with 
the perfume of his own bond for millions burned 
in a pyre of cinnamon; and that, in fine, the do- 
ing away with so many prejudices that cramped 
and warped the heart and mind of man must fa- 
vor not only a more general, but an actually 
higher, development of the finest capacities of 
both. 

The prevalent idea that the diffusion of knowl- 
edge and intellectual culture has nourished the 
critical faculty at the expense, and almost to the 
annihilation, of the creative, means, when trans- 
lated, that because every body can understand 
and enjoy the sublime, nobody can produce it. 
Surely in an age so commercial the axiom that 
supply equals demand ought to be more familiar. 
We have no Homer, but ours is simply one of 
twenty-seven centuries that have been equally 
unfortunate. Thorwaldsen and the rest have 
not matched the Apollo or the Discobulus, but 
they have come nearer it than any of their Chris- 
tian predecessors, and, in our private opinion, as 
near as any body ever will. Sheridan Knowles 
and Scribe are some distance behind Shakspeare, 
and neither Southey, Bailey, nor Barlow will 
outlive Milton; but though Shakspeare’s con- 
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temporary dramatists are also superior to ours, 
we have better poets than Dryden or Waller. 
The fact.is, that those we have named, and who 
are usually adduced in support of the delusion 
spoken of, are wonders who stand alone, inde- 
pendent of the influences of their day, and who 
might have appeared in any age. The reign of 
the merry monarch was not a period remarkable 
for pure, healthy, fresh, and vigorous life and 
feeling. There was not more of primeval art- 
lessness and enthusiasm than now, and therefore 
no cause, according to the fashionable theory, 
why Milton should have been coeval with Nell 
Gwynn more than with Fulton. The Iliad, the 
Apollo, Richard III., and Paradise Lost have 
more admirers and more students now than they 
ever had before. Thus they may be said to be- 
long to ours more than to the epoch which pro- 
duced them. What becomes, then, of the alle- 
gation that such efforts are the mere concretion 
or crystallization of the contemporary popular 
mind, and that yet we do not duplicate them be- 
cause we understand them better and sympathize 
with them more? 

Apparently the strongest argument in behalf 
of the creed in question is furnished by the revi- 
val of the fine arts between the middle of the fif- 
teenth and the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. There flourished then not one merely, 
but many painters who have not been approach- 
ed since. But it is equally certain that art-crit- 
ics were as numerous and profound then as now, 
and, consequently, that Meinherrs Winckelmann 
and Mengs are not responsible for having fright- 
ened genius back into mediocrity, and extin- 





guished the grand style. It is apropos that filthy 
lucre had a powerful hand in the renaissance, 
and that much of its glory is due to the commer- 
cial cities of Italy and Holland, and the vast in- 
flux of gold from the new Spanish colonies. Why 
may not similar conditions now favor similar re- 
sults ? 

The mistake consists in judging this, that, or 
the other era by the very first of its great men, 
and not by those who form the leading c/ass. 
As we have said, the superlatives are to be 
thrown out of the case altogether. Centuries 
separate them, and they can not be the property 
ofaday. Follow this rule, and our age is seen 
fully to hold its own in every walk of intellect. 

Why should increased analytic skill obstruct 
literature more than increased microscopic skill 
retard the natural sciences, or the dissecting- 
room be the grave of medical art? Great orig- 
inal minds it aids without fettering, while to 
those of inferior cast it is the sine qua non of ex- 
istence. 

Let, then, the eighteen hundreds, as they file 
on, each with its contribution of light and knowl- 
edge to the ever-heaping, never-waning stock, 
march proudly among the other children of time. 
The mystic glow of ‘‘ the light that never was on 
sea nor shore” plays not less brilliantly around 
their path. They bring home the beautiful 
forms and thoughts of all the others to every vil- 
lage and every fireside. They are daily turning 
into palpable reality some wild poetic dream of 
their departed sisters. And as they extend the 
domain of the actual, they extend, still in ad- 
vance of it, the sphere of the imaginary. At- 
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WOOD AND WATER. 


lantis, Cathay, and El Dorado are peopled now 
with beings of flesh and blood, and are the goal 
of fire-breathing monsters compared to which the 
dragons of old fable were playthings. Along 
the bottom of the ocean words flash back and 
forth with a speed never fancied for the man- 
dates of Olympus. The antipodes are dotted 
with astronomic and magnetic observatories, 
from which hundreds of eyes watch through the 
night to disentangle worlds that swarm beyond 
the stars, and to trace the workings of a fluid 
more impalpable than light. And the wider 
universe and the subtler forces of human passion 
and human polity engage a not less ardent or 
less successful band. 

‘Yes, Meadows, a fig for antiquity! ‘Cock 
up your beaver, lad; cock it fu’ brawly,’ in the 
face of the sea-rovers of old. The chaps who 
plundered the Spanish galleons in time of peace, 
and burned the friendly Indian villages of Croa- 
tan in revenge for the disappearance of a stew- 
pan, were not more respectable than Lafitte, and 
far less than Lopez. Huzza for the age of 
steam! Blank, shove her along a little faster. 
Captain, shift your stool to the centre of the 
deck, and get her in better trim.” 

Darkness was upon the face of the waters, un- 
broken save by three fourpenny dips which illu- 





mined the city of Currituck Court House, distant 
one mile. The Sound beneath us had become 
thick and slab with grass as we wheeled shore- 
ward. We were paddling through the vastest 
of duck-ponds ; for hither, in winter, throng the 
canvas-backs, lured by the vadisneria. 

Grass-grown streets are familiar things, even 
in many parts of our young country; but grass- 
grown harbors are seldom heard of. We were 
now in one, the densely-flourishing-stems, eight 
and ten feet long, washing against the sides of 
the half dozen sail-boats that constituted the vis- 
ible marine. When, with the freshening of the 
waters thirty years ago, grass came in, oysters 
went out. The white shells of the defunct glare 
sadly up through the shallows. Currituck oys- 
ters, once famous, have no other memorials than 
these. The light of other days shines only in 
the terrapin and the crab. 

The ancient village before us is the shire- 
town of a county some eighty miles long, and 
embracing the scene of the earliest attempt at 
colonizing the present territory of the United 
States. The representative of the county in the 
House of Commons of the State resides on Roan- 
oke Island, not far from the site of Captain 
Layne’s fort. Little of the town was to be seen 
from the boat, or, indeed, as we found afterward, 
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from any other point. Half a dozen loungers 
might be made out on shore. Considerations 
connected with said loungers and their fellow- 
citizens the mosquitoes, induced the anchoring 
of the Calypso a hundred yards from the land. 
The evening meal and the subsequent cigar dis- 
patched, the silence was soon unbroken in our 
little cabin, save by the tremulous bass of some 
tired snorer, or the tremulous treble of an adven- 
turous gallinipper, whom interest in the visitors 
had tempted an unwonted distance from terra 
Jirma. 

The morrow was made locally momentous by 
the meeting of the county court and a political 
convention. From dawn till noon, therefore, 
did the yeomanry of Currituck and the attorneys 
of the nearest villages, twenty miles distant, pour 
in. Among the whole procession ‘‘a solitary 
horseman” would have required hard search to 
find. Every body went on wheels. The 
principle of rotation was universally recog- 
nized. The roads are too good to waste time 
in the saddle. Vehicles of every description, 
with some hitherto undescribed, resembled each 
other uniformly in one respect—that of being the 
lightest of their class. The Currituckians seem 
long ago to have solved the problem of finding 
the smallest possible quantity of raw material 
consistent with the required strength, in animals 
not less than carriages. For freedom from re- 
dundant weight they might challenge the world 
to match their buggies, sulkies, rockaways, carts, 
horses, mules, and shaft-oxen. There are no 
wagons. ‘‘Slow-draught” horses would be out 
of place. The carts, with the small but well- 
formed and clean-limbed little animals which 





draw them, convey a very fair load. Like every 
thing else here, they—the carts and horses—are 
amphibious. Scorning the superfluous luxury 
of a wharf, they meet the boats half way. Back- 
ing into three feet of water, the vehicle is tilted 
into the vessel, which, on its part, is strongly in- 
clined to meet its terrene visitor. The wharf, 
being three feet wide and a foot and a half high, 
and strongly resembling the spring-board of a 
circus, is calculated more for show than use. On 
the present occasion it groaned under some corn 
and several barrels of cherries. May Court is 
known as ‘‘ Cherry Court,” from the quantity of 
that fruit then and there consumed. ‘‘The more 
we gazed the more the wonder grew” that any 
of the population ever lived till June. At the 
most moderate estimate, May Court ought to 
decimate it with the bowel complaint. 

As the town comprises but five houses, inde- 
pendent of the court-house and jail, it became a 
curious and interesting question where and how 
the sovereigns and their horses were to be ac- 
commodated. It turned out that the latter were, 
in one respect, better provided for than their 
lords. Most of them could look out from the 
extensive stables and scan their riders recreating 
al fresco under rude booths, composed of three 
poles and a clapboard roof. Successive detach- 
ments crowded into these romantic retreats. To 
them were dispensed, in tin pans, a dinner of 
corn bread, stewed oysters, and divers incompre- 
hensible forms of bacon. Contemplating this 
peaceful scene of substantial enjoyment, it was 
impossible for a lover of modern civilization to 
avoid contrasting the present with the past, and 
calling up the images of our illustrious predeces- 
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sors, the first white explorers of this shore. They | ores, would carry but 15 men, with their pronis- 
were obliged to pick up a precarious subsistence | ions for 7 dayes.” We are not told that it did. 
in the shape of an occasional bag of corn or peas | In any case, they must have been brought to short 
—sometimes, no doubt, when their treasury of | commons ere their return if they depended on 
glass beads and tenpenny nails ran low, in a/| their own resources; and the savages, albeit tim- 
something hurried way. Their boat, “‘ with 4 | id, must have gained courage from numbers. 
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A forlorn-looking juggler added to the attrac- 
tions of the day by fishing eggs from an empty 
bag and expectorating ribbon. But we are proud 
to say that the Calypso beat magic, and was de- 
cidedly the lioness. An unbroken stream of vis- 
itors poured into her miniature cabin. It was 
constantly filled to its utmost capacity with men 
and boys, according to their respective idiosyn- 
crasies either vacantly admiring the ‘‘ gorgeous” 
furniture, or earnestly and intelligently discuss- 
ing the new era of commercial activity which 
seemed to be opening on their beautiful country. 
And we must here say that, for average culture, 
intelligence, and physical vigor, the people of 
this ‘‘ kingdom by the sea” will hold their own 
with most other communities, North or South. 
With great facility of inter-communication by 
land and water, a soil easily cultivated, cheap, 
and productive of a great variety of luxuries and 
necessaries; the fresh sea-breeze to checkmate 
the miasma of the swamps; light taxation; and 
a healthy ignorance of, or contempt for, isms of 
every kind, they enjoy happiness, comfort, and 
content in no ordinary degree. Saith Master 
Ralph Layne: ‘‘This territory, being fifteen myle 
from the shoare, for pleasantness of seate, for 
temperature of climate, fertility of soyle, and 
comoditie of the sea, besides beares good woods, 





saxefras, walnuts, etc., not to be excelled by any 
other whatsoever.” The broad waters of the 
Sound, and its tributaries which leave few points 
more than a few miles distant from sloop navi- 
gation, gives old and young, male and female, a 
semi-amphibious turn. It is rather startling to 
a mountaineer to see a party composed of two or 
three women and one man lift anchor and hoist 
sail in the gloaming, and steer straight into the 
dusk toward a horizon all of water. And wind 
and wave at times make matters quite lively on 
the surface of the Sound. The six or eight feet 
of sand, swelling at regular but distant intervals 
into isolated cones fifty feet high, which is piled 
up along the sea, offers slight obstruction to the 
east wind, and north and south the sweep is as 
free. This universal familiarity with sails pos- 
sessed by what may be called our inland coast 
people, from Nantucket to the Rio Grande, fur- 
nishes the Union with an element of naval strength 
by no means contemptible, though it may figure 
but feebly in our marine statistics. It is com- 
mon to speak of the insular conformation of Great 
Britain as a perpetual guarantee of her maritime 
superiority. But, compared with ours, her coast- 
line is bluff and unbroken by indentations. Be- 
tween fresh water and blue water she has nothing 
intermediate. Almost the whole of our Atlantic 
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border, on the contrary, has a double or treble 
line of shore. Innumerable bays and estuaries, 
running parallel with or at right angles to the 
beach proper, navigable and more or less land- 
locked, carry mast and sail into the heart of the 
country, and, as it were, to the thresholds of a 
large portion of our people. If the two islands 
of Britain, with their two or three thousand miles 
of shore-line, make her mighty on the sea, how 
much more should our tiers on tiers of islands, 
with their thirty thousand miles of beach, do for 
America? ‘True, the English seas are more 
uniformly rough; but the school they give the 
mariner is hardly severer than that furnish- 
ed by the trials of a winter on the American 
coast. 

But we are falling into the Fourth of July 
vein. A truce to squibs and crackers till the 
next annual eruption of the national volcano. 

Looking landward, see that other type and 
earnest of national vigor—that immense grape- 
vine, covering a small field from a single stem. 
It is the scuppernong, a North Carolina special- 
ty. No other American grape so resembles the 
European varieties in freedom from pulp and 
twang. Let us make our own wine, and plenty 
of it, saith the creed of St. Nicholas of Cincin- 
nati (and a saint of true and long worth he is, as 
his name betokens). Then no more Sagerac, no 
more baldface, no more tinctures of cocculus In- 
dicus, no more poor-houses, no more temperance 
societies, no more Goughs. Perhaps so; or rath- 
er, certainly so, to a certain or uncertain extent. 
Cheap wine and cheap beer will do good. But 
our varied climate and varied idiosyncrasy de- 
mand a varied stimulant. It is absurd to sup- 
pose that any one tipple shall satisfy the univers- 
al Yankee throat—that to the popular question, 
‘¢ What will you take ?” one unanimous response 
shall be sent up, alike from the semi-polar log- 
cutter of Maine, the semi-tropical merveilleux of 
New Orleans, the lean speculator of Minnesota, 
or the piazza-lounging planter of the Palmetto 
State. 

Divers lively excursions across and down the 
Sound occupied our little boat for the two days 
of our stay. Neither crinoline nor obesity were 
possibilities contemplated by her builder. Con- 
sequently she had not always more space or more 
steadiness than the occasion demanded. On the 
third morning we (individually) were awakened 
by the noise of the engine. A glance showed 
the city of Currituck, sufficiently concise before, 
to be growing small by degrees and beautifully 
less, the grass settling itself sluggishly over our 
retreating track, and the deserted wind-mill, that 
makes the main landmark, rearing its skeleton 
arms more and’more dimly. We were once more 
‘to the northland heading.” 

Our limit in point of time forced us to defer 
the prosecution of our intended visit to Roanoke 
Island. Save for a month or two in the year, 
access to it is occasional only and uncertain. 
The watering-place on the beach opposite it was 
not yet open, and the tide of steamboats and 
fashionables was but preparing for the flow. 
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L 
RE is a Farm-house fringed with vines, 
And o’er its roof the sunlight shines; 
Where swallows sail the summer air, 
And pour their notes of music there. 


The wifely wren hath built her nest 

Snug ’gainst the roof’s low, modest crest; 
While ‘round each plant and blossoming tre 
Swings in and out the humble-bee. 


The house-dog suns his shaggy side 
Nearest the porch the cat beside ; 
While robin redbreast chants his song, 
And mocking-birds the notes prolong. 


There is a face within the cot— 

Oh! blessed face, and ne’er forgot! 
Her beauteous eyes turn on her boy— 
The mother’s hope, the widow’s joy. 


A playmate of the birds he seems, 
A shape that comes to us in dreams; 
The shadow from the broken tree 
Ne’er fell as yet, my child, on thee! 


IL 
There is a House within the town, 
Rich carvings o’er its portals frown, 
And silken curtains bar the way 
Of rising sun and noontide day. 


Old paintings hang along the wall, 
Stained lights upon the carpet fall; 
Rich mouldings here and there are fret, 
Carved woods in blue and gold are set. 


Upon the buffet silver gleams 

Where Art hath carved her choicest dreams ; 
The liv’ried valet hovers ‘round 

With muffled feet that wake no sound. 


A face beneath the lights is there, 

Its lines deep graved by grief and care; 
His hand, long used to count his gold, 
Is thin and long, and lean and cold. 


There is a Ship upon the sea— 

A golden-freighted argosy— 

Bearing the golden fleece from far 
To port where sets the Evening Star. 


Ii. 


The merchant’s thoughts are not with thee, 
Oh! golden-freighted argosy ; 

But with the Farm-house fringed with vines, 
Upon whose roof the sunlight shines. 


He sums his long life o’er and o’er, 

His wealth, his credit, social power ; 
But still his thoughts will wander there, 
Where swallows sail the summer air. 


"Mid all the notes and bonds that stand 
His memory ‘round, like silver band, 
His fancy fondly ’scapes to thee, 

Thou robin’s-note from out the tree! 


Along the chambers of the past 

Are busts in bronze and marble cast; 
Still are his thoughts within the cot, 
And mother’s name is ne'er forgot. 
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THE BURNING OF SALTONE 
VILLA. 


HE mansion-house or villa of Saltone was 
built by William Saltone, of Georgia, in the 
years 1832, ’33, and ’34. In the winter of 1832 
the proprietor sold his plantations in Georgia, 
at the persuasion of his wife, who, though a 
young woman, was known, by a custom of fam- 
ily and neighborhood, as ‘‘ Madam Saltone,” 
and built a villa in Eastern Massachusetts, near 
one of the interior villages of that State. He 
was the last representative of an ancient family 
of Virginia, which for several generations had 
given signs of decay by melancholia and insanity. 
The two younger brothers of William had lived 
_ unmarried, and died in middle life by their own 
act. Madam Saltone was a second cousin of | 
her husband, and though a lady of superior man- 


ners and rare education, was of a severe and | 


compressive temper, haughty in general society, 
and dwelling much upon ideas of aristocracy. 
She had been eminently beautiful, and when I 
first saw her at Saltone villa, one year after the 
sudden demise of Mr. Saltone, who was found 
lying dead of apoplexy in a field near the house, 
during the absence of his wife on a visit to the 
South, she retained the full splendor of a majes- 
tic countenance and figure, with a manner and 
bearing the most queen-like I had ever seen in 
woman. She was then in her thirty-fifth year. 


At the completion of the second year of her 
widowhood Madam Saltone was privately mar- 


ried to Mr. William Davenant, of Boston; a 
gentleman of fortune, ten years her junior, and 
of singularly winning and amiable manners. 
Being the business manager and legal adviser of 
the family, I enjoyed the confidence and conver- 
sation of Mr. Davenant and his lady, and the 
characters and personal peculiarities of both were 
well known to me. 

Three years had elapsed, and the second mar- 
riage of Madam Saltone promised, like the first, 
to bea childless one. Neither Davenant nor his 
wife had any near relatives who would naturally 
be the heirs of their large estates. The husband 
became gloomy, abstracted, and desponding. I 
attributed the change to his disappointment in 
regard to offspring, and advised him to adopt a 
son. He thanked me for the suggestion, and 
said that he would certainly provide himself with 
an heir, if it were possible, for the sake of the 
name, if for nothing more. 

Mr. Davenant then informed me that he was 

ing preparations for a journey to Europe, 


making 
where he intended to collect pictures, plate, and | 


works of art for a new house in the city, which 
Madam Davenant was building. He would be 
absent perhaps a year. 

Soon after this conversation I was sent for by 
Madam Davenant to her room. She was in 
bed, attended by her physician, and seemed ill. 
She informed me of the projected journey; said 
that ‘‘she had no desire to accompany her hus- 
band, but would remain and superintend the 
building of the new house, which,” she added, 





| | given to me. 





with a sigh, ‘might be an amusement.” Mad- 
am Davenant looked pale and sad, which was 
noticeable, as her expression was usually clear 
and decided. She gave me a bundle of docu- 
ments to examine and copy. I retired imme- 
diately to my room and opened the package. 
It contained three legal instruments; the wills 
of Davenant and his wife, mutually leaving all 
they possessed to each other, and a power of at- 
torney for myself to manage the personal affairs 
of the husband during his absence. They were 
drawn up carefully in the bold, angular hand- 
writing of the lady, whose talent for affairs suit- 
ed well with the pride and firmness of her dispo- 
sition. 

The next day these papers were executed and 
Mr. Davenant advised that I take 
them with me to Boston, and lodge them in a 
place of security. After some demur, the lady 
consented, and I left the house, glad to escape 


|from an atmosphere of gloom and suspicion, 
| which all the luxury and splendor of Saltone 


villa and the elegant conversation of its master 
had not power to dispel. 

The mansion stood upon the slope of a broad 
hill facing the sunrise. On a clear day, with a 
powerful telescope, the site of Boston, Milton 
Hill, and the ocean were faintly discernible from 
the upper windows. It was separated from the 
village by an arm of the forest which extended 
eastward from the mountains. The lawn in 
front of the mansion was a grand crescent, 
fringed on its outer curve with fine elms. A 
carriage-way, after winding through the forest, 
entered the lawn upon the right. The view in 
front overlooked the summits of the highest trees 
of the plain, and presented a prospect of more 
than twenty villages, far and near, white marks 
on the green bosom of the land. Orchards, 
copses, corn-fields, and silver streams added in- 
terest to the view. 

The side doors of the villa opened into rose- 
bowered paths, which terminated by long grada- 
tions in shady shrubberies; and these in hickory 
groves, which mingled insensibly with the natu- 
ral forest. The viny porticoes, hung with wood- 
bine, clematis, and rare creepers; the long con- 
servatory, a palace of glass, resting upon rows 
of Moorish columns, under which a vast assem- 
blage of flowering plants of the tropics sated the 
eye and sense with beauty and odor; cases of 
exquisite shells, coins, and books, in the interior 
rooms; a hall so light end brilliant it seemed 
almost a continuation of the painted porticoes ; 
carpets and furniture in keeping with the rich 
colors of the wall, and exquisitely ornate; in- 
struments of music, which stood, mute servants 
of melody, in their pictured recesses; paintings 
of all ages, whose subject required no explana- 
tion, not even a verse of Scripture, fixing and 
charming the gaze at the first view; the quiet 
but sombre richness of the rooms, all different, 
characteristic, and supported by a decorative art 
that neglected nothing, and relieved while it 
satisfied the eye; the vastness and variety of the 
immense house where a king’s retinue might 
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have been entertained ; in the midst of all moved 
two rare and beautiful figures, childless, joyless, 
polished as the statues of their halls, and cold 
as they; tending in weariness toward a future 
without aim or hope, and dreaming always of 
‘¢ what might have been.” 

It was my habit, when approaching the villa, 
to take a by-road that led over the low range of 
mountains overlooking its western front. I did 
this to get the view, which was at all seasons at- 
tractive; not so much for those extended features 
of cultivated landscape scenery, which, I main- 
tain, surpass, in some parts of lovely Massachu- 
setts, the fairest scenic reputations of France and 
England, but for the view of Saltone through an 
opening in the forest. 

All beauties, even those of the human form, 
depend much upon association. The velvet lawns 
of baronial manors delight the Englishman, and 
the heavy and somewhat tame architecture of his 
country-seats pleases him more than they do an- 
other: he loves them through an educated taste ; 
they are the first impression, the ideal of youth, 
the pride of manhood, the prejudice of age. No 
less charming and sacred to me, for the same 
reasons, are the beauties of my native land. 

The last time I saw Saltone through the oak 
opening on the mountain road the glory of sun- 
rise had illuminated its crystalline roofs, on 
whose numerous angles, and over the Moorish 
chimneys, the green masses of the creepers were 
made transparent by penetrating sunbeams. Over 
the great doors stalactitic canopies, rich with 
flowers, covered shaded entrances, cool and lus- 
trous as the caves of the sea. Each window 
seemed a deeply carved frame, fit for some living 
portrait of pensive loveliness. The indescribable 
pale brown of the walls made a rich ground-work 
for the foliage of living green which clung to it 
or floated around it. 

[had passed the night at the village tavern and 
rode over at sunrise. The inn-keeper, my queru- 
lous and venerable friend, Deacon Satterlee, 
poured out a muddy stream of talk touching 
the villa; the absence of ‘‘ Squire” Davenant in 
Europe; Madam Davenant, her charities, her 
pride, her quarrels with a Swiss housekeeper; 
the jealousy of the neighbor farmers and their 
people, who teased and annoyed the “villa 
folks ;’ Madam Davenant’s habits; she was a 
late sleeper; ate little or nothing; read a great 
deal; played a little on the guitar; sang glorious- 
ly when no one was near; was often * sick,” or 
seemed to be so, and would shut herself weeks 
together in her chamber; how many ‘‘ helps” 
she employed, and how they ‘‘ wasted and stole 
every thing!” My pity and sympathy were ex- 
cited, and the next morning, when I met the lady 
at her breakfast-table, grave, elegant, and over- 
powering as usual, I could not avoid expressing 
some interest in her lonely situation, and advised 
her to leave Saltone and live in the city till Mr. 
Davenant should return. 

She received my advice with a courteous ac- 
knowledgment, and handed me in reply a letter 
from her husband, in which his return was fixed 
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for the next spring. Madam Davenant con- 
versed with seeming freedom. She spoke of her 
relation with her husband; which, she said, had 
not been productive of happiness for either. 
‘They were both exclusive, both rich, and pre- 
disposed to melancholy.” . . . ‘* Mr. Davenant 
occupied himself of late in scientific pursuits, 
and practiced chemistry and mechanics as a 
recreation.” She smiled when she informed me 
that he had mended the great Dutch clock that 
stood in her bedroom. 

‘*My husband,” she said, ‘‘if a poor man, 
would have been a famous mechanic. Yon 
would not believe how ingenious he is; and with 
admirable taste in all things. He paints well; 
many of those pictures are his. Ihave a guitar 
of his making. He is a good farmer, gardener, 
architect; in short, there is nothing he can not 
do. What a pity,” she added, sighing, ‘that 
Davenant had not been a mechanic, and married 
some poor, uneducated girl, who would worship 
his genius, and cry ‘Oh Heavens!’ to every act 
of his. We were not suited to each other; we 
had both of us outlived the possibility of enjoy- 
ment.” 

** At your years!” 

‘*Yes. I had exhausted life at thirty. I 
married a young man for the sake of a new ex- 
citement. By a strange accident we found that 
we were alike ; and both drew blanks. Neither 
is able to give happiness to the other. Had Mr. 
Davenant been poor and ignorant we should 
have made a paradise of Saltone.” 

‘* But his taste, his genius ?” 

‘* A natural gift, Sir. The greatest geniuses 
in art and science are almost all poor and igno- 
rant at first: in that lies their happiness and 
their success.” 

“‘T had imagined that your marriage was a 
love affair.” 

‘*Oh! you thought so because I was so much 
older than he. Nothing of the kind, I assure 
you. Had it been so I might be happy in being 
jealous. No; Davenant is in love with a poor 
girl—Deacon Satterlee’s daughter.” 

** Bessy Satterlee ?” 

‘The same.” 

**She is pretty, but coarse.” 

**Not at all coarse; you mistake simplicity 
for coarseness. I wish Davenant could marry 
her, but I see no means of arranging a separa- 
tion; we never quarrel—that is the misfortune. 
I would do much to give Davenant his freedom; 
but our laws are ridiculously framed. Perhaps 
you could suggest ?” 

*¢ You are beautiful,” said I, looking once into 
the eyes of Madam Davenant, ‘‘ and still young. 
Could you not arrange some scandal ?” 

She smiled. ‘‘Impossible. No man will at- 
temptit. I am too cold and proud. Besides, I 
will not sacrifice the honor of my family even 
by a rumor. I could endure any thing better 
than a scandal.” 

While we conversed over our coffee the Dutch 
clock above stairs in Madam Davenant’s bed- 
room chimed the hour of ten, and played a deli- 
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cious air—the music, the odor of the flowers and 
hay fields, wafted in by the morning breeze, the 
songs of innumerable birds, the glow of pictured 
beauty from the walls of the apartment, and the 
stir of jasmine vines that looked in at the win- 
dows, contrasted, all of these, with the strange- 
ness of the melancholy conversation, left a weird 
impression upon my imagination. 

At twelve that day—it was a hot, still noon 
of August—I rode over to the village, having 
some business to arrange for Madam Davenant. 
This occupied the rest of the day, and, after the 
customary evening chat with Deacon Satterlee, I 
retired early to my bedroom in the tavern. 

The heat of the summer night and a restless 
fancy kept me awake. At two in the morning, 
after a short, uneasy slumber, I rose and went 
to a window that looked eastward in the direc- 
tion of the villa. The pale, calm features of the 
beautiful Madam Davenant rose before me, and 
I seemed to see the long vista of miseries that 
awaited her course on the downhill of existence. 
I thought of Davenant himself; the singular fate 
that had heaped upon him all possible wretched- 
ness in the guise of brilliant fortune and a proud 
alliance. Was he merely indifferent to his wife, 


or did a stronger feeling interpose between him 
and the woman who looked down upon him, 
pitying and disappointed, from the superior 
height of her own supreme misery ? 

While I was indulging these painful specula- 
tions a few large drops of rain, pattering on the 
roof, accompanied with a puff of cool air, sig- 


naled the beginning of a storm. I leaned out 
of the attic window and saw a black arch of 
cloud which had already reached the zenith, 
and was rushing down upon the eastern half of 
the sky. A moment more, and the heavens 
were lighted with a blinding flash, followed by 
intense darkness, a burst of thunder, and tor- 
rentsof rain. The rain fell without abatement, 
the lightning and thunder were almost continu- 
ous, a wind rushed wildly over the forest, tear- 
ing off the leaves, and whirling before it a min- 
gled tempest of driving rain and flying ruins of 
the trees. 

In the midst of this conflict of the elements I 
was startled by a gleam of ruddy light above the 
foliage of the wood in the direction of the villa. 
I watched it vaguely. The light grew larger 
and shot upward, until at length a tongue of 
flame and a whirl of lurid smoke convinced me 
that either the villa itself or the large barns in 
its vicinity were on fire. I hurried on my 
clothes, wakened the inn-keeper, and sent off the 
stable-boy, who slept in the loft above me, to 
ring the church bell. I then went to the stable 
and saddled my horse. Before I could put foot 
in the stirrup the bell had been tolling several 
minutes and the village was awake. Cries of 
fire, above the war of wind and rain, issued from 
casements far and near; and I saw, by the flashes 
of lightning, a number of men, half dressed, with 
buckets in their hands, rushing along the road 
in tlind haste, in the direction of the villa. 





I | female voice calling my name. 


minutes reached an opening in the forest through 
which I could see the conflagration. 

Arms of solid flame reached out from the 
windows and under the sculptured eaves, and 
clasped their fiery hands together, writhed and 
twined above the roof. The rush of the wind 
carried the flame from window to window, in 
great leaps, to every angle and recess; and the 
entire mass soon became a volcano of fire, roar- 
ing and whirling high against the bosom of the 
lowering thunder-cloud. 

The rain that fell in torrents seemed only to 
intensify the fire, and added to the red light of 
the conflagration a blue halo of burning water, 
like the violet-colored vestment of the flame of a 
candle in the damp air of a mine. All around 
and above was sable darkness, relieved only by 
ruddy gleams reflected from the lawn and the 
semicircle of elms. Quick repeated flashes of 
lightning, hiding half the fire for an instant in 
white light, the volleyed roar of thunder, peal 
after peal, drowning the rush and murmur of the 
conflagration ; an occasional fall inward of roofs 
and turrets; and the moving figures or groups of 
terrified villagers, driven back between rain and 
fire, by the fury of both elements, and seen only 
at intervals by flashes of electric illumination— 
these strange and vivid appearances occupied me 
for a moment. It was impossible to save any 
part of the group of buildings. If any persons 
were in the mansion they had perished. All had 
probably escaped. In less than an hour the 
princely mansion of Saltone—that unrivaled work 
of art and taste, the home of elegance and vertu— 
in an hour, all, pictures, statues, vases, cabinets 
of gems and coins, the rare library of books and 
works of the graver, furniture of graceful pattern, 
satin hangings, carpets of Brussels and Turkey, 
the viny porticoes, the enchanted rose-gardens ; 
the conservatory, rich with exotic perfumes of 
a hundred kinds—all would be a heap of vile 
and smouldering ashes. A sensation of intense 
and choking regret oppressed me, for such irrep- 
arable loss of what all desire and few ever en- 
joy. I did not think at that moment of the in- 
habitants or owners of the villa: their wealth 
would enable them to replace what they had lost. 
It was I who suffered, more than they: insensi- 
bly I had become attached to Saltone—more, 
perhaps, than if it had been my own; I had en- 
joyed all, from the first stone of the corner to 
the last decoration of the hall, without the bur- 
den or the care of proprietorship. The villa with 
its beauties had gradually seated itself, through 
years of intimate acquaintance, in that passion 
with which men seem to be endowed, in common 
with animals—the love of places, of odors, and of 
things; an attachment of whose intensity tiil 
then I had been unconscious. 

While I-stood watching with unspeakable re- 
gret the fall of the last of the four square towers, 
as it plunged sullenly into the smouldering ashes 
of the ruin, and sent upa volley of pointed flames 
and rolling clouds of smoke, I heard an anxious 
It was Sarah 


soon overtook and distanced them, and in five | Behn, Madam Davenant’s Swiss housekeeper, 
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moving about bare-headed in the rain, half 
erazed with terror and excitement. 

*¢ Qh, Sir! can you tell me where I will find 
Madam Davenant?” she exclaimed, running up 
and seizing the bridle of my horse. 

The question was alarming. ‘‘ When did you 
last see her?” I asked. ‘‘I heard it said she 
was safe in the farm-house.” 

*¢QOh! I am afraid she is burned; I have not 
seen her. It was I who ran to the farm-house. 
I had on a dress of hers, and they mistook me 
for Madam.” 

At the same instant Deacon Satterlee came 
hobbling along on his crutch, panting and speech- 
less with haste. 

**TIs Madam Davenant at the village?” I 
asked. ‘ 

** At the village! Madam Davenant? How 
should she get there at this hour?” 

‘*T know, I know she is burned!” screamed 
Sarah Behn, clasping her hands. ‘Oh, it is 
horrible, too horrible! It all comes of that 
wicked John Cisco; he ran away with the rest, 
and no one went to waken Madam Davenant. 
She is dead—she is burned—burned !” 

Crazed with horror and grief, the woman threw 
herself down upon the wet turf, and lapsed into 
a succession of hysterical spasms, rolling over, 
shrieking, and tearing her hair like a maniac. 
Her outcries drew together a crowd of idlers and 
lookers-on. I advised a general search for the 
missing lady, in the vague hope that, wandering 


off in the darkness, she might have lost her way 


and fallen exhausted in the forest. A score of 
active boys and men, and even women, acquaint- 
ed with the paths and by-ways of the vicinity, 
started in pursuit. 

The old Deacon, feeble and rheumatic, begged 
me not to leave him alone with the housekeeper, 
who came out of one spasm only to fall into an- 
other. With much difficulty, for she was fat 
and heavy, I dragged her under a summer-house 
that had escaped the conflagration, and rode 
back to the village to procurea vehicle. Luckily 
I found a wagon and harness in the tavern-stable, 
and so drove back with my own horse before it. 
The searchers had returned unsuccessful, and 
were gathered in gloomy groups under the sum- 
mer-house. 

It was now broad daylight, and the wind and 
thunder had cleared away. The fires of the burn- 
ing ruin were nearly quenched by the heavy rain. 
Knowing the situation of Madam Davenant’s 
bedroom, I sent to the farm-house near by for 
spades, axes, and rakes; and we began working 
in good earnest, a dozen together, in that part of 
the cellar which was directly beneath her bed. 
The heavy oaken beams of the frame had fallen 
inward. These, still burning, we cut away and 
drew out of the pit, and aided the quenching 
rain with buckets of water. The fire, flashing 
up at intervals, hindered our progress, but by 
evening of that day, after repeated delays by the 
fire, we had thrown out all the ashes and rub- 
bish from the pit. Fragments of half-burned 
books, silver candelabras melted into fantastic 


forms, a shapeless lump of gold, recognized as 
the case of Madam Davenant’s watch, which hung 
at night at her bed’s head ; portions of the gilded 
bed-posts, bundles of singed feathers, the barrels 
of a brace of pistols that lay usually in the drawer 
of a light-stand between the bed and the wall, 
and, among other relics, the wheels, and the en- 
ameled copper dial-plate of the great clock, which 
had once played the airs of Rossini, were success- 
ively drawn forth. I had these all taken to the 
summer-house and a guard placed over them. 

No human remains could be found. Mean- 
while Sarah Behn, the housekeeper, had recov- 
ered from her hysterics, and came over from the 
village in a tearful but composed condition. She 
recognized, with many sobs, each article of her 
mistress’s bedroom and wardrobe, as the rem- 
nants were shown to her. The other servants 
of the household—a groom, two or three house- 
maids, and the cook—assisted in the identifica- 
tion. All the servants of Saltone were present. 
If any one of these, and not—as was generally 
believed—the lightning of heaven, had been the 
destroyer of Saltone, I thought I should detect 
some difference of behavior, some proofs of a 
guilty conscience in the criminal. All were 
seemingly innocent, and gave no signs but of in- 
terest and regret. 

The morning of the next day villagers again 
dispersed through the forest, but the last of them 
returned at noon with the report that no traces 
could be found of the missing lady. As I was 
kpown to be the legal guardian of the property 
‘ay orders were listened to with respect, and fresh 
relays of men began again to clear out the ashes 
and ruins of the cellars, in hope of finding the 
mortal remains of Madam Davenant, who, it 
was now certain, must have perished in the 
villa. 

The mansion had been built over a double 
tier of deep excavations, the lower tier vaulted 
and used as wine-cellars. A large iron trap-deor, 
opening over a flight of stone steps, led into these 
vaults; but as this trap was not in that part of 
the cellarage which lay under the bedroom of 
Madam Davenant, but opened under the turret 
of the northeast corner, fifty yards distant, it was 
long before we reached it in the course of our 
excavations. 

Each of the four upper cellars was about ten 
feet in depth and fifty feet square, separated from 
its neighbor by a brick party wall, with an iron 
door. Full four days’ labor were consumed in 
searching and clearing three of these. The la- 
borers began to grow weary and discouraged, and 
on the fifth day I had only three left, who con- 
sented for double pay to aid me in the work. 
The fourth cellar, in which was the iron trap 
leading down into the vaults, was filled up. by 
| the falling of the observatory, in which had been 
| the amateur work-room, the laboratory, and pri- 
| vate library of Mr. Davenant. The removal of 
| the relics of these costly luxuries was a tedious 
| and laborious task, and it was only on the Mon- 
| day following, eight days after the beginning of 
| our search, that we succeeded in lifting and cut 
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ting away the ruins from the entrance of the 
vaults. 

I raked away the ashes with my hands from 
the padlock of the trap, and seized an axe to 
break open the ring. A sensation of terror smote 
through me when I saw the remnant of a key in 
the padlock and the catch slipped from the bolt. 
The trap had been opened. 

Had Madam Davenant escaped out of the 


burning house she would have been found. It | 
was therefore certain that she had perished in| 
the house. But if so, the bones and charred | 


remnants of a human form ought to have been 
discovered among the ruins. 

That she had risen from her bed at the first 
alarm and had gone into another part of the 
building was then equally certain, and she could 
only take refuge in the vault. The key of the 
wine-cellar was always in her possession. No 
person ever unlocked or raised the trap-door but 
Mr. Davenant or his wife. Although the hinges 
were corroded with the heat, the trap yielded 
easily to my hand; and as I raised it, a close, 
mouldy, putrescent smell issued from the subter- 
ranean recesses. Terrified by my visible agita- 
tion, my assistants hesitated to follow as I de- 
scended the steps. In the sudden change from 
light to dark I could see nothing. Candles were 
sent for, and, provided with these, a number of 
persons volunteered, though the dread of what 
they might behold made them silent, and we 
passed on under the damp arches hesitating and 
afraid. At the entrance of the second vault we 
found a package of old letters lying under the 
archway. Entering the fourth cellar, we saw a 
white object against the opposite wall: It was 
the rigid, nearly upright corpse of Madam Dave- 
nant, seated on a treasure-chest facing the en- 
trance of the vault, and dressed in dishabille cos- 
tume such as she wore usually in her chamber. 
In her haste, searching in the chest for valuable 
papers, the unfortunate lady had thrown others 
that impeded her search here and there over the 
floor of the vault. 

That the heat of the burning house had not 

her tomb we were satisfied by the 
coolness of the air, the appearance of the dress, 
and the natural, death-like hue of the corpse. 
In one hand was a letter tightly grasped, and 
crushed in the hollow of the palm. That she 
had been dead many days was evident from the 
condition of the body, which had begun to show 
marks of decomposition, and exhaled a putres- 
cent odor. Endowed by nature with a good 
constitution, abstemious as she was, it could not 
have been hunger that deprived her of life; cases 
and casks of wine, and cheeses stored in the sec- 
ond and third vaults, made it impossible that she 
had failed through want of sustenance. 

Madam Davenant had died suddenly in a sit- 
ting posture, and, beyond a doubt, by the effects 
of some powerful moral impression. A lamp, 
burned out, stood upon a block at the side of the 
treasure-chest. Was it not probable that Mad- 
am Davenant had passed during the night from 
her room into the wine-cellar, under the influ- 











ence of some great emotion, before the breaking 
out of the fire—had become absorbed in the pe- 
rusal of letters and papers filled, perhaps, with 
memorials of her past life? The trap-door, 
meanwhile, had fallen down unperceived; the 
fire broke out, inaudible to her in her abstraction 
under the heavy stone arches of the vault; that 
when she attempted to escape she found the trap 
closed by the fallen beams. She had then re- 
turned and seated herself upon the chest, leaning 
back. Death came suddenly upon her in that 
position. Our examination of the paper which 
she grasped in her dying hand assisted in con. 
firming this opinion and verdict of the coroner’s 
jury—of which I was one—over the body of 
Madam Julia Saltone Davenant. 

The remains of the decedent were that day in- 
terred in the village church-yard with the sol- 
emn services of the Episcopal Church, of which 
she had been a communicant. No tears fell 
upon her grave, but the incidents of her death 
left a deep and saddening impression upon the 
minds of all the witnesses. Deacon Satterlee 
and his daughter stood at the grave’s head as the 
coffin was lowered, and many significant glances 
were directed toward the fair-haired country maid, 
the reputed and real rival of the late Madam 
Davenant. 

As in duty bound, I took possession of the pa- 
pers found in the vault. Among these were sey- 
eral letters, worn with frequent unfolding. They 
were from the former husband of Madam.Dave- 
nant to ‘‘his darling Julia.” Their language 
glowed with vivid descriptions of the passion that 
consumed his ardent nature during absence from 
his ‘‘adorable wife.” They were evidently the 
work of an accomplished writer and man of soci- 
ety, enamored beyond the tempered medium of 
happiness. These I inclosed again, and sealed 
for delivery to the survivor. The paper which 
was taken from the hand of the deceased was the 
last of this series of letters—one written by Will- 
iam Saltone to his Julia on the day of his sup- 
posed voluntary death; a few lines of passionate 
farewell, commending her ‘‘to the care of an- 
gels,” and himself ‘* to the pardon of a merciful 
God.” 

Struck with the singular aptness of her death 
to the passion of grief which this letter might 
have inspired, I pondered long and deeply upon 
all the circumstances and connections of events 
investing the melancholy history of Madam Day- 
enant. Her death seemed to have become a 
moral necessity for the completion of a life so 
wretched. ‘That Davenant hated her I had be- 
gun already to surmise, more from the tone of 
her conversation, which was so guarded, and from 
the laws of nature, than from any positive evi- 
dence. He was a creature of whim and preju- 
dice, and still more of hobbies; deep and bitter 
in his aversions, circumspect and full of covert 
satire in conversation. Addicted to mechanical 
and mathematical studies, his days at Saltone 
were passed in the garden and conservatory, and 
entire nights in the workshop and observatory. 
On one occasion he had showed me a book of in- 
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ventions, in which more than three hundred dis- 
tinct improvements were suggested and described 
by himself, in mining, agriculture, chemistry, 
and the higher branches of mechanical art. His 
observatory was constructed upon novel princi- 
ples, and furnished with instruments of the best 
makers. Madam Davenant despised the occu- 
pations and tastes of her husband; she wished 
him to be a leader of society. He must have 
hated, equally, society and the woman who lived 
upon recollections of the place she had once held 
in it. By unquestionable testimony I knew that 
Dayenant was madly in love with Bessie Satter- 
lee, and had even made dishonorable proposals, 
wishing her to elope with him to Europe. He 
was mad enough to try the integrity of the hon- 
est old Deacon, offering him a large sum to al- 
low his daughter ‘‘ to complete her education” in 
Paris, under the direction of her married lover. 
The old man, incapable of comprehending such 
wickedness, told me that he regarded Davenant 
as a lunatic, and sincerely pitied his misfortune. 

It was evident that Bessie had been powerful- 
ly impressed with the rare personal beauty of 
young Davenant, who was only four years her 
senior. 

His jovial forehead, and fair temples surmount- 
ed by a coronet of dark curls; large brown eyes ; 
under-brows straight, fine, and black; a nose 
and mouth haughty, and sweetly matched with 
a chin of Antinous, and the neck and shoulders 
ofa Paladin. These noble features, mated with a 
bland and graceful manner and a voice full of 
meaning and penetration, might well conquer 
the heart and possess the fancy of a handsome 
country coquette, ardent, ignorant, and ambitious 
—for such was ‘‘the Deacon’s daughter.” 

I believe I was not deceived in observing an 
ill-concealed uneasiness in the air and carriage 
of Bessie during the week that I remained at the 
tavern after the funeral of Madam Davenant. 
On my return to the city these circumstances and 
suspicions were forgotten or obscured by the in- 
terest of legal business. Not until the arrival 
of Davenant in Boston, the second month after 
I had written to him the particulars of the acci- 
dent and death at Saltone, did they again recur 
tome. As he entered my office I noticed a re- 
markable change in his features and expression. 
He had become thin to emaciation. His eyes, 
usually steady and lustrous, wandered in fitful, 
suspicious glances. When we were alone .e en- 
tered immediately upon the subject of Madam 
Davenant’s decease, and drew many deep sighs 
of relief when I had satisfied him that she did 
not perish in the fire. He listened with motion- 
less attention while I described to him the dis- 
covery in the vaults. Until all had been mi- 
nutely described not a word escaped his lips. 
He sat pallid, or rather leaden-visaged, and 
breathless, with his eyes cast down. An irre- 
sistible, perhaps inexcusable, desire to note the 
effect made me bring in a few words, toward the 
last, about Satterlee and his daughter, At the 
mention of her name he moved slightly, and a 
burning spot appeared, and as quickly disap- 








peared, in his hollow cheek. At length he 
spoke. 

‘I thank you for this kindness and attention. 
As for Saltone, I do not regret its loss. The 
years of misery I passed there made it seem to 
me more like a hell than a paradise, as you used 


to style it. It is idle for me to deny that I did 
not love Julia; her thoughts were entirely occu- 
pied during the few past years with the memory 
of her former husband. I believe I may say that 
her death, horrible as it was, will prove a great 
and necessary relief to me,” he said, looking ful! 
in my eyes as if to solicit sympathy, if that were 
possible; *‘ for it is no secret to you that we did 
not live happily together. Whether her death 
or mine was the more desirable I often pon- 
dered. Providence decided that question for 
both of us; and now J shall live. Had she lived 
longer I should have followed the example of 
William Saltone. Life would have been too 
great a burden.” 

‘**You surprise me,” I said, ‘‘ by this confes- 
sion—pardon the word; but I saw nothing in 
Madam Davenant to excuse so desperate a course 
on your part. William Saltone loved her pas- 
sionately.” 

** And died by his own hand!” 

‘*Yes,” I said, ‘* but he was insane. Her affec- 
tion for him was profound; he speaks of it in 
their correspondence which I have just given to 
you. It proves that an ardent attachment ex- 
isted between Julia Saltone and her husband. 
His suicide was not, then, caused by unhappiness 
in the marriage relation.” 

A lurid flash illumined the eyes of Davenant. 
He raised his hand impatiently. ‘‘ Listen to 
me,” he said, ‘‘and I will try to explain some- 
thing which has never yet been explained or 
even expressed by living man. You may have 
read somewhere the allegorical story of the Vam- 
pire—a human being, to appearance, but human 
in form alone ; a body inhabited by a demon, pro- 
longing its existence in the flesh by draining the 
heart’s blood of a lover through a small invisible 
wound. Madam Davenant was not a vampire 
in that sense; but William Saltone, her lover 
and beloved, destroyed himself; and I should 
have done the same but for the blessed accident 
of her death. Whether it was a physical influ- 
ence, like the pretended power of magnetism, I 
know not; perhaps it may have been her vast 
strength of will, aided by an abysmal subtlety 
and cunning. Conjecture is vain in such mat- 
ters. We do not understand the laws of these 
forces—nevertheless we live or die by them. 
Madam Davenant killed William Saltone: she 
first destroyed his reason by this nameless and 
subtle power; she exhausted his vitality; she 
drew his life and soul into herself, and left him 
without character or force. The struggle of the 
natural man against this horrid influence, which 
seemed to him only a phase of his passion, in- 
ordinate and absorbing, sapped the reason of the 
victim, and his death became necessary. Like 
myself, William Saltone was a man of high as- 
pirations, but they were social and ambitious as 


* his apartments. 
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mine are intellectual. His wife, a woman of 
strong passion, loved him with ardor because of 
this and other harmonies and agreements in their 
moral and physical natures. In spite of these, 
I repeat it, he fell under the Vampire influence 
of her iron will, exercised with absorbing cruelty 
and selfishness. Madame Davenant controlled 
every person within her reach. She did this 
without effort. The moral power was so intense 
and immediate, to be in contact with her was to 
yield almost without an effort. As I have be- 
fore said, the strong and cultivated nature of the 
man revolted, and this conflict ended in loss of 
reason and of life. He died loving and hating 
the same object. My passion was only hate.” 

“‘But with you?” I asked, wondering and 
curious. 

. “With me it was the same. Julia Sal- 
tone willed that I should marry her: and I 
did so. She had better have taken my life. 
Every action she willed it was impossible for me 
not to perform. There was infernal magic in 
it. I struggled in vain against her: at length I 
discovered that, whatever might be the case with 
my actions, intellect was still free; I could plot 
and devise; I could maintain silence and secrecy ; 
in mind I was not a slave. In social relations 


I was, in fact, a tool—an idiot—the servant of 
her will. Worse—still worse—she knew this | 
and exercised her power consciously. She would | 
even speak of ittome. Believe me or not, if she | 
discovered any purpose of mine and opposed it, I 


could not act. Imagine the horror of my situa- 
tion. It was death—worse than death.” 

“¢Did you never quarrel ?” 

*¢Quarrel? What! with anelephantthat could 
play at chess with you as if you were a pawn? As 
well might the needle have quarreled with the 
magnet! Enough; I havetold youall. Let us 
forget it now,” said he, with a feeble effort at a 
smile. 

‘¢ Perhaps,” I said, as he rose to leave me, 
‘there is a better life for you in the future.” 

** Ah!” he answered, looking at me with a 
timid expression, “I dread the future. I will 
try, but there are remorses I can not forget.” 

As Davenant appeared too much agitated and 
fatigued with this painful explanation I refrained 
from pressing business upon him, but merely 
said that I would call the next day evening at 
his hotel. It was necessary for him to look over 
the accounts of the estate. The city house, 
planned by Madam Davenant, was unfinished, 
and I had suspended the work until the proprie- 
tor should return. He consented to receive me 
at his rooms at the hour I proposed, and there 


an old and smoky-looking picture. ‘‘ At Paris,” 
said he, without looking up, or even saluting 
me, ‘*I became acquainted with an intelligent 
connoisseur who fancied he had discovered the 
material used by the Italian masters as a vehicle 
for color in painting. I was at once interested 
in that subject, and I think I can now tell a 
genuine old picture from a modern imitation by 
the quality of the varnish.” 

*¢ Before you left us,” said I, venturing an 
idle remark, in keeping with his own, ‘‘ you 
were deep in horological mechanism, and, if I 
may believe the housekeeper, Sarah Behn, you 
were making improvements in Dutch clocks. 
Sarah says that the monthly movement added to 
the clock at Saltone was of your invention.” 

Davenant rose up instantly and turned upon 
me as I spoke with a look at once terrible and 
penetrating. 

‘¢ What does Sarah Behn know about it?” he 
exclaimed, in a thick voice. ‘Tell me the truth 
now; you have been lying to me about the fire. 
She was burned, man—burned in the fire, and it 
was—” He paused and turned away. 

My astonishment at the violent emotion of 
Davenant, excited. by such a trifling cause, must 
have been visible, for his manner became in- 
stantly calm. ‘This affair,” said he, ‘‘ has un- 
settled my nerves. Come into the bedroom; I 
will lie down, and we will talk of business. Iam 
not well; pardon my violence; old scenes, bitter 
recollections.” 

When he had composed himself upon the 
couch and swallowed a customary opiate I drew 

forth my papers. He examined all intelligent- 

ily, and gave directions, which I wrote down. 
| My expenses were reimbursed, and funds appro- 
| priated for clearing away the ruins of Saltone 
| and building a new villa, more splendid, if possi- 
| ble, than its predecessor. 

‘You will be solitary,” I suggested, ‘‘in so 
| large a house.” 

** No,” said he, his face radiant with a smile of 
hope, ‘*T shall be happy—I mean to marry Bes- 
| Sie Satterlee; we have loved each other thesemany 
| years. She will be mine— she will be mine! 
The other was a demon, but this one is an angel.” 

‘* Bessie,” said I, ‘“‘is a handsome girl, but 
uneducated. You will be an admirable instruct- 
or, however, and she can not but learn from a 
person she loves.” 

**Uneducated, did you say? Curse on edu- 
cation. Was not the other—she — educated ?— 
|pah! Give me innocence and goodness of soul ; 
I ask for nothing more.” 

‘¢ Reasoning with lovers or madmen,” thought 








to arrange every thing to my satisfaction. 

Early in the evening of the next day I entered 
Here, as always, he was sur- 
rounded, buried, in luxuries of art and taste. 
Two of the suit of four rooms were filled with | 
Pictures, statuettes, and engravings; mostly un- 
packed and lying without order or arrangement | 
as they were taken from the cases. Davenant | 
was kneeling upon the floor in the middle of the | 
room, under a gas candelabra, intently studying | 


I, “is equally a fault.” It was now late, and I 
rose to depart. 

**Stay,” said he, “what have you done with 
the papers—I mean those that were in the vault ? 
There were some memoranda of inventions.” 

‘¢ The iron chest is at my office,” I answered. 
**Tt was filled with documents. Those that 
were sealed were of course not opened.” 

‘¢ Send them all to me to-night—all. I shall 
not sleep till I have them.” 
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Late as the hour was—past midnight—I found 
it necessary to comply with this absurd requisi- 
tion. By three in the morning, after infinite 
trouble, I succeeded in getting the cumbrous iron 
chest into the hotel and bedchamber of the mad 
Davenant. He insisted upon my staying with 
him while he looked over the papers. I lay 
down on the sofa and fell asleep, leaving him 
eagerly and anxiously unfolding and searching. 
Suddenly I was awakened by a rude shake. 
Davenant stood over me. In the expression of 
his haggard featur-s was a dreadful mixture of 
horror and suspicion. ‘‘Get up, Sir,” he re- 
peated, dragging me by the collar, ‘‘and say 
what you have done with the paper. You have 
it—no lies or I will kill you—up, I say: you 
have read it, I see it in your eyes —confess — 
wretch—confess, or Istrangleyou!” Fortunately 
for me the madman was my inferior in strength. 
Seizing both his wrists I thrust him backward 
to the bed, where he fell exhausted and fainting 
with the violence of his emotions. A physician 
seemed to be more needed than a lawyer for such 
a crisis; and, as soon as the proper attendance 
could be procured, I left the hotel and retired to 
my room in no very agreeable state of mind. 

The next evening my client presented him- 
self, but not in a mood of threatening or vio- 
lence. I received him coldly, and gave him to 
understand that our business connection was 
terminated by his conduct of the preceding night. 

‘¢ Sir,” said he, in a pleading tone and a man- 


ner almost abject, ‘‘ you have in your possession 
a secret so dreadful to me, your knowledge of it 
deprives me of all hope—even of the possibility 


of life. ‘The paper which you have taken from 
the chest—” 

** Mr. Davenant, before you make any further 
betrayal of this dreadful matter, the nature of 
which I ¢an not even guess, I give you the word 
of a Christian and a gentleman, that I have nei- 
ther read, nor do I possess, any documents of 
yours saving those of which we have already 
spoken or which you have communicated.” 

‘¢Then,” said he, ‘‘I am the more surely lost, 
since the paper must be in the possession of some 
other, who will use it less mercifully than you. 
Pardon my violence,” said the unfortunate man, 
‘and promise that, whatever happens, you wil] 
be my friend and adviser in extremity.” 

**Tt is not necessary for me to make such a 
promise,” I replied, ‘since it is included in the 
duty of a legal counselor. But I must caution 
you that, unless I am made acquainted with the 
nature and extent of your crime or misfortune, 
I shall be unable to advise you how to avoid its 
consequences.” 

‘¢ Must I then confess all? and will you assist 
and defend me when you know all?” 

I assented. 

He seated then himself opposite to me, and 
continued for a time silent, as if struggling with 
the terrible secret that refused to be expressed in 
words, 

‘*T have told you,” said he, speaking in a slow 
and hesitating manner, and avoiding to meet my 





eyes, ‘‘that I hated Madam Davenant, but the 
word hate conveys only a faint intimation of the 
intensity of fear, loathing, and detestation with 
which I regarded that woman. Her beauty was 
to me like that of a serpent, and her intelligence 
diabolical. As early as the second month after 
my marriage, the idea of compassing her death 
used to present itself to me in dreams, and had I 
been a somnambulist I should have stabbed her 
as she lay beside me in my sleep. An idea born 
so inwardly, and suggested by nature itself, could 
not fail to expand and become a part of daily 
and habitual meditation. I would frequently 
pause and stand motionless, regarding her with a 
fixed but passive look. This condition was like 
a trance, and did not seem to originate from my 
will. It was forced upon me by every circum- 
stance of her life. If she ate or drank in my 
presence I meditated the possibility of poison. 
Then that idea becoming familiar and ordinary, 
I would devise its execution ; and finally reject it 
as not feasible, or involving the danger of detec- 
tion. At other times I would plan trap-doors, 
secret panels, and pitfalls, which would serve to 
hide the evidences of a violent death. Absurd 
and impossible methods of effecting my desire 
occurred to me, as ordinary topics of meditation. 
I imagined visits to precipices, over which I could 
thrust her unseen ; bathing on a dangerous shore; 
ascending in a balloon; and a hundred dreams 
of equal absurdity and wickedness. 

‘* Madam Davenant apparently divined what 
was passing in my thoughts, and kept a strict 
and severe watch over my actions. Without 
betraying in any manner her real fears, she made 
me sleep, after a time, in a separate apartment, 
never allowed herself to take food or drink with 
me until I had partaken of the same. These 
precautions were indeed unnecessary ; her over- 
powering character was always a sufficient pro- 
tection. I could do nothing directly aimed at 
her life; for with my hatred went evenly alonga 
degree of respect which no lover ever felt for a 
mistress, no idolater for the god of his adora- 
tion. 

‘*Madam Davenant attended generally to 
household matters and the business of her es- 
tates. She had a shrewd and calculating head. 
I was consequently free to occupy myself in my 
workshop and observatory. 

‘* Early in the last year the idea occurred to 
me of an improvement in astronomical clocks, 
the time of which should be regulated by magnet- 
ism. 

‘‘ The foundations of Saltone rest upon mag- 
netic rocks, which also powerfully attract atmos- 
pheric electricity. I had caused rods of iron to 
be placed within the walls at short intervals, 
which served as a safeguard against lightning. 
You were mistaken in supposing that the de- 
struction of the villa was by lightning. My pre- 
cautions had made such an accident impossible. 
By means of this powerful electrical apparatus, 
bedded in the frame-work of the house, I was en- 
abled to communicate a regular and invariable 
motion to the pendulum of my great clock, which 
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stood in the bedroom of Madam Davenant, and 
also by a galvanic connection moved an oscil- 
lating index in the observatory. It was only 
necessary to communicate an annual instead of 
an eight-day movement to the clock, and the ap- 
paratus would be the most perfect in the world. 

‘¢T was several months employed in complet- 
ing a machinery which should mark off sidereal 
time upon the dial-plate by a small interior wheel, 
corresponding with a duplicate movement in the 
observatory, also with a galvanic connection. 

‘**T worked at these beautiful inventions with 
a childish interest, which caused me to forget for 
entire months my schemes of vengeance against 
Madam Davenant. I saw that she despised my 
enthusiasm; and when all was finished, the mur- 
derous dreams began again to visit me nightly, 
and served as food for reverie during the day. 
Meanwhile my intercourse with her was calm 
and reserved. ‘There was even an air of mutual 
confidence, which deceived all persons but our- 
selves. 

‘* The old fear now. took possession of her, and, 
growing weary of continual watchfulness, she 
slept with her chamber door locked against me 
at night—a vain precaution had I chosen to effect 
an entrance. She proposed that I should go to 
Paris and select pictures and furniture for the 
new house which we, or rather she, was building 
in the city. To hear was to obey. I went, but 
before going the diabolical idea occurred of which 
I will now make you the confidant. 

** Madam Davenant never left her room dur- 
ing the night. She retired early, and rose regu- 
larly at sunrise. That she would not leave Sal- 
tone in the summer appeared to me morally 
certain. I had then only to adjust the sidereal 
index of the clock, which stood near the head of 
her bed, and this unconscious machinery would, 
if I chose, accomplish her death while I was on 
the other side of the Atlantic. The idea in- 
spired me with horrid delight. My moral na- 
ture, if I have any, made no response, conscience 
was asleep or extinguished. ; 

**T placed a magazine of explosive combusti- 
bles, composed and prepared with the utmost 
care to avoid the possibility of failure, in the 
case of the clock. It was the work of a minute 
to do this during her absence. I then estab- 
lished a connection by simple means, so that at 
two in the morning on the thirtieth day after my 
departure a violent explosion and conflagration 
was sure to take place. No person would be in- 


jured except the one I wished to destroy. She | 


slept always alone, entertained no guests, and 
the servants occupied a remote wing of the man- 
sion. 

**The murderous machinery worked surely to 
its appointed hour, but, by a strange and un- 
looked-for chance, Madam Davenant was not in 
her room when the explosion took place. ‘The 
storm of that night completed the singularity of 
the event. A clap of thunder must have joined 
with and disguised the sound of the explosion. 
No one, therefore, could discover the means by 
which Saltone was destroyed.” 





‘¢ What, then,” I asked, ‘‘ is the cause of your 


anxiety? Why do you fear a discovery ?” 
**The paper, the memorandum! It is not in 
the chest.” 


‘* What was the nature of this memorandum?” 

**Tt was a fixed habit of my life to write in 
full each night the acts and incidents of the day. 
My scientific discoveries and inventions were in 
this manner minutely recorded. After I had 
completed the arrangement of the clock, I went 
as usual to the observatory and wrote down all 
in detail. You will ask why I did this? It is 
impossible to account for such folly; and still 
more strange that I should have filed this fatal 
paper with the record of the month, and placed 
it in its natural order in the iron chest. It is 
no longer there. Some person has removed it.” 

**Do you find the other papers in the order 
of their dates as you yourself placed them ?” 

**Yes, nearly; that is the only one missing.” 

‘*Did you find the seals broken ?” 

‘¢ The seals were broken.” 

‘Then you may rest assured Madam Dave- 
nant herself removed the paper. She could have 
done that, could she not ?” 

Davenant made no reply. 

*¢ Your secret is safe, Mr. Davenant, with me 
and with the elements. The paper was taken 
away by the only person who could have dis- 
covered it, and was destroyed in the fire.” 

The miserable man sat mute before me, shud- 
dering and cowering at the consciousness of his 
own wickedness; but while his heart seemed to 
shrivel like burning parchment in the intensity 
of remorse, his ingenious mind worked over the 
incidents of the dreadful story, seeking an ex- 
planation of the whole. 

**Early on that night,” he at length said, 
speaking half to himself, ‘‘she must have gone 
to the chest. She examined the record of the 
last month. There must have been something 
in my manner that excited suspicion.” 

He paused, and after a long silence, which I 
did not care to interrupt, continued : 

‘¢ She broke the seals of the journal, discovered 
the paper dated the 30th of May, and secured 
it. She then knew that, at two in the morning, 
the explosion would happen. It was near the 
precise moment. To escape unharmed she must 
remain in the vault; she did not know what 
might be the degree of danger. She had no 
fear for the servants, as they were not in the 
main building. She went to the trap and shut 
it down to escape the horror of the sound; she 
had a nervous dread of thunder and of all violent 
noises. The explosion would naturally throw 
open all the doors. At the foot of the cellar 
stairs was a door opening inward; it swung over 
the trap and prevented its being raised from be- 
neath. In her mortal agony and despair, think- 
ing to die there in that dungeon, she would take 
out the last letters of William Saltone and read 
them; for Madam Davenant believed that she 
would join him again in heaven—mistaken wo- 
man! The fire that destroyed the building de- 


stroyed also the iron frame-work bedded in the 
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house; the smoke furnished a conductor for the 
electric fluid; she sat upon the iron chest and 
was killed by the lightning, and not by me,” 
said Davenant, looking up with an expression 
sad and terrible, beyond the power of any art 
but the painter to delineate. He leaned back in 
his chair and spoke in a feeble voice. 

‘¢ You are wrong, Sir, about the memorandum. 
It must have been in Madam Davenant’s posses- 
sion, and was taken from her person by some 
one. ‘Tell me,” he added, fixing a grieved and 
anxious look upon my face, ‘‘ who was it that 
took the clothes from the corpse after you re- 
moved it to the village ?” 

I dared not reply. 

“T understand all, now,” said he; *‘ Bessie 
has that memorandum, and she was the first to 
know that I am a murderer!” 

**Yes,” I replied, ‘‘but she has kept your 
secret, and it is safe with her; for I am sure she 
loved you.” 

Davenant made no reply. His eyes were 
closed, but as I looked intently upon his motion- 
less features the lids opened slowly a little way, 
disclosing the dull glaze of dissolution. 





MRS. MARGARET’S HOBBY. 


T is good for the young heart when it: finds 
one whom it can love and reverence with 
single and unfeigned trust ; better still, when a 
great and living kindness establishes a bond of 
obligation which the favored one may acknowl- 
edge by the continually outspoken gratitude of 
daily service. Mrs. Margaret Wood, an excel- 
lent spinster past the prime of her age, had ac- 
quired her matronly title—not often bestowed 
upon single ladies in this country—by the digni- 
ty of her character and circumstances, and by 
the praiseworthy and protective benevolence of 
her disposition. Ihave known her many years, 
at first by observation, when she was to me like 
the bright star far away in the cool depths of 
evening; afterward I was permitted to approach 
her for blessing and comfort, as men draw closer 
to the cheerful and beneficial fire upon the hearth- 
stone when the night is dark and the weather is 
chill. And thus it was: 

After months of painful watching and much 
sorrow my mother and I were left alone in the 
great world—what a weary vastness it seemed! 
My mother had a pretty talent for fancy-work ; 
I was well instructed and tolerably skilled in 
music; and we thought that with our little prop- 
erty and our pleasant industry we could do well 
in the city. It was the old story, illustrated too 
often by living examples to need repeating. Our 
recommendations were not of the sort to secure 
valuable patronage; we lost opportunities of help- 
ing ourselves through timidity and lack of enter- 
prise, and we suffered on in daily bondage of 
spirit to the increased expenses of living, while 
our tedious waiting grew into fearful, hopeless 
waiting, and a sick despair crushed my dear mo- 
ther down into the very grave. 

Just opposite our tenement, that was small 





but respectable—my mother said two lone wo- 
men should have due regard to appearances— 
was a large and handsome establishment which, 
to begin with, filled our prospect; and, as we 
grew acquainted with the various indications of 
its domestic arrangements, insensibly gained 
much of our attention. 

We learned in time about its inhabitants, as 
interested observers will. I hope we were not 
blamably curious; it certainly did us a great 
deal of good to think of something besides our- 
selves. So we waited with a childlike pleasure 
every day for the hour when Mrs. Margaret ap- 
peared for a walk or drive, and we thought it 
specially fortunate if she stopped on the pave- 
ment to speak with a passer-by, or went out upon 
a terrace where a few plants tried to grow in the 
cool shade—it was bitter to think that human 
beings were struggling in the same way—for 
then Mrs. Margaret would always glance up at 
our windows, just as if her poor, pale blossoms 
reminded her of our existence. 

My mother had not been able to sit by the 
window for many weeks, and, as my place had 
been at her bedside during that period, we had 
ceased to see and almost to think of Mrs. Mar- 
garet, and it was for a moment as if a stranger 
had entered when she suddenly made her ap- 
pearance in our parlor one day. She had heard 
we were sick, and therefore came. She asked 
me a few questions, nodded little sharp answers, 
and from that time seemed to understand us as 
well as if she had known us from childhood. To 
be sure a few general facts were enough, for we 
were plain, simple persons, and easily compre- 
hended. Her continued friendship was the day- 
spring of consolation: alike we needed it, the 
living and the dying. ; 


It was all over, the suffering of the dear de- 
parted one, the first agony of sorrow, the visits 
of the undertaker, the bustling services of attend- 
ants, the funeral; and I sat alone in the forsak- 
en parlor, compelling my mind, so tossed and 
smitten, to some practical consideration of the 
future. My bills paid, and I had but ten dol- 
lars, a scanty wardrobe, and the world before me, 
yet nothing in it I might choose. In dismay I 
uttered some wrong and bitter words, and was 
shocked that they had reached the ears of Mrs. 
Margaret, who stood unexpectedly beside me. 

She spoke kindly. ‘* My dear little Lettice, 
you must not think of dying now, for I have set 
my heart on having you live with me. I never 
envied any body but the parents of good chil- 
dren, and I have heard much of your filial love 
and duty. Heaven has not given me a natural 
claim to the blessed title of mother, but your mo- 
ther told me that for her sake you would be to 
me asadaughter. Will you? Will you come 
to my arms, Lettice ?” 

“For her sake, and for yours!” I cried, 
throwing myself upon her loving breast, where 
lay in convulsive weeping. Mrs. Margaret’s 


tears fell also upon my cheek. Presently she 
took me to her own house. 
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Lettice Gray was soon at home in the grand 
old mansion, like one born there. She found no 
fictitious display to intimidate her inexperience. 
The tone of the establishment was graduated on 
principles of utility, fallen a little into disuse at 
the present day, she has since found. The 
richly-carved mahogany furniture was disposed 
for comfort and convenience, somewhat oddly, 
perhaps; the thick curtains and carpets kept out 
the cold, the abundant plate and old painted 
china had no recognized value in point of osten- 
tation, but at all times adorned the table with its 
sober glitter. 

And Lettice soon found her employment. 
Mrs. Margaret was not exacting. Such por- 
tions of the mornings as she spent at home were 
passed in the library, where Lettice often read 
aloud, a new book sometimes, but more fre- 
quently selections from the English classics. 
Several hours before dinner were occupied by 
plain sewing, and the evening was enlivened with 
music, which Mrs. Margaret greatly admired. 
All this was pleasant to Lettice, who loved books, 
her old songs, and the routine of quiet industry. 

There was but little variety in the household, 
and no company, if I except the regular visits of 
Mrs. Margaret’s nephew and foster-son, who was 
reckoned at home with us, although, to meet 
with more facility his engagements of business, 
he lived elsewhere. He always dined with us 
on Sundays, and took tea in our large and state- 
ly parlor once or twice a week besides. Mr. 
Herbert Eldred, a very handsome gentleman, 
not quite thirty years of age, was well educated 
and sensible. Mrs. Margaret said that he was 
prosperous in his affairs, and that he possessed 
consideration and accomplishments that obtain- 
ed for him a good reception in the best society. 
But I cared more for his agreeable home quali- 
ties. His visits were the events and epochs of 
the week, both because of his own vigorous, in- 
spiriting presence, and that he brought with him 
new periodicals, or music, or a popular book; 
in short, something always that infused a freer, 
fresher element into our life, that otherwise might 
have become somewhat stagnant and morbid. 
He had a pleasant, cultivated voice, which he 
was fond of exercising, partly. since it gratified 
Mrs. Margaret; so it happened that our concerts, 
as we called our enjoyable rehearsals, came to be 
an understood thing, and always followed the re- 
moval of the tea-table. We sung until Mrs. 
Margaret fell asleep, when Mr. Eldred would ask 
me to play something soft and low, if I pleased, 
just to keep up the soothing sound of the instru- 
ment, when he would read or more frequently 
write letters, until the dear old lady awoke with 
many apologies, which made us all laugh as she 
had to repeat them so often. 

After a few months of this sort of living, Mrs. 
Margaret afforded us a change by dispensing with 
her evening nap. She seemed a little anxious 
and restless, and an indefinable something in her 
manner diffused a feeling of constraint upon our 
trio. This was especially so whenever Herbert 
brought me music, or noticed me more than 








usual, or if I said a great deal to him in a familiar 
way, which our long acquaintance and his kind- 
ness seemed to authorize. This vague pressure 
upon our movements was rather a matter of feel- 
ing than explanation. I had an instinctive 
sense of its locality, and soon learned to prevent 
the causes of derangement; so that we were very 
happy, only Mrs. Margaret did not appear in- 
clined to sleep while Herbert remained. 

One evening Mr. Eldred spoiled every thing 
by bringing a set of jet ornaments, which he pre- 
sented to me. They were very beautiful, and 
Mrs. Margaret had said only two evenings be- 
fore that she wished me to have them; but she 
was much displeased to see them coming in the 
way they did, so that I could not tell whether I 
ought to accept them or not, and was greatly 
embarrassed, and doubtless looked very foolish. 
Mrs. Margaret was then more kind, and told me 
to receive them from her, and that Herbert had 
only anticipated her orders a little—she should 
have given him special directions about them in 
adayortwo. Mr. Eldred insisted upon slipping 
the bracelets over my hand, and as he did so 
said something complimentary about contrasted 
colors and the like; whereupon Mrs. Margaret 
rung the bell energetically to order the tea brought 
in. When it was over, she suddenly recollected 
that she had omitted sending some promised jel- 
lies to a sick woman, who lived in a narrow lane 
not far from our house; and she gave me direc- 
tions for making up a basket of nice things, and 
finally begged me to go with the servant to see 
if the invalid required more substantial attention. 
This was altogether an irregular proceeding in 
our household, and could be explained only on 
the supposition that Mrs. Margaret desired a pri- 
vate conference with Herbert without using the 
formality of requesting it. I felt annoyed and 
intrusive, and was only too glad to escape for a 
while into the free night air. 

When I returned Mrs. Margaret looked very 
happy and contented; we had music as usual. 
After Mr. Eldred had gone the. dear old lady 
talked with me a great while, for it required so 
long for her to get at the point without implying 
any thing unkind and offensive. 

You have imagined, courteous reader, that she 
feared it would happen with Herbert and me, as 
it so often does with young people in close prox- 
imity. She told me how she had cared for her 
nephew from his infancy; that he was to her as 
ason; that he would be her heir; and then she 
spoke of his future, which, in some important re- 
spects, was yet undetermined. She wished him 
to make a suitable marriage, but the conditions 
of fitness were so arbitrary and numerous it seem- 
ed that nothing short of a miracle would consti- 
tute them realities. Herbert possessed ability, 
family, and wealth, and had been formed and re- 
fined by a public education and foreign travel. 
It was necessary that his wife should have shared 
in all these advantages, besides exhibiting the 
more subtle adaptation of temper and spirit to 
his own. 

‘In brief, that they love each other,” said L. 
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**More than that. People can always love 
each other when their tastes and circumstances 
correspond. The proper way is to keep the fan- 
cy free until the judgment approves, when it is 
safe to listen to inclination. You see, dear Let- 
tice, that I want you to consider Herbert just as 
a brother. You are both my dear foster-chil- 
dren, and when he has chosen him a wife you 
will have a sister. Does that please you, my 
child ?” 

Mrs. Margaret held my hands, and sent a 
piercing gaze through my eyes into my inmost 
soul. I met her gaze fearlessly, for it did me 
good to have her talk so explicitly in order to 
clear away the shadows of suspicion that had 
darkened our atmosphere somewhat. 

“Tt does please me entirely,” I replied, fer- 
vently. ‘I ask only to be loved and trusted by 
you, and to know how I can make you happy.” 

“ My darling Lettice”—I lay in the dear, kind 
lady’s arms—*“‘ you are plain and unpretending, 
but you are good and lovable. I will provide 
for your future. You will be happier with me 
than in a situation too brilliant and exacting for 
your previous training and quiet abilities. What 
will you say ?” 

**Only my great thanks. You have chosen 
for me as I would for myself.” 

After that, for a long time, Mrs. Margaret 
was quite at ease. Herbert was kind and sin- 
cere, but uttered no compliments. Had my 
good friend seen all my heart she would have 
feared no treacherous romance beneath her roof; 
nor yet, could ske have heard my unwearied 
prayer, sent up night and morning, during five 
long years, in behalf of one who had left me for 
an unknown fate—of one who could not be liv- 
ing, and who yet must not be dead: so said my 
poor heart, that prayed unweariedly night and 
morning against reason, almost against hope and 
faith, beseeching the good Lord, with earnest 
ery, to succor, help, and comfort all who are in 
danger, necessity, and tribulation; to preserve 
all who travel by land or by water, and to show 
pity upon all prisoners and captives; for who 
can tell, hope pleaded, but that somewhere on 
this wide earth he yet lives, longing for a bless- 
ed release that he may return to break the si- 
lence of years with the story of his misfortunes 
and sufferings. ‘Thus my faith received a little 
strength, and sent up still its unwearied prayer. 

Almost always, as men and women advance 
beyond the maturity of life, they seek some com- 
pensation fot the decay of physical force in a 
more intimate contact with the freshness and 
vigor of nature. Thus Mrs. Margaret, wearied 
of the monotony of her systematized town resi- 
dence, where nothing but heat and cold indicat- 
ed the passing seasons, fancied her idyl some- 
where among our New England hills and vales, 
and pictured the combined attractions of great 
trees and running water, the broad blue sky and 
clover meadows, the lowing of herds and the 
peeping of young fowls, the fragrance of or- 
chards, and gardens of lavender and thyme, sage 
andrue. Our pastoral enthusiasm ran high all 


winter, and our wishes took such 4 positive di- 
rection that, when spring came, Herbert was as- 
siduously engaged in locating Mrs. 

with all her rural anticipations. I omit the 
prosy details of preliminaries and removal, and 
pass at once to Elton Corner, where Herbert 
had found an estate, which, in most respects, 
suited Mrs. Margaret, and whither we went on 
a smiling May day. 

A portion of the house, containing the par- 
lors, dining-room, and the airy chambers above, 
was quite modern; while attached to these, in 
picturesque connection, was the commodious 
remnant of a quaint and roomy structure, the 
preservation of which added greatly to the do- 
mestic convenience of our household. We had 
the projected garden well stocked with all de- 
sirable fruits and herbs, the orchard full of 
music and swelling buds; a terrace of green 
sward, where we could set the parlor roses and 
geraniums in the summer; the runlet, which 
rushed or tinkled according as it was high or 
low, and a row of maples on either side of the 
public road, extending as far as we cared to 
walk without the formality of usual outer cover- 
ings. It seemed that we should be very happy. 
There was at first a great deal of pleasant labor. 
Herbert would spend his long summer vacation 
at Elton Corner; then would succeed the gor- 
geous, dreamy beauty of autumn, beyond which 
I would not anticipate; for I dreaded inexpress- 
ibly the unbroken, solitary winter, the heaviness 
of storm-imprisoning weeks, and, above all, the 
invariable loneliness of Sundays. I feared that 
Mrs. Margaret’s philosophy would not be a sat- 
isfactory substitute for our usual visitor even for 
herself, much less for another. 

Elton Corner was not a village, only a loose 
cluster of houses so wide apart that the most ad- 
venturous chickeus were rarely able to trespass 
on a neighbor’s supply of grubs. The inhabit- 
ants, like their dwellings, exhibited no conspic- 
uous characteristics; accordingly, in the egotism 
of our own engagements, we scarcely thought of 
them at all. Southward from the windows of 
my room there was visible a broad, low farm cot- 
tage, against a back-ground of glistening mulber- 
ry-trees. As the position was pretty and the edi- 
fice quaint, I was tempted te essay a pencil- 
sketch of it, which Mrs, Margaret was pleased 
to admire and to hang just over her writing- 
table in a scraggy frame of larch cones. This 
picture excited our interest in the cottage, and 
we used to watch it analytically every time we 
went by in our chaise. We had not discovered 
any thing particularly entertaining or remarka- 
ble, either in the garden or large yard, or in the 
two little children who were always playing un- 
der the mulberry-trees a good ways from the road, 
until, one day, when they came down to swing 
on the gate, close by which we passed. Their 
sun-bonnets were thrown back, and revealed 
such wonderful childish beauty as I could not 
believe existed save in the fancy of artists and 
poets. Those little upturned faces were exqui- 





sitely human and rich in bloom, by no means 
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suggesting conventional cherubs, and a prospect- 
ive translation from this to more congenial celes- 
tial abodes. They looked as indigenous to their 
homes as the straggling bouquets which their 
pretty fingers clasped, made up of clover, butter- 
cups, and dandelions, the rude sweetness and gay- 
ety of our New England fields. Mrs. Margaret, 
who is always attracted by children, guided our 
fat, lazy horse close up to the gate to make the 
acquaintance of such pleasant neighbors, when I 
saw that the elder girl was much more beautiful 
than her sister, and that lurking somewhere in 
her full lips, violet eyes, and bright brown hair 
was an expression that irresistibly reminded me 
of one of the angels in the Sistine Madonna. So 
I loved the child from my heart henceforth. 

Mrs. Margaret was a diplomatist in her own 
way, and she soon became very popular with 
Mr. and Mrs. Branch, the owners of the cot- 
tage, and with the children, whom she privately 
called the little Twigs. We had a long stool 
placed in the chaise at our feet, whereon the 
Twigs rode when we trotted along the highways 
and by-ways, and proved themselves very agree- 
able and well-behaved companions, and not com- 
municative beyond the capacity of their observa- 
tion and memory. 

One day their heads were nearly turned with 
news in prospect of a summer boarder, who was 
to have the parlor and the best bedroom leading 
out of it for everyday use. It was to be a lady 
from Boston, in all respects worthy of such re- 
splendent accommodations. Mr. Hendrick had 
been there to make these arrangements, and Mrs. 
Hendrick would follow in a day or two. 

“That is all very nice. We will make her 
acquaintance if we like her,” said Mrs. Margaret 
to me. 

Mrs. Hendrick abundantly satisfied the con- 
dition of our favor, and with the brevity of pre- 
lude which the country air authorizes, we estab- 
lished.a familiarity that promised the reciprocal 
advantage of good company in a locality that had 
little experience of the refinements of town life. 
Mrs. Hendrick charmed me at once. She was 
stylish in her plain French prints and ginghams ; 
she was thoroughly well-bred to the last in all 
the provoking contrarieties and the apologetic 
fatigues of country-rambles ; she evidenced by a 
fascinating indirectness a high culture and wide 
observation ; but, above all, she touched my heart 
by the strange sweetness of her smile, and by an 
occasional deep cadence that reminded me of 
more in my far away past than it would be well 
for me here to write. 

About this time Herbert made a most delight- 
ful accession to our society, and introduced an 
indescribable geniality into our household, with 
the only drawback that he must leave us with 
the summer sun. Butterflies, perhaps, would 
not always flit from flower to flower if they could 
think of the coming snows. I resolved, like 
them, to be happy in the warmth and gladness 
of the to-day. 


*¢ How fortunate it is that Mrs. Hendrick is a | 
married lady!” remarked Mrs. Margaret, confi- | 





dentially tome. ‘‘Mr. Herbert could not help 
falling in love at once. Sentiment is so apt 
to run away with young heads in the coun- 
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‘*Tf you think her so lovable, we ought rather 
to be sorry that she is not free, for granted that 
Herbert should have a wife, whom could he find 
better than one dike Mrs. Hendrick ?” 

‘* You are very sensible there,” returned Mrs. 
Margaret, meditatively. ‘Ihave nearly resolved 
to adopt Mrs. Hendrick as my standard for the 
future Mrs. Eldred, or rather, as the basis of 
my ideal prospective niece, for Mrs. Hendrick 
has two or three little faults.” 

There succeeded a silence, during which I 
pondered whether Mrs. Margaret ever included 
in her ambitious calculations for my brother 
any estimate of the mighty force of that love 
which, wherever it exists between married per- 
sons, as in all other human intercourse, will hide 
a multitude of shortcomings. I wondered very 
much if Herbert looked forth upon the same art- 
ificial future with the life of living left out. Mrs. 
Margaret commenced talking. 

**T am a believer in family resemblances, dear 
Lettice. Sisters and cousins are often much 
alike in essential characteristics. . Mrs. Hen- 
drick pleases me so well, I would fain have you 
make such inquiries of her as courtesy will per- 
mit in reference to her family, in which we may 
find somebody for our Herbert.” 

Mrs. Margaret, thoroughly exhausted from the 
gardening and drive of the morning, always slept 
two or three hours after an early dinner, which 
time I happily spent with Mrs. Hendrick, gener- 
ally under the maple or mulberry trees, with any 
variety of plan our caprice suggested. On the 
earliest opportunity—for our vagabond Herbert 
had a habit of taking us in his way when he 
strolled off with his gun or geological hammer, 
or his indefinite seven-league boots, and con- 
trived to stay as long as I did; and lest he 
should lack ability to make his presence desira- 
ble, he always brought a racy new book in his 
pocket, and sat reading by our feet, while we 
knitted and sewed. It was wonderful how qui- 
etly and easily we got on, just as if we had all 
been real brother and sisters! As I was saying, 
on the earliest opportunity I talked with Mrs. 
Hendrick about her family, as best I might, and 
found out something which seemed to my sur- 
prised delight like a resurrection from the dead, 
like the opening of the skies. She was the friend 
and cousin-german of Robert Harrington, the 
lost one for whom I prayed unweariedly night 
and morning. ‘This discovery bound us very 
closely together. She had heard somewhat of 
me from Robert, and knew that I had been 
greatly loved. How I hung upon her lips for 
that deep-toned cadence! How I compelled my 
sad heart to the invention of amusing conceits 
that I might catch the rare beauty of that smile 
again and again! 

But I found nothing wherewith to encourage 
Mrs. Margaret. There was not a floating sister 
or female cousin among all the Harringtons. I 
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did not think it worth while to trouble her with 
my dead past. 

As orr acquaintance advanced, and the weath- 
er grew warmer, Herbert laid aside his preten- 
tious excuses of sport and science, which had in- 
curred the satirical notice of Mrs. Hendrick, and 
accompanied me in a straightforward manner 
whenever I went to Branch Cottage. As soon 
as Mrs. Margaret retired for her siesta I found 
my hempen reticule, in which there was always 
plenty of work, and Herbert also, who always 
stood waiting, and went with him under the ma- 
ple-trees till we met Mrs. Hendrick and the lit- 
tle Twigs, who were always expecting us. If it 
was not too warm, we diversified our encamp- 
ments beneath the mulberry-trees by a walk. 
The Twigs showed us a green, clover-flecked 
lane, which led us to an inclosure of woodland, 
in the midst of which, at the bottom of a curved 
dale, we met our runlet strayed, gliding along 
very quietly between mossy, slimy banks, and be- 
neath the solemn shadows of thick summer foli- 
age. In that untrampled retirement we found 
rich aromatic odors, pale flowers, brilliant fungi, 
and fairy-like ferns; and, better still, two low 
granite boulders that just supplied our party 
with rest, while we could look over into a broad, 
clear pool which the runlet stopped to make, 
and smooth our hair, or define the tints and 
study the design of the pebbled mosaic revealed 
below. 

One day, when we were all going down the 
lane, the Twigs being very frolicsome, my Sis- 
tine angel turned an awkward and unwilling 
somersault off a bank, and tore her dress disas- 
trously. I bade my friends go on, and staid 
to repair the damage as best I might with the 
materials in my reticule; after which, with a 
noticeably chastened temper on the part of the 
Twigs, we hastened quietly along the soft, turfy 
path to the pool. I was thus the unexpected 
witness of a tableau that flashed a world of 
meaning to my deepest soul, and made me trem- 
ble in every limb. Herbert sat at the feet of 
Mrs. Hendrick, holding her hand, and looking 
up into her face as only lovers can; while she 
bent over him, and with her free hand caressed 
his hair. A glance was enough. With the 
quickness of thought I turned and called loudly 
to the Twigs. When we advanced together to 
our companions that burning transfiguration had 
faded—they sat conversing as friend with friend. 

The horrible spectacle that I had seen almost 
crazed me, filling my body even with uncon- 
trollable agitation, which I strove vainly to hide 
by continual movement. I vexed the placid wa- 
ters of the pool with tossing pebbles. I made 
little garlands and scattered them pettishly, and 
ground the juicy herbs into the soil with my 
foot. 

The Twigs avoided me, and hovered around 
Mrs. Hendrick, who, laughing, said I was be- 
witched with a spirit of restlessness. It made 
me angry to hear her. I almost hated her, the 
unscrupulous, the sorceress! Herbert sent troub- 
led glances at me, as if he conjectured what I had 





seen. It was wholly a miserable afternoon. I 
complained of headache. Herbert proposed a 
return, to which I gladly assented; and having 
conducted Mrs. Hendrick and the little children 
to Branch Cottage, we went home very early. 
I hastened to my room, called myself indisposed 
that I might have time to think, and did not go 
down again that night. 

As I pondered the stupendous sin and shame 
that had betrayed themselves, I remembered that 
a shadow had been coming over Mrs. Margaret 
during the previous fortnight. Had any thing 
excited her suspicions, and was she watching 
and waiting for proof, and ought I to tell her 
what I knew? I had not regarded her trouble 
very much, partly because I had been so engross- 
ed with my newer friend, and partly because a 
domestic cloud in the free life of the summer is 
less gloomy than when you are shut up with it 
by the winter fireside. I little thought the tem- 
pest would culminate on the morrow, and that 
the thunder-bolt would fall upon my head. 

The morning was very dull. I was greatly 
distressed at dinner to hear Mrs. Margaret say 
every thing in praise of Mrs. Hendrick, while 
Herbert replied with that expression of tender 
and eager interest which the commendation of a 
loved object is sure to excite. I wondered at 
his ease and freedom of expression, and that he 
should be unsuspicious of a trap which Mrs. 
Margaret evidently laid for him. With what 
self-possession and clearness she also spoke! I 
alone was confused, and blundered. 

When she had retired, as usual, Herbert ask- 
ed me to go into the parlor; he wanted to talk 
with me. My poor head reeled in expectation 
of I knew not what. Herbert placed me on the 
sofa beside him. 

“Tt is not necessary, dear Lettice, that I 
should discourse to you of my aunt’s pet hobby. 
She wants me to marry a wife more perfect than 
the world has seen since Eve’s temptation. It 
is not enough that I am suited; she fears-every 
delusion. Years ago I paid my incipient ad- 
dresses in various quarters; but my slightest ex- 
hibition of preference excites a jealousy which 
blinds her to every perfection. I do not wish to 
displease her by:my marriage. I wish to satisfy 
myself. Let me tell you how I am endeavoring 
to manage my affair. Can you keep a profound 
secret ?” 

“Tf it is right.” 

**T pledge you my honor. 
promise ?” 

* Yes,” I gasped; for I could not wholly dis- 
trust the open face into which I looked. 

“For a few days only. I want your counsel. 
Last winter I met in society a beautiful, brill- 
iant, and wealthy widow—Mrs. Hendrick.” 

Herbert looked curiously at me as he said this. 
I saw it all then, and laughed and cried hyster- 
ically. Herbert quieted me, and made me lean 
my poor tired, happy head upon his arm, while he 
went on: ‘I saw her frequently, and we loved 
each other. I did not know how to break the 
matter to my aunt. I could not bear to proceed 
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without her approval. This Elton project sug- 
gested a contrivance. Her favor to my bride, 
if ever obtained, must be beguiled from her, 
not requested openly. Louisa’s brother-in-law 
came hither to bespeak her rooms. Their sup- 
posed relationship, luckily, was taken for grant- 
ed, and did not require an assertion. You know 
the rest. She has won my aunt’s esteem as 
none have ever done, unless it is my dear Let- 
tice here. I want you to help me break the se- 
cret to her. I am in a regular cul de sac, and 
must cut my way out somehow. Advise me with 
your wisdom.” 

We discussed twenty plans; but I was yet 
much confused, and requested time to think. 

Herbert clasped me to his breast and kissed 
my cheek. ‘ Only help me through this, and I 
will love you fondly all the days of my life!” 

I suddenly felt a dreadful consciousness, and, 
raising my eyes, beheld Mrs. Margaret in the 
door-way, frowning like a fearful retribution. I 
sprang to my feet. She passed on. 

*¢ Good!” exclaimed Herbert, laughing. 

*‘ Unmitigatedly bad,” said I, almost crying. 

s¢ T have an idea,” said Herbert. 

‘¢T shall never have another,” returned I, as 
I left the room, and following Mrs. Margaret to 
her chamber, determined to make peace; for I 
perceived how greatly she misunderstood Her- 
bert and me. I was not admitted. 

When I came down I saw Herbert under the 
maples going to Branch Cottage. I wandered 
about the house during the whole afternoon. 
Mrs. Margaret took tea in her room, but late in 
the evening she sent for me. 

*¢Can you explain what I witnessed just after 
dinner ?” inquired she, with a severity that made 
me tremble. I remembered my promise, and 
stammered, ‘‘ I could if you would give me time. 
You will not be displeased when you know.” 

**T must be my own judge as to that. After 
all, your position -was sufficiently significant. 
Make no excuse. Rise to your feet! Obedi- 
ence is better than fawning. I requested your 
presence to let you know that the stage-coach 
will call at six to-morrow morning, by which 
you will travel to R——, a half-day’s journey, 
and give a letter to my old friend, Mrs. Grant, 
who will treat you kindly until I make some far- 
ther disposition in your behalf. We will not 
protract our interview. You require every mo- 
ment to prepare for your journey. The house- 
keeper will assist you.” Thus, like a felon, I 
was sent from Mrs. Margaret and Elton Corner. 
I could only patiently wait the hour of reconcil- 
iation, which I knew must soon come. 

I will not enlarge upon my temporary resi- 
dence at R——, which can have no more inter- 
est for the reader than it had for me. 

On the third day of my banishment the stage- 
coach drew up at the door, and Mrs. Margaret, 
alighting, marched with rapid strides into the 
sitting-room, where I was alone, and clasping me 
to her heart, wept over me tears of joy and filled 
my ears with self-accusations. 

When we were more caim, Mrs. Margaret 





told me a long and minute story, from which ] 
learned that matters had turned out very much 
as I had conjectured they might. 

Herbert had taken advantage of the dear old 
lady’s chagrin to introduce Mrs. Hendrick as an 
element of reconciliation and safety. After 
twenty-four hours’ suspense, Mrs. Margaret re- 
solved to be not only satisfied but delighted. 

We went to Elton Corner on the next morn- 
ing, where we had a festival of happiness that 
lasted many days. Mrs. Margaret sent Herbert 
to fit her town residence for the suitable reception 
of his bride. When he returned there was a qui- 
et wedding at Elton Corner, the rolling of car. 
riage-wheels, and Mrs. Margaret and I remained 
to meet the approaching autumn. 

I can not believe that the world has a wonder 
more deserving of admiration than the glorious 
death of summer greenery in its brief acme of 
proud splendor as we see it in our New England, 
nor a spectacle more dispiriting than the sudden 
fading of the lavish diffusiou of crimson and gold 
into the melancholy hues of crisp and ruined 
verdure. I had sufficient leisure to note these 
changes in the period that succeeded the festive 
departure of our friends, and if I had loved Mrs. 
Margaret less I should have been very miserable 
and desolate. On pleasant afternoons I used 
often to take the old walk to the pool. AsI sat 
there one day foolish regrets subdued my cour- 
age. Light breezes stirred the tree-tops, and 
the dun leaves dropped in lazy showers, and I 
thought of ‘‘ dead hopes falling” in like manner. 
The curled leaves rustled behindgme. How is it 
that surprise and joy do not petrify and kill us? 
I saw Robert Harrington as if I beheld a vision 
—there was a chasm of oblivion, and I awoke to 
behold him a reality, older and worn with hard- 
ships, but otherwise unchanged. 

We were not again separated. It is impossi- 
ble to describe the beautiful love of Mrs. Marga- 
ret which illumines our daily life; it is even less 
easy to paint the serene happiness of our winter 
days and the delight and conscious peace of their 
long evenings, when Mrs. Margaret forgets te 
ask for the accustomed music as she listens dur- 
ing the flying hours to the wonderful and stirring 
adventures of our Ulysses. 


QUARANTINE AND VENTILA-— 
rr ui 


aNe 


HERE are, perhaps, no practical questions 
of greater importance to a mercantile com- 
munity, subject to the introduction of yellow fe- 
ver, cholera, and other diseases by the vessels 
visiting its ports, than the right administration 


of quarantine. Visions of the Oriental plague, 
of cordons sanitaires, and of those lazarettos into 
which Hope may have entered, but from which 
it never returned, flit across the imagination in 
considering such a subject, and the hospitals 
where every wound and every puncture turned 
to gangrene and death. Nor can we forget the 
ease where a patient, oppressed much more by 
the atmosphere with which he was surrounded 
than by the disease from which he was suffering, 
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recovered when his apparently lifeless’ body was 
transferred to the dead-room, where he had no 
other attendance than the free play of an unre- 
stricted atmosphere. 

To the weary sailor and the worn-out passen- 
ger, confined within the walls of a wooden pris- 
on, suffering from the effects of disease, and low 
in spirits, also, from the recollection of comrades 
whose bodies they have had to bury in the ocean, 
no sound grates so heavily on the ear as the om- 
inous order of the inspecting physician at the 
port of arrival consigning them to the quarantine 
anchorage. Cut off from friends and relatives 
eagerly waiting to welcome them, or pursuing 
their solitary way in a foreign land, they all re- 
coil from the new infliction. They have doubts 
of its justice and necessity. They have fears 
and apprehensions of the hospital to which they 
may be transferred. They are still more alarm- 
ed when they take their station in the vicinity 
of other infected ships, from which they may re- 
ceive a new infection that might be escaped on 
shore. 

But if the enforcement of qugrantine regula- 
tions raise sorrow and regret on board ship, ruth- 
lessly breaks up all engagements, whether of 
pleasure or business, and often embarrasses the 
traveler with expenses he was not prepared to 
meet, parallel evils and anxieties arise on shore. 
The merchant and the ship-owner are incommod- 
ed, and subjected to increased expense. The 
one is deprived, for a time at least, of his goods. 
They may be perishable, and lose much of their 


value from detention; in some cases they may 
be rendered useless by the delay attending their 
delivery. The ship-owner may lose a freight. 
Ship and life insurances may both be affected. 
But the public gains by the sufferings and 


losses of individuals. It is protected from the 
influx of plague and pestilence. A ten-fold suf- 
fering is prevented, that might otherwise lay 
thousands and tens of thousands in the grave. 
There is no doubt as to the importance of quar- 
antine. The country pays cheerfully all its 
share of the expenses. The great question is, 
‘¢ What is the best system of quarantine; and 
in what manner can the necessary regulations 
be enforced with adequate security to the public 
service, and without unnecessary severity upon 
individuals ?” ; 

Again, quarantine, in some places, is a pro- 
gressive question, affected by the increasing pop- 
ulation in the ports in which it is enforced, their 
influence on the surrounding land and water, 
the increasing number of ships at anchorage, 
and the position that it may be necessary to as- 
sign to them. 








matter under consideration, many goodly peb- 
bles have been gathered, with which the skillful 
marksman may generally hit his aim at a rea- 
sonable distance, even though he may not be al- 
ways provided with a sling ora Minié rifle; and 
if the machinery and power of modern science 
be brought into the field, it will soon be seen to 
have as extensive a bearing on quarantine as 
on any other material question to which it has 
hitherto been directed. 

Though the precise and actual causes of such 
diseases as plague, yellow fever, and cholera 
may still be wrapped in mystery, the days have 
disappeared when they were attributed to a mys- 
terious dispensation of Providence, operating in 
a manner that left nothing to man but to submit 
to the infliction. Malaria, contagion, and infec- 
tion are now better understood—in their effects 
and action upon the human frame at least, as 
well as the causes in which they originate, and 
the means of preventing, to a greater or less de- 
gree, their extension and reproduction. There 
is a key, then, to the manner of arresting them 
in their fatal progress; of circumscribing, under 
special circumstances, the limits within which 
they can be confined; and even in some locali- 
ties, where they may have prevailed for ages, of 
eradicating the seeds from which they spring. 
This is not a fanciful hypothesis; it is a matter 
that sanitary investigations have placed beyond 
all doubt. It is becoming a matter of daily 
demonstration, though there may be districts in 
which the temperature, moisture, and abundant 
sources of malaria may forbid us entertaining 
the expectation that they will ever be perma- 
nently free from danger, except to those that are 
acclimated. Even there, however, in the course 
of ages, geological changes, an extended system 
of vegetation, and other improvements, may in 
time reduce, if it do not altogether destroy, the 
evil. 

Though it may not be affirmed that it can be 
positively demonstrated, still there is as much 


| reason to believe as is sufficient to guide us in 
| all the ordinary affairs of life, that the poisonous 


matters that reproduce and extend such diseases 
as come within the scope and jurisdiction of 
quarantine are all derived from the animal and 
vegetable kingdom; and whether composed of 
countless myriads of invisible animalcule, of 
minute fungi, or of special products not endowed 
with any organization, it is equally admitted 
that they can be destroyed by fire, altered or 
rendered innocuous by extreme heat or cold, dis- 
sipated by air, changed or suspended in their 


| action in some cases, if not altogether rendered 


inert, by extreme dryness and the consequent 


Further, the progress of medicine and other | separation of moisture; while each of them may 
branches of science, more especially in modern | be also more or less subject to decomposition and 


times, has dispelled many illusions as to the ori- 
gin of disease, and accumulated facts of the ut- 


decay from the reaction of its own elements un- 
der favorable circumstances or the corrosive in- 


most importance in regulating practice. It may | fluence of chemical agents. 
have been, and probably still is, true, notwith- | 


standing the discoveries of recent times, that, as 


| 


Purity in air and water, wholesome food, and 
cleanliness in person, clothing, ships, and hab- 


Sir Isaac Newton said, we are only “ gathering | itations, are admitted to form the great basis on 


pebbles on the shore.” 


Still, in reference to the | which all preventive measures must rest, and 
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such practice and material aid as professional 
services and modern science can supply. 

Reviewing, then, the present position of this 
subject, it naturally divides itself under three 
prominent heads and the measures that respect- 
ively belong to each. 

1. The provisions desirable at the port of em- 
barkation. 

2. The importance of systematic ventilation 
during the voyage. 

3. The administration of quarantine at the 
port of arrival. 

In considering these questions we do not pro- 
pose, in this place, to enter into professional de- 
tails, but rather to give an outline that may assist 
in leading to a more general apprehension of the 
nature and bearing of the principal points at is- 
sue, and of the imperative necessity of that more 
general and active support without which nei- 
ther the Legislature, the commercial interest, the 
ship-owners, nor the citizens generally, can be ex- 
pected to give the medical profession the aid 
which the public service requires. In its lead- 
ing features the case will be found to be abund- 
antly clear when fully and carefully investigat- 
ed. But we must begin at the right end if we 
desire to trace it satisfactorily. Abstract theo- 
retical considerations may be shrouded in dark- 
ness that professional men have not been able to 
penetrate, while great landmarks, guiding actual 
practice, may be rendered patent to all who take 
any care in studying them. 

The winds of heaven on the wild and stormy 
ocean, as well as the atmosphere at sea on a mild 
and calm summer day, bring nothing but health 
and purity to the human frame. A voyage 
should rather tend, when duly regulated, to dis- 
sipate any seeds of disease imbibed at the port of 
embarkation than to nourish it into a pestilence 
equally fatal to those on board and dreaded by 
those on shore. How is it that the bark which 
reaches us from the wide and open sea is the 
cause of so much anxiety at the port of arrival? 
Has not our attention hitherto been too exclu- 
sively directed to this point, while our duties at 
the port of embarkation have comparatively es- 
caped attention, as well as those that should be 
enforced on the voyage? And are there not 
questions connected with this subject that require 
the moral aid of public opinion, as well as the 
material assistance of science and the good of- 
fices of international arrangements in matters 
where diplomacy can be brought into effective 
operation, and in a cause where it would excite 
neither suspicion nor jealousy, but facilitate com- 
merce and promote benevolence in ministering 


to the wants of the sailor and the traveler? And | 


when State is estranged from State on such a 
topic, and citizen from citizen, so that even the 
hand of the incendiary is not stayed from attack- 
ing the hospital—sacred hitherto, in all ages and 
among all nations, to the sick and to the agonies 
of death—while military authority has been found 
requisite to restore order, and the reconstruction 
of its walls has been effected solely at the point 


of the bayonet, surely it is time that the whole | 





question should receive the broadest considera- 
tion of which it is susceptible. The popular 
mind rarely proceeds to such extremities, how- 
ever reprehensible and unjustifiable, without some 
consciousness of injury or misapprehension of 
matters of fact, and it is only right in maintain- 
ing the supremacy of law and order, to give a 
calm, deliberate, and full inquiry, that shall 
probe the root of the evil, and unvail all the 
causes that have contributed to such results. 

L—THE PROVISIONS DESIRABLE AT THE PORT 

OF EMBARKATION. 

The condition of the port of embarkation, and 
of any other port at which a ship may touch dur- 
ing its voyage, forms one of the first elements of 
consideration at all quarantine stations. It is 
a cause of suspicion and distrust, or leads to a 
very favorable interpretation of the case, in the 
absence of the visible emblems of pestilential dis- 
ease. Nevertheless, no cause is more productive 
of injury and annoyance to the crew, the passen- 
gers, the ship-owner, and the merchant than the 
wholesale condemnation of every ship to quaran- 
tine that comes from a suspected port. It is not 
necessary that such severity should be practiced. 
It may even subject a ship, under present circum- 
stances, to infection from contiguous vessels; 
though it may have arrived without any disease, 
and without any just cause of detention. 

Let it be remembered that no ship is necessa- 
rily contaminated because the port from which 
it sailed may have been infected. It may, not- 
withstanding, be as free from disease as any of 
the inhabitants of a distant city though small- 
pox, typhus, or even cholera or yellow fever may, 
on minute examination, be traced in some of its 
hospitals. To do justice, every case must be in- 
dividualized. Here the Legislature may very 
advantageously step in and define, with a more 
discriminating care than has hitherto been given 
to this point, the circumstances that should lead 
to the detention of any vessel without disease on 
board. If there be nothing suspicious in the na- 
ture of the cargo, or in the condition of the crew 
and passengers, there can be no reasonable cause 
for detention, especially if it shall have followed 
the course recommended at sea in the following 
section, and can present a well-authenticated log 
that shall be satisfactory to the inspecting physi- 
cian. 

All final action on this point devolves, as a 
matter of necessity, on the authorities at the port 
of arrival. The captain of a ship at the port of 
embarkation should, nevertheless, endeavor to 
ascertain as many authenticated facts as he can 
safely gather in relation to any prevailing dis- 
ease. This will often enable him to take im- 
portant precautions before sailing, or on the voy- 
age; and to become acquainted with details that 
may exert a favorable influence on his case at 
the port of arrival. In particular, in all seasons 
of anxiety and doubt as to the condition of the 
port and contiguous ships—and, still more, dur- 
ing the prevalence of pestilential disease —he 
should not only be doubly vigilant in reference to 
the wholesome condition of his ship, the quality 
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of the water supplied and the food provided both 
for the crew and passengers, but examine also 
carefully into the following circumstances : 

a. The condition of the water in the well of 
the ship as discharged by the pumps. It is, in 
general, a good indication of the state of the 
hold, and of the most inaccessible portions be- 
tween it and the stem and the stern. 

6. The condition of the atmosphere of the ship, 
and if it hg subject to a rapid deterioration when 
the hatches are closed to the same extent as on 
the voyage. In this case the ship ought to be 
carefully inspected, cleansed, and fumigated ; 
particularly any special closets, cabins, or other 
places that are either apt to accumulate bad air 
or subject to the imperfect circulation of air. 

c. The method of rigging up a temporary air- 
pump or fanner for artificial ventilation, to be 
worked by hand or other power, should the ship 
not be already provided with such an instrument. 
Nothing is found more valuable on board ship 
when a storm renders it necessary to batten 
down hatches that are otherwise left open, and 
at a time when the ordinary resources of wind- 
sails, and opening hatches, ports, and scuttles are 
altogether unavailable, and only an occasional en- 
trance from the deck permitted. 

d. The condition of the intended cargo, par- 
ticularly if other vessels with similar cargoes have 
been subjected to quarantine; and, still more, if 
they have presented cases of pestilential disease 
at sea. 

Does any portion of it evidently require fumi- 
gation or cleansing by any other means ? 

Is it damp, or largely charged with moisture? 
Can it, in this case, be dried before it is placed 
on board ship? If not, can quick-lime be safely 
stowed in iron barrels or tanks, only partially 
filled, and placed in the vicinity of such portions 
of the cargo, so as to absorb moisture slowly as 
it slakes, and prevent it from running to putre- 
faction ? 

e. The health of the crew and also of the pas- 
sengers. Are there any of them who, in common 
justice to the rest, should receive medical atten- 
tion in the first instance, and be placed under 
special supervision; or, on deliberate considera- 
tion, be altogether excluded from the ship ? 

The captain should also consider if he has a 
sufficient supply of quick-lime, chloride of lime, 
muriate of zinc, and of any other chemicals or 
disinfecting materials that he may be in the hab- 
it of using, to meet any unusual condition of the 
ship and cargo, or of the number of passengers 
he may carry. Nor should he omit to make in- 
quiry as to the state of health at any lodging- 
house or habitation from which they may pro- 
ceed, when he has reason to believe in the pres- 
ence of pestilential disease. A few timely pre- 
cautions in such cases will sometimes enable 
him to prevent great disasters, and check the 
first outbreak of any symptoms of disease. 

But the resources available for improvement 
at the port of embarkation should not be left 
solely to the captains and owners of individual 
ships. ‘There are ports in which it would be 
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difficult to apply, and still more difficult to 
arouse the citizens to a just appreciation of the 
many benefits which sanitary improvements have 
conferred on cities as well as individual habita- 
tions. Time and opportunities may be required 
before much advantage can be expected from 
such means in all localities. ‘The strong con- 
victions of a single mind may often, however, 
act as a ferment, and awaken whole communi- 
ties to a right understanding of the magnitude 
of the issues at stake. 

In many places the health, the duration of 
life, the commerce, the wealth and prospects of a 
whole population, may be inseparably associated 
with the same causes that may ameliorate the 
shipping interest and diminish the severities of 
quarantine. An omniscient and an omnipotent 
Providence has created the world in which we 
live with more advantages and capabilities than 
the careless, the indifferent, and the ignorant are 
apt to suppose; and it may be justly questioned, 
on grounds which we shall not stop to discuss at 
present, whether a careful and judicious treat- 
ment would not even at present largely reduce 
some at least of those formidable evils that tend 
so much to produce or aggravate pestilential dis- 
ease. 

Proceeding on these views, the citizens at all 
ports where quarantine stations are established 
are practically interested not only in sanitary 
measures at home, but also in awakening and stir- 
ring up the question of sanitary reform at in- 
fected ports, as one of the most important means 
of alleviating the loss and sufferings that spring 
from such sources. How great have been the 
results in many places from a right system of 
cleansing and drainage! How gigantic are the 
results that may be anticipated by bringing the 
powers of vegetation into action in absorbing the 
impurities of some malarious districts! And 
when this can be combined with drainage, and 
by the regulated combustion of vegetable matters 
returning the mineral products to the soil, it is 
difficult to estimate the extent to which such a 
practice may be introduced in reducing malarious 
exhalations in the immediate vicinity of large 
cities. The practice of combustion has often 
been resorted to for the local destruction of de- 
caying impurities. Its use by the ancients, even 
in respect to the bodies of the dead, is familiarly 
known. And though this may be a harsh sound- 
ing practice in the present day, there is perhaps 
no question deserving of more serious attention 
in some American cities. It is not essential, 
however, to resort to the extreme measure of 
actual combustion and incineration as practiced 
by the ancients. A body buried in ground kept 
in a vigorous state of vegetation, and having the 
mould sprinkled with some quick-lime, would 
perhaps satisfy every important object. At all 
events this should be a matter of calm and de- 
liberate investigation. The accounts that have 
been given of burials at New Orleans, within the 
last twelve months, rival those that were given a 
few years ago of some of the grave-yards in Lon- 
don, before Parliament interfered and took steps 
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to prevent the burial of the dead from continuing 
a source of destruction to the living. And now 
that steamboats and locomotives have so largely 
facilitated the means of transport, no city should 
permit any burials in its vicinity that are not 
conducted in a manner entirely in unison with 
proper sanitary regulations. 

There are reports of some remarkable aquatic 
plants in districts in South America, which are 
said to have a great power in purifying air and 
water, and to have rendered the places in which 
they were observed perfectly salubrious, though 
exposed to conditions from which the prevalence 
of fever was anticipated. There is perhaps no 
more fertile or interesting field of sanitary im- 
provement than the application of the powers of 
vegetation to such an object. The animal and 
the vegetable world, more especially since the 
researches of modern chemistry have unfolded 
the leading facts as to the decay of organic mat- 
ter, and the growth of plants and animals, par- 
ticularly in connection with the function of respi- 
ration, are considered mutually to balance either, 
especially in maintaining the atmosphere in a 
due state of equilibrium—the one restoring to it 
what the other takes away. 

There are other considerations that should not 
be omitted at ports of embarkation, which are 
also quarantine stations in self-defense at par- 
ticular periods. They should establish measures 
for assisting in the purification of vessels loading 
for other ports, as well as for those that may ar- 
rive with pestilential disease ; and as this part of 
the subject will necessarily be discussed in speak- 
ing of the port of arrival, we shall refer to it for 





details on this point. 
Lastly, in taking a general view of the whole 
subject, it bec bundantly manifest that there 


are few international questions in which the 
practice, experience, and skill of different nations 
could be rendered more eminently useful to each 
other than in relation to quarantine. Were 
they to do nothing more than to supply each 
other with their regulations for this purpose, and 
a careful exposition of the practice enforced, and 
of the general progress of sanitary improvement, 
a great step would be made that would lead to 
the most beneficial results. Were they to pro- 
ceed further, still more important ends would be 
attained by the appointment of a Commissioner 
from their respective governments to draw out a 
cosmopolitan code of regulations, so far as this 
might be practicable and desirable, and to erect 
hospitals and sanatoriums for the sailor and pas- 
senger that would have some apartments at least 
constructed in a manner more suitable to foreign 
constitutions, and supply the whole institution 
with more extended measures for the alleviation 
and cure of disease. 

An international policy for such a purpose 
would also have the important result of enabling 
the professional men of one country to point out 
the evils and the advantages arising from the 
practice of another, and to submit points for in- 
vestigation that could be carried on with peculiar 
advantages in different localities. 





How many and how large are the appropria- 
tions annually made for objects that can not 
secure such important results as would necessari- 
ly flow from the labors of Commissioners em- 
bodying, for the universal benefit of mankind, 
the experience of the principal nations of the 
globe that have made such matters the subject 
of inquiry ? 

Nor could such proceedings take place without 
materially improving the condition ofgthe sailor, 
the comfort and accommodation of passengers, 
and the extension of those Sailors’ Homes which 
promise, if they shall be more widely supported, 
to be of such inestimable benefit to society as 
well as to the service. Again, were proper op- 
portunities given to mates and captains, as well 
as intelligent sailors, for becoming familiar with 
the principal facts bearing on the chemistry of 
daily life on board ship, where they have not 
hitherto had any such instruction, this informa- 
tion would not only tend to promote health and 
comfort at sea, but also assist in preventing the 
most serious of accidents at sea—the destruction 
of a ship by fire. 

IL—THE IMPORTANCE OF SYSTEMATIC VENTILA- 
TION DURING THE VOYAGE. 

It is contended that the captain will never 
have adequate resources for insuring ventilation 
at sea until ships shall be provided with one ven- 
tilating tube at least, running fore and aft from 
stem to stern in the hold, with an upright cen- 
tral discharge at any convenient place on deck, 
and capable, by apertures at different sites, of 
leading off with certainty vitiated air from any 
part of the ship where it may tend to accumulate. 

It may be put in operation by the action of 
heat, by a mechanical power worked by hand (or 
by a small engine having the power of a man or 
boy), by a steam-tube from a small boiler at the 
ealle = | fire, by a weight or spring wound up at 

ar intervals, or by any other equivalent ar- 
po nde where there is neither an engine nor 
any other source of power. 

Due and adequate ventilation is the great 
restorative and preventive power at sea, in im- 
proving indifferent health among those who may 
have been subjected to a malarious atmosphere, 
and in preserving all from the evil influence of a 
confined air. 

The wind-sail, however useful for general pur- 
poses, is inoperative in calm weather when the 
external temperature exceeds that of the cabin, 
hold, or other compartment to which it is led. 
It is frequently pushed aside when in the way, or 
tied up by those upon whom it may more im- 
mediately cast an offensive current. The fixed 
ventilatories for the injection and extraction of 
air, however important for general use, are liable, 
where they have no artificial power, to some of 
the same objections as the wind-sail. Placed 
fore and aft at the bow and stern of a ship, they 
undoubtedly tend to insure a general change of 
atmosphere; but even in such circumstances they 
are prone to increase the natural tendency of 
vitiated air to pass to the stern of the vessel, so 





that the cabin passengers or others sometimes 
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suffer from a constant accumulation of bad air 
from every part of the ship in its progress to the 
discharge. During a storm, as well as at all 
other periods when ventilation is specially desired 
from the ports and hatches being closed, and 
during sickness, nothing is so sure and certain in 
its action as a tube penetrating to the inmost re- 
cesses, cavities, and corners where vitiated air 
may accumulate, and capable of being forced out 
by power, whatever may be the condition of the 
external atmosphere. From the time of Dr. 
Hales to the present day this system has been 
gradually gaining ground, though in many cases 
the size of the tubes and apparatus employed has 
been so small as to bear no adequate proportion 
to the magnitude of the effects expected from it. 

For a merchant ship the single tube and cen- 
tral discharge, with an aperture fore and aft, 
and another connected with the well, are the 
essential desiderata. Valves at the respective 
apertures can direct the power of the apparatus 
either upon the well, the stern, the bow, or any 
other part of the hold. 

Where the peculiarity of the cargo or any other 
cause renders a more extended arrangement nec- 
essary, it can be augmented within any desirable 
limits. In ships carrying passengers a more 
complete system, based on the same principles, is 
desirable. 

It is not intended that the vessel should be 
deprived of any of the ordinary resources which 
hatches, ports, and scuttles can afford. On the 
contrary, it is desired at all times that full ad- 
vantage shall be taken of every natural move- 
ment of air that can be promoted on board ship. 

Such arrangements are not incompatible with 
the certain action of a specific power that can be 
rendered useful when they are of no avail. Who 
has ever been at sea in a crowded ship, during a 
storm with hatches battened down, who has not 
felt the want of such a provision ? 

In steamboats: it is not difficult to obtain any 
amount of ventilating power from the action of 
the fire-shaft ; but engineers are generally op- 
posed to any interference with the working of 
the fires, especially where bellows are used to 
augment their power. There is, however, no 
real objection to such arrangements, except where 
it is determined to push the power of the boilers 
to the utmost possible degree—a course that is 
rarely if ever pursued, except where it is subject 
to the disastrous results that have so frequently 
attended racing at sea. 

In ships of war ventilating arrangements are 
still very imperfectly introduced, except where 
steam power gives a great moving force in the 
hold. No large ship of war has been provided 
with more extensive ventilating apparatus than 
the Russian ship, the Grand Admiral, now in 
process of construction at the building-yard of 
Mr. W. H. Webb, in this city. The design for 
the ventilation was given by the author of this 
paper. It is based on the principles explained 
above, and in unison with examples given of the 
ventilation of other ships of war executed under 
his superintendence. In one of these, many 








years previous to the introduction of his appara- 
tus, a singular accident occurred in the well that 
demonstrates the importance of every ship hav- 
ing a specific ventilating power, that can be 
brought to bear at once upon any space or cavity, 
and extract any accumulation of vitiated air. 
The following is the sailing-master’s account of 
this accident, as given in my ‘Illustrations of 
Ventilation,” published in London : 


**On board H.M. ship Minden, bearing the flag of Ad- 
miral Sir Richard King, in the harbor of Trincomalee, in 
the years 1819-20, a boatswain’s mate was ordered to see 
the pump well swabbed out. A man was accordingly sent 
down with a bucket and swab, but as he neither filled the 
bucket nor answered when called to, a second man was 
sent down to see what he was about. He also refused to 
answer immediately. Three more rushed down into the 
well, who all, like the first two, remained silent. It was 
then reported on the quarter-deck that the men in the 
pump well were supposed to have got into the spirit room. 
The master, on entering the cockpit, suspected the true 
cause of the men’s silence, and ordered a lantern to be 
lowered into the well, the light in which went out when 
half-way down. It was let down a second time, and the 
light burned long enough to show the whole of the men 
lying over each other in the kelson. On being lowered 
down a third time the light was found to burn dimly at 
about six feet above the men. The master, with a bowl- 
ing-knot under his arms, descended the well, leaving di- 
rections to haul him up the moment he could not answer. 
He succeeded in slinging the men, who were hauled up 
and laid on the main-deck, to all appearance quite dead. 
In a short time they began to respire, the lips and face 
became black; they foamed at the mouth, and the whole 
were fearfully convulsed. None of them recovered their 
usual health, and some of them were invalided. The man 
who descended the well first was the first who recovered. 
* (Signed) Jonn MILLER. 
“* Late Master of the Dfinden. 
“ Lonpon, December, 1842.” 


We desire to direct very special attention to 
this accident, as it is the type, not merely of a 
whole class of causes connected with emanations 
of vitiated air from the wells of ships, but be- 
cause similar deteriorations of atmosphere, to a 
greater or less extent, take place in all cavities, 
cabins, forecastles, holds, and other places that 
have only one communication with the external 
atmosphere, or with larger open areas which 
have free access to it. In particular, nothing is 
more common in some merchant ships than a 
forecastle having no aperture for the ingress and 
egress of air except the ladder hatch or entrance 
to it.” We have ourselves had to attend a sick 
sailor at sea for whom there was no accommo- 
dation but the bunk in which he slept, while | 
others above and around on every side vitiated 
the air to such an extent that death appeared in- 
evitable without a better provision for ventilation 
than the ladder hatch secured. A wind-sail was 
considered a perpetual cause of offense by the 
men who had continually to push it out of the 
way in passing and repassing. A ventilating 
tube from the peak of the forecastle, discharging 
continuously the vitiated air, might easily have 
been introduced in the original structure. Few 
stop to consider how feebly the flame of life flick- 
ers in a frame borne down by sickness, and sur- 
rounded with the dead weight of a vitiated at- 
mosphere. How prone also are the seeds of pest- 





ilential disease to extend under such circum- 
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stances, even before the true character of the 
malady that may have attacked the first patient 
shall have become apparent ! 

Who can be considered equal to the duties of 
his position who can not fit up a temporary ven- 
tilating power, whether a pump, a bellows, a fan- 
ner, or a screw for such important occasions? 
Are not cases familiar where all the passengers 
of a ship have been suffocated by battening down 
hatches where there was no other provision for 
ventilation? Have not foreign vessels put into 
New York, even within the last few months, with 
crews disabled by death from yellow fever? But 
where is the fair chance of arresting disease at 
sea, if there be no system of ventilation provided 
that can be depended on when it is most imperi- 
ously demanded ? 

We do not desire to cast reflections on any 
man, and still less on the officer at sea. The 
captain of a ship at sea has perhaps a more ex- 
tended, peculiar, onerous, and arduous responsi- 
bility cast upon him than is experienced in any 
other occupation. He requires the power of a 
despot, the benevolence of a philanthropist, the 
energy of a warrior, the coolness of an engineer, 
and the quick perception of a swordsman, to do 
justice to the varied difficulties with which he 
has at times to contend, when shipwreck, pesti- 
lence, fire, famine, a mutinous crew or passen- 
gers encroach upon the labors of an ordinary voy- 
age. And though these are the accidents, and 
not the ordinary concomitants of voyages, some 
of them occur too frequently not to lead to this 
great and important question, What has society 
done for the education of men who have such re- 
sponsibilities? Is it just or reasonable that they 
should be considered adepts in ventilation—a 
matter that is still very imperfectly applied even 
in our public buildings and in our habitations at 
home? Is it not reasonable to anticipate, then, 
that when this subject shall have been more thor- 
oughly investigated, no merchants will be found 
who will deny the captain of the ship that car- 
Ties either goods or passengers the simple venti- 
lating tube that has been recommended, and the 
means of putting it, when requisite, in full oper- 
ation ? 

There may, undoubtedly, be times and places 
in which it may be desirable to prevent ventila- 
tion—as in the bread-room, particularly when the 
_ atmosphere is largely charged with moisture, or 
in conveying particular goods and cargoes. But 
these form the exception, not the rule; and so 
long as men shall continue to breathe, as hither- 
to, upward of a thousand times an hour, no such 
rule can ever apply either to the berths of the 
crew or the cabins of the passengers. Excessive 
ventilation may be as intolerable to some consti- 
tutions as a deficiency of air is to others. Ev- 
ery thing is liable to abuse. But one point 


can not be too strongly impressed on those who 
are intrusted with the ventilation of ships, viz. : 
** Wherever there are special sources of vitiated 
air, as in the well and in closets connected with 
passengers’ cabins below deck, the best mode of 
ventilating does not consist in blowing fresh air 





into them—which merely dilutes it at first, and too 
often distributes it to the offense of those in the 

vicinity; but rather let a vitiated air discharging 

tube proceed from the point where it accumulates 

most largely and discharge it directly into the ex- 

ternal air.” Fresh air necessarily enters to sup- 
ply its place, if the cavity to be ventilated shall 

be in communication with channels or areas lead. 

ing to the open air. 

When the ventilating apparatus is so con- 
structed that its action can be reversed on spe- 
cial occasions, and fumigating gases and vapors 
thrown into any part of the ship from a given 
centre, it becomes still more valuable. But the 
continued action of a power drawing away per- 
petually the vitiated air from the most offensive 
cavities of a ship during its voyage must always 
constitute the most important use of the ventilat- 
ing tube, and that which should have the great- 
est weight with the authorities at quarantine in 
diminishing the period of detention when it may 
be considered proper to enforce this regulation, or 
to liberate the ship at once from any further de- 
lay. 

IIL—THE ADMINISTRATION OF QUARANTINE AT 
THE PORT OF ARRIVAL. 

The less the perfection of sanitary regulations 
at the port of embarkation, the more frequent 
the cases of pestilential disease it sends forth; and 
the more neglected and careless the condition of 
goods, passengers, and crews, the greater the ne- 
cessity for vigilance in the administration of quar- 
antine at the port of arrival. The merchant 
justly complains of every unnecessary expense 
and fetter imposed upon commerce, and its ten- 
dency to drive it to other cities not subjected to 
parallel burdens ; but he sometimes omits to con- 
sider how much the question is in his own power, 
and the extent to which the Legislature might be 
called on to reduce the burdens so often cast upon 
him, if he would take a little more trouble in se- 
curing the means for bringing his ship, with its 
cargo, passengers, and crew, in a better condition 
into port. Nor is it to be doubted that such a 
limited expenditure as has been proposed for these 
objects would many times repay the original cost, 
by maintaining the crew in a more healthy and 
able condition for every emergency, by rendering 
the ship a more eligible conveyance both for pas- 
sengers and goods, by reducing, more or less, its 
chance of detention and the amount of its ex- 
penses at quarantine. 

The Legislature can have no object whatever 
but the protection of the public health; and it 
is therefore the interest of all parties to reduce 
expenses to the standard requisite for any emer- 
gency which it may be called to meet. But the 
evil may at any time assume gigantic propor- 
tions if not adequately met by proper provisions 
secured by the State; and there is no mode by 
which a merchant can so much reduce the tax 
that may otherwise fall upon him as by improy- 
ing the condition in which the ship arrives at its 
destination. Even where he may have come 
from infected or suspected ports, he may often, 





if not always, be able to show that, by care at 
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the port of embarkation and during the voyage, 
he has not only brought home his ship without 
any evidence or just suspicion of pestilential dis- 
ease, but that it is for the interest of the public 
service, as well as his own, that he should not be 
placed among a crowd of vessels where he may 
run the risk of that infection from which he may 
at first be free. 

This ought to be the aim and object of every 
merchant, of the captain and every officer on 
board ship, as well as of the passengers and 
crew; and we confess that we have more hope 
of a reduction of expense to the merchant and in 
the administration of quarantine from this course 
than from any other proceeding, while it en- 
hances all the securities which the public service 
requires. 

At the same time it must be remembered that 
every case of pestilential disease imported and 
escaping detention at quarantine must be dan- 
gerous in proportion to the facilities it may have 
for communication and the fitness or disposition 
of the population on shore to receive infection. 
It is therefore considered essential that there 
should be no relaxation in the means provided 
by the public service for the detection and pre- 
vention of disease. These should rather be in- 
creased in proportion to the increased facilities 
secured for the relief of the shipping interest ; 
and the same arguments that apply to the im- 
proved condition of ships and ports of embarka- 
tion apply equally to an improved sanitary con- 
dition in the port of arrival. It tends to prevent 
the origin of disease on shore, and to oppose its 
communication from outward sources of infec- 
tion, or to limit its extension when infection 
may actually have taken place. A high state 
of health and an ample but not excessive supply 
of food have ever been considered among the 
most powerful repellents of disease. A proper 
degree of fullness in the blood-vessels is often a 
safeguard against the absorption of poison from 
without. They are in one sense already full; 
they have a greater tendency to exhale than to 
absorb. But too great a reliance must not be 
placed on such a state of the system, as the his- 
tory of pestilential diseases unfortunately testifies. 

In providing for the administration of quaran- 
tine, and applying appropriate remedies to the 
ships, crews, cargoes, and passengers which it 
may be necessary from time to time to detain, 
nothing is more important, in the first instance, 
than the selection of suitable sites for anchorage, 
for hospitals, and for all the necessary appurten- 
ances that ought to belong to such an establish- 
ment as the city of New York requires. Its past 
progress points out also the necessity of attending 
to its probable magnitude in future years, and, 
at all events, to the natural progress of its own 
commerce as well as that on contiguous shores. 
We take it for granted that every effort will be 
made to determine and secure the best site, on 
geographical and commercial data, apart from 
any political difficulties, as the only correct basis 
for such a selection must depend upon geograph- 
ical and economical facts. Winds and currents, 





land and water, shelter and security from the 
storm, and a sufficient proximity to the port, 
must ever constitute the leading elements of a 
question that interests all the States and nations 
that send their ships and cargoes to the port of 
New York. It is very different from any purely 
local question; and if contiguous States can not 
agree as to what each may deem most advisable 
for its special interests, the question will natural- 
ly be raised how far it may be within the compass 
of the National Legislature to render such a point 
the subject of Federal consideration instead of its 
being confined exclusively to the jurisdiction of 
individual States. In some sanitary questions, 
for instance, in other places, local rights that 
were utterly incompatible with a proper system 
of drainage and sewerage had to be abandoned 
before it was found practicable to secure those 
channels and levels that were absolutely indis- 
pensable for a satisfactory result. The reports 
by Dr. Elisha Harris, when physician chief at 
Quarantine, give very valuable facts on this 
point, that must command the most earnest at- 
tention, particularly in connection with the pro- 
gress of disease in the direction of certain winds 
and tides from infected ships. 

The first step desirable in every infected ship 
detained at quarantine, is the application of a 
sufficient ventilating power capable of sweeping 
out at once, and entirely controlling the vitiated 
air in any ordinary ship, and of so heating all 
deleterious products, whenever this is desirable, 
as to render them perfectly innocuous to all con- 
tiguous ships or buildings. 

There are different modes of effecting this ob- 
ject, according to the opportunities of each quar- 
antine station. Much the best and simplest con- 
sists in forming an air-drain or tunnel in a quay 
at any quarantine station, when this is practica- 
ble, and connecting the hold and well of the 
ship with this air-drain, after securing it along- 
side. A powerful ventilating chimney, a steam- 
engine, a fall of water, or any other mechanical 
power being put in operation, as a wheel driven by 
the tide, the bad air is rapidly exhausted. Fresh 
air passes through the ship with any requisite 
rapidity, and according to any required course. 
In a few minutes by such an apparatus the at- 
mosphere may be more thoroughly cleansed than 
by days and weeks of anchorage at the quaran- 
tine station with any corresponding power. 

The process may then be reversed by the use of 
the engine alone ; and ordinary dry, warm, cold, 
or medicated air, may, by appropriate arrange- 
ments, be passed through the ship and cargo, if 
the latter be sufficiently open for this purpose : 
if not, an effort should be made to render it more 
open. If it is of sucha nature as to admit of this 
being done, a portion may be advantageously re- 
moved temporarily, or altogether, to facilitate this 
process. It is considered that many ships and 
cargoes may be liberated altogether, after being 
subjected for one or two hours to the power that 
can thus be brought to bear on them. It can, 
in favorable cases, be rendered equivalent to all 





that is effected by the lighterage of the cargo, 
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particularly if the captain, having this in view 
at the port of embarkation, disposes and arranges 
his cargo in the manner most suitable for such 
an operation. 

A quay a thousand feet in length would ac- 
commodate a number of vessels at the same time. 
It would also be practicable to have a floating 
air-drain moored at some ports where a quay could 
not be constructed, and placed between it and a 
ventilating power, erected in a special floating 
structure at one extremity, or conveyed directly 
to a building on shore with proper facilities for 
this plan. Where no such arrangements are 
carried into execution, or, until the necessary 
preparations are made, the construction of a ven- 
tilating steam-tug is recommended, which can 
be fitted up for parallel duties. A decided pref- 
erence is given to the quay with the ventilating 
and fumigating air-drains in connection with a 
building on shore, wherever the locality permits 
such arrangements to be made. 

Where the state of the ship, the condition of 
the hold, timbers, or cargo, or any other cir- 
cumstances may render a prolonged detention 
necessary, the vessel may be moved to a special 
aperture connected with the ventilating and fu- 
migating drain, at which still more power can 
be directed upon it, or it may at once be ordered 
to the anchorage appcinted for vessels requiring 
the most extended cleansing, and other means 
of purification to be directly applied within. 

In connection with the ventilating and fumi- 
gating power on shore, a series of warehouses 
should be constructed, into which any goods can 
be placed when it is absolutely necessary to re- 
move them from an infected ship, and objections 
are made to their disposal in any other manner. 

In the same place a furnace should be built in 
such a manner as to consume absolutely all the 
materials which it may be agreed to destroy at 
once, and in such a manner that no offensive or 
dangerous emanations can proceed from them. 
Such furnaces have been constructed as have 
secured the object in view with unerring cer- 
tainty ; and when it is recollected that the same 
principle can be applied to the emanations from 
every individual ship or building, the apprehen- 
sion of danger from such sources may be entirely 
averted. 

Even in individual ships, where there may 
have been extreme disease, it is quite practicable 
to erect a temporary ventilating stove on deck, 
and to cause the vitiated air from the ship to be 
so heated and consumed as to be a source of no 
danger to contiguous vessels. Such instruments, 
which may be termed controlling ventilators, 
should be adapted to all ships, when many are 
crowded together at a quarantine anchorage un- 
provided with the resources of a ventilating quay 
or a ventilating steamboat. Where ships are 
already provided with the ventilating tube de- 
scribed in Part II., the addition of a controlling 
ventilator renders its action still more complete. 

In the preceding observations having given 
an outline of resources available for the ship and 
the cargo, we may now advert to the crew, the 











passengers, and the hospital, in explaining such 
peculiarities as a ventilating and cooling power 
can secure and connect with appliances for the 
certain destruction of noxious emanations, and 
the prevention of their escape to the injury or 
apprehension of those without. 

In the construction of a ventilated quarantine 
hospital a shaft is preferred to an engine, it being 
an object to prevent the escape of all vapors, ex- 
halations, or other emanations, except by such 
channels as shall convey them to any required 
altitude for dissipation at a distance, or subject 
them to the still more complete operation of de- 
composition by heat before they are permitted to 
escape into the external air. 

With such a power the air can also be inclined 
from every patient to the wall behind and above 
his head (without any sensible or objectionable 
draught), in such a manner as to reduce the 
chance of infection to the physician, the nurses, 
and other hospital attendants. Every ward, 
room, and individual cavity can be so constructed 
as to prevent any of the atmosphere that enters 
it from ever returning, or passing to any con- 
tiguous rooms or passages. The bath-room, the 
dead-room, the closets, the store-rooms, and the 
washing-rooms form no exception to the rule. 
Even the physician’s house, and all the offices in 
connection with the establishment can be placed 
under similar circumstances; so that there both 
he and his family, when he is in constant attend- 
ance on the sick, would be as secure from any 
infection conveyed by the atmosphere as they 
could be in an external and isolated building. 
Precautions from infection by clothing or other 
materials would require the usual attention. 

Further, in a ventilated hospital there are 
facilities for details of practice that can not so 
readily be applied in ordinary rooms. Artificial 
atmospheres can be produced and sustained for 
the cure of disease. A cold atmosphere may be 
introduced and maintained even in the warmest 
climates ; and this forms an item of peculiar im- 
portance in the case of yellow-fever, a disease 
that has been hitherto characterized as being al- 
ways accompanied by a moist and warm atmos- 
phere. Air may even be deprived of much of 
the water held in solution, and in this dry condi- 
tion be also reduced in temperature. 

The effects of a high as well as of a low tem- 
perature can be directed with great power upon 
all articles of clothing and combined with the 
action of any fumigating agent. 

Where a crew and passengers are transferred 
to an hospital, not so much from any direct and 
absolute proof of the actual presence of pestilen- 
tial disease as from strong grounds of precaution 
which it may be just and proper to take under 
existing suspicious symptoms, and the general 
history of the case, it is a great satisfaction to 
know that this can be done without in any way 
exposing them to the actual danger of an infected 
atmosphere. There is no class of buildings in 
which ventilation can be rendered so important 
as in the quarantine hospital. 

Again, all such hospitals should possess the 
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utmost facilities for giving air and medicated 
vapor, as well as warm or cold shower-baths in 
one and the same chamber. By such means the 
utmost rapidity can be secured in bringing such 
agents to act upon the person. Nor can we see, 
at least as a general rule, with what justice any 
one free from symptoms of disease, and from any 
other just suspicions of being under its influence, 
and subjecting himself to such a bath, and his 
clothes to the most approved system of heating 
and fumigation, should be detained for a single 
day at the quarantine hospital, whatever may 
have been the condition of the port from which 
he may have sailed. 


When a quarantine establishment shall have 
been erected in dnison with the principles sketch- 
ed in the preceding pages, and a series of ships 
provided with the ventilating tube explained, it 
will be practicable to advance still further in the 
field of improvement, and to establish a series 
of records as to the influence of the resources 
described on persons, ships, and cargoes. These 
will probably elucidate many important facts that 
may facilitate future practice, and contribute to 
the formation of a more precise and accurate 
series of rules than are the guide at present in 
regulating practice at quarantine. 

It is important, for example, that more in- 
formation should be procured than could be 
given in reply, at present, to the following 
queries : 

1. What temperature is essential for the abso- 
lute decomposition of the fomites or materials 
attached to clothes, cargoes, or ships that com- 
municate and reproduce pestilential disease ? 

2. Have the experiments recorded as to the 
destruction of all such fomites by a tempera- 
ture of 212° been found by subsequent experi- 
ence to be unexceptionable and universally ap- 
plicable ? 

3. Will any less degree of heat produce a sim- 
ilar effect on some species of fomites, if not on 
all; and what is the necessary temperature, and 
what are the conditions, under which dependence 
may be placed on the success of the result ? 

4, What reduction of temperature will ren- 
der all or any varieties of fomites innocuous? 

5. When disease has disappeared in conse- 
quence of a reduction of temperature to the 
freezing-point, or to any lower temperature, is 
the poison that may have previously produced it 
capable of being revived in its action with re- 
turning warmth, or is it so completely altered 
or destroyed as to be no further a source of dan- 
ger? 

6. In fumigating ships, what materials and 
modes of application have been found most 
largely successful ? 

7. What quantities of materials are usually em- 
ployed in relation to the tonnage of the ship, its 
cubic contents, or any other standard of propor- 
tion; or is the fumigation regulated solely by the 
sense of smell, and by the apparent condition of 
individual ships ? 

8. What special treatment has been adopted 





with the principal varieties of cargoes conveyed 
from ports in vessels usually subjected to deten- 
tion at quarantine ? 

9. What cargoes ought to be entirely exempt 
from detention at quarantine? 

10. What peculiarities have been pointed out 
in different classes of ships that render particu- 
lar places difficult of cleansing and fumigation ? 

11. To what extent, in the ordinary practice 
of fumigation at different ports, are effective 
measures taken to penetrate the tubular spaces 
left between the ribs or timbers of a ship, and 
the external and internal planking? 

12. In what classes of ships or cargoes is sul- 
phureted hydrogen apt to accumulate in the hold 
or well, from the deconfposition of the sulphates 
in sea-water ? 

The above queries are merely examples of the 
range and variety of information, the want of 
which is often experienced by those who are in- 
trusted with the direction of quarantine, and in 
respect to which a medical commission could 
render invaluable service to the country, though 
no international investigations should be au- 
thorized. If no other case be cited, the history 
of the Susquehanna, during the last year at the 
port of New York, affords a memorable example 
of the position in which this question stands, 
even where the resources and authority of Gov- 
ernment are brought to bear on the question ; 
and the country, when in want of ships, was de- 
prived of the services of one of its most valuable 
frigates. 

We can not conclude these remarks, and place 
the whole bearings of the quarantine question 
in a satisfactory point of view, without stating 
that other influences, less direct in their opera- 
tion, but powerful in the results to which they 
must finally lead, should not be forgotten on the 
present occasion. In a city such as New York 
nautical education should receive some of that 
assistance from the Legislature or the municipal 
authorities which is accorded to it in other 
great commercial capitals. We do not refer 
merely to such museums as may be seen at Lon- 
don, both at the Admiralty and at the United 
Service Institution, or to the models that may be 
inspected at the Louvre in Paris. But we refer 
more especially to the great school for training 
young boys as sailors at Greenwich, on the banks 
of the Thames, and all parallel European schools, 
and such as has been commenced recently at 
Baltimore. These may be made the media of 
extending largely every important improvement 
in the construction and management of ships, 
especially if provided with a hall, library, muse- 
um, and lecture-room for adults. Nor should 
the subject of naval architecture be forgotten— 
an art that has still more formidable difficul- 
ties to contend with than architecture on shore. 
How many are the models and how large are the 
results of individual experience that are often 
lost to the public from the want of a building to 
preserve records that would be freely presented 
to it! Who would not be gratified by the op- 
portunity of inspecting such models of naval 
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progress as this city has already sent out on the 
ocean from the hands of a Steers, a Webb, and 
other eminent ship-builders? The museum at 
the Navy Yard at Brooklyn has its interesting 
relics as well as important specimens and models ; 
but it is too distant for frequent reference, and 
not fitted up in the manner that would be most 
advantageous to the commercial marine of this 
city. 

The general introduction of the elements of 
_science in schools and academies is also essential 
for the right progress of practical science, and 
the management that falls within the scope of 
boards, committees, municipal authorities, and 
governments that have to deal with such ques- 
tions as quarantine and other matters involv- 
ing details in. science. Though the actual re- 
sponsibility of advice and construction may be 
thrown upon professional men, how often are 
great institutions fostered by the care of one 
man, trampled on and subverted by another, 
who, from the want of some information that a 
few elementary lessons would have communi- 
cated, could not comprehend the data on which 
they were based. We could, if necessary, quote 
from another country instances where the ven- 
tilation of ships has at one period received the 
most careful and elaborate attention, and, not- 
withstanding, fallen so rapidly into neglect, that 
nearly a hundred individuals perished in one 
ship in a single night from causes among which 
defective ventilation formed an important item. 
But we must forbear enlarging on a topic that 
would require a special paper for its full elucida- 
tion. ‘The progress of the country may be on 
the whole steady and uniform, though the power 
and efficiency of individual departments must 
often ebb or flow with the knowledge and ability 
of those under whose direction they are placed. 


IN THE OLD CHURCH-TOWER. 





L 
N the old church-tower 
Hangs the bell; 

And above it on the vane, 
Tn the sunshine and the rain, 
Cut in gold Saint Peter stands, 
With the keys in his two hands, 

And all is well! 


TI. 
Tn the old church-tower 
Hangs the bell; 
You can hear its great heart beat, 
Ah! so loud, and wild, and sweet, 
As the parson says a prayer 
Over happy lovers there, 
While all is well! 
IIL. 
In the old church-tower 
' Hangs the bell, 
Deep and solemn. Hark! again, 
Ah! what passion, and what pain! 
With her hands upon her breast, 
Some poor soul has gone to rest 
Where all is well! 





IV. 

In the old church-tower 

Hangs the bell— 
A quaint friend that seems to know 
All our joy and all our woe: 
It is glad when we are wed, 
It is sad when we are dead 

And all is well! 





THE ROTHSAYS. 

UNT HELEN had that afternoon been dis- 
coursing of Uncle Philip, saying how brave 
and generous he always was, and what pride she 
used to have in him when he came home for the 
vacations; at what risk he once saved the widow 
Leech’s eldest son from drownmg, when the lit- 
tle fellow had fallen through the ice on Chester- 
field pond, and every one else thought the at- 
tempt to rescue him worse than useless; how 
grateful Mrs. Leech was; and that was the way 
her son, now a man grown, came to be called 
Rothsay; for hitherto the child’s name had been 
Habakkuk, or, as the boys abbreviated it, Koot. 
Notwithstanding Habakkuk’s Scripture appella- 
tion he had never been christened, but now that 
he had been at death’s door his mother bethought 
herself that no time should be lost, so she col- 
lected her seven children, every one, and making 
them as tidy as possible, stood them up in a row 
in church and had them all christened together 
the very next Sunday morning. A very fine 
group of children Aunt Helen said they were, 
when once, through much painstaking, their real 
faces had become visible; the boys were swart 
as gipsies, with glittering eyes and hair black as 
jet, whereas the girls were all fair-haired and 
blue-eyed. From this time forth it had gone well 
with them; the neighbors lent a helping hand, 
and the widow Leech, instead of living in a per- 
petual worry to find bread for so many little 
mouths—for the eldest was not yet ten years old— 
had grown younger and cheerier, till Isaac Vail, 
the sexton, a man well-to-do in the world, and 
not so very old, though indeed the whole neigh- 
borhood had set him down as a foredoomed old 
bachelor, took herself and her seven children for 
better for worse; and after this there was not a 
more reputable family any where around. The 
boys grew up orderly and industrious; the girls 
pretty, modest, and tidy; and Isaac Vail had 
great satisfaction in sending them to schools as 
good as the best, so that they came to be a credit 

to themselves and their friends. 

** And about Uncle Philip, Aunt Helen ?” 

She said he was the most self-denying person 
she ever knew in her life, and at the same time 
the most liberal toward others. He earned all 
he expended during his college life; his father 
would gladly have aided him, but Philip knew 
how they were straitened at home—that was be- 
fore grandfather’s Western land became valuable 
—and so he would accept nothing at the risk of 
diminishing the family comforts. Such strict 
economy as he must have used! But Aunt Helen 
said they never had a fear that it would affect 
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his character unfavorably, since the more he 
stinted himself the more he managed to bestow 
on others. Then so good judgment as he had 
too! If hecould not give his sisters many books, 
he took care that those he sent them should be 
of the very best. This had enabled them to ac- 
quire a better education than otherwise they 
could have had. 

** Was Uncle Philip well-looking ?” I asked. 

Oh yes! at least before he went abroad; he 
was of a good height, and though rather slight, 
yet he was so compact and well-made that he 
seldom found his equal in strength. Still Aunt 
Helen could not say that people would call him 
handsome. Only he had fine eyes, the true 
Rothsay eyes (Aunt Helen had those); and then 
he had so much intelligence and goodness of ex- 
pression: for her part, she prized far more high- 
ly beauty of expression than mere regularity of 
features. He had the family hair too; all the 
Rothsays had tolerable hair. 

Aunt Helen’s was certainly very beautiful ; 
not a white thread in its dark sheen, though she 
was I don’t know how many years old. I do 
not know, because, when I was a very little girl, 
she taught me that it is ill-bred to ask people 
about their age, if they are older than ourselves. 
I was sure she was older than myself. 

‘Did he stay at home when he was through 
college ?” 

He just came home for a week; and then Mr. 
Livermore, his father’s friend, found him a situ- 
ation in Washington as private tutor, with a great 
salary—she believed as much as a thousand dol- 
lars a year; and there he remained three years, 
all the while studying, studying; and observing 
too, for Mr. Livermore took care that he should 
know the people best worth knowing. So it was 
by no means lost time; he was only twenty-three 
when he left Washington. Then he came home 
again for a few weeks, and directly afterward 
went abroad; and though they often heard from 
him, they never saw him for five years. This 
time, when he returned, he brought a wife with 
him. She was a Genevese; a lovely, slight 
young creature; beautiful and gracious as a moss 
rose-bud, with a voice clear and sweet in singing 
as a robin’s, and a speech far above singing; and 
then such a silvery, ringing laugh; and though 
she had many accomplishments—she could speak 
in three or four languages, and could play charm- 
ingly on several musi#@al instruments; she would 
take a bit of paper and a pencil, chatting all the 
while, and before one would think what she was 


doing, there it was !—a picture just as natural as | 


life, of any person or any thing she chose. And 
for all this she did not in the very least value 
herself upon it; only she pretended to be very 
proud of her English, which she had learned for 
Philip’s sake, and so that she might talk with 
his friends when she should come to see them. 
‘* My sister Helen,” she would say, ‘‘do I not 
speak English just as good as Philip? No? 
Ah! that is because you love him so much.” 
And when the sisters remonstrated against the 
thick chestnut beard which they said spoiled his 


face, Eloise—that was her name—said, ‘‘ Ah, 

no! it was charming; that made him exactly 

beautiful.” Though they staid only a month, 

every body in the neighborhood knew and liked 

Philip’s little wife. His father, mother, and sis- 

ters took her into their heart at once. She had 

no mother of her own; but she had been most 
kindly and judiciously reared. ‘They went to 
live in Havana, in the West Indies. The dis- 
tance seemed much greater then than now, be- 
cause of the difference in facility of travel. After 
they had left the house seemed lonely enough ; 
and only that my father and mother had then 
come to live at the old home, Aunt Helen did 
not know how it would have gone there. A 
great sorrow had befallen herself soon after this, 
and for a time a dark gloom gathered over the 
homestead. First the mother was called away. 
She died suddenly; no one had thought of her 
as dangerously ill. For years her health had 
been delicate; but the day on which she died 
she had risen as usual. It was Sunday morn- 
ing; and she told them all to go to church, while 
she would remain at home. When they return- 
ed she was lying on the sofa, a book in her hand, 
and they thought she had fallen asleep; so they 
spoke with hushed voices and moved silently, 
that they might not waken her. She would 
never waken more! The calm smile on her face 
was there still when they shut the coffin lid upon 
it. The peace of God doubtless it was which 
made her grave-sleep blessed. 

Then came the father’sturn. One wish haunt- 
ed him—to look once more on the faces of all 
his children. Letters were dispatched to all, and 
in a few weeks they were assembled there; Phil- 
ip last, as his home was farthest. It was a sad 
meeting, yet not comfortless, for no breath of 
discord had ever come among them. The old 
father, gratified in his last wish, full of love and 
trust, lay down to his final sleep. A few days 
more and the children were again separated, 
only my father and mother remaining with Aunt 
Helen. Months passed and brought no tidings 
of Philip; then intelligence came, and of the 
saddest. During his absence a pestilence had 
devastated the city. His wife, who had gone to 
reside, while he-should be away, in the house of 
a friend, had perished among the first, leaving 
their little daughter, then in her third year, in 
the care of this friend. Within a few days the 
latter had died also. Madeline, his wife’s serv- 
ant, had used unwearied but unavailing efforts 
to preserve the child, and had then herself dis- 
appeared. There was no certainty, but it was 
supposed that she, too, had become a victim to 
the infection. The house, like others which had 
been similarly desolated, was closed by official 
authority. This was the welcome which await- 
ed him. 

He sought alleviation of his own suffering in 
the attempt to mitigate that of others. At length 
he took the disease ; but he was kindly cared for 
and recovered. Then once more he returned to 





| in a few months had done the work of years; he 


his old home at the North. Trouble and illness 
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had grown prematurely old, his hair was thinned 
and whitened, he was meagre and sallow, his fig- 
ure was bent, and at first no one, not even his 
sisters, recognized him. Gradually he regained 
his strength; but he never looked young again. 
The ensuing autumn he went to New Orleans, 
and there, eventually, he took up his residence. 
Aunt Helen was never weary of recounting 
these events, nor I of listening to her recital. 
They had all occurred before I was old enough 
to retain a distinct remembrance of them; nor 
could I recollect ever to have seen my uncle 
Philip; nevertheless, I had a very definite and 
vivid idea of him, which was just about as accu- 
rate a likeness as imaginary pictures are wont to 


It was just sunset. I was sitting on the door- 
step, and, absorbed in a new book, I did not ob- 
serve the approach of a gentleman who entered 
the gate until he had traversed the walk and 
was quite near me; nor then did I guess at all 
who it was. He inquired for my father and mo- 
ther. The latter, who was busily stitching in 
the parlor, looked up at our entrance, and with 
a cry of joyous surprise came hastily to meet 
him. There was so much gladness in her wel- 
come that I did not need her exclamation, ‘‘Dear 
Philip! dear brother Philip!” to inform me who 
was the new-comer. 

Now there had always come occasional letters 
from my uncle, and at intervals not very remote; 
but the one which should have advised us of this 
visit happened not to reach its destination; so it 
was regarded as a signal piece of good fortune, 
his arrival at this juncture. For my father had 
received an appointment requiring him to be away 
for several years. My mother was to accompany 
him, and they were to take their departure in less 
than a month. It was a somewhat sudden ar- 
rangement, and Uncle Philip, who had left New 
Orleans several weeks before, had missed the let- 
ters which would have informed him of the plan. 
So, through these failures, it looked like the 
merest chance that there was any meeting at all. 
It proved a very pleasant chance for me. It had 
appeared that the best disposal to make of me 
would be to send me to school, and this was re- 
solved upon. Hartford was the place selected, 
and Aunt Helen was to go there too; not toschool, 
certainly, but in some sort as my guardian, for 
my mother did not think too highly of boarding- 
schools. Uncle Philip demanded a change of 
programme—that the school plan should be sum- 
marily dismissed, and another adopted in its 
stead. This, which met my own cordial appro- 
bation, was to the effect that Aunt Helen and 
myself should accompany him home, and remain 
his guests during the period of my parents’ ab- 
sence. A few objections were skillfully met; 


forms was just as attainable in New Orleans as 





should return with Uncle Philip to New Or- 
leans. Aunt Helen shared fully my preference 
for this arrangement. So, one bright Septem- 
ber morning, we all left the old homestead to go 
together as far as New York; thence our paths 
diverged. 

My uncle’s residence was in a quiet part of 
the city; the house was large and handsome; 
every thing in and about it was on a scale liberal 
and even luxurious in my eyes, accustomed as I 
was to the frugality of a New England country 
home. Our mode of life would, perhaps, have 
seemed to most persons monotonous, but to me 
every phase of it was replete with zest. At first, 
indeed, my own pleasure was somewhat marred 
by the apprehension that it was obtained at a 
sacrifice on my uncle’s part, but he soon reas- 
sured me. Aunt Helen found a little more dif- 
ficulty in adapting herself to her new surround- 
ings, but she was, on the whole, well pleased. 
She had always much consideration for others, 
and possessed a quiet cheerfulness of tempera- 
ment which was infectious; and then she abound- 
ed, beyond most women I have known, in a ready 
tact, which gave her ease and grace every where. 
If it be true of home-keeping youths that they 
have ever homely wits, it is not always true of 
home-keeping women. Driving, walking, sight- 
seeing of every kind, Aunt Helen held in aver- 
sion. An appeal to her kindness, so the want 
were genuine, was electric; she was at once at- 
tracted by it out of her love of ease, or rather 
she then found her ease in painstaking. For 
the rest, her tastes and habits chimed excellent- 
ly with Uncle Philip’s. His drawing-room was 
simply and handsomely furnished, but books had 
accumulated there until it was drawing-room 
and library both in one. When we came he 
proposed a reform, but Aunt Helen liked it as 
it was, and so no change was attempted. 

On Sundays we had company to dinner. 
Sometimes there were ladies, but usually only 
gentlemen. ‘Two or three of these were habit- 
ual guests; one of them, M. Valliére, a native 
of France, was an intimate friend of Uncle Phil- 
ip; they had first met in Switzerland while the 
latter resided in Europe. Afterward they had 
renewed their acquaintance in Cuba, and finally 
M. Valliére, incidentally meeting Uncle Philip 
in New Orleans, had been induced to make his 
own home there. He had come to the city to 
make disposal of some proferty which had fallen 
to him; and having become the possessor of a 
valuable plantation a few miles distant, he re- 
sided alternately there and in the city. He was 
slight, dark as a Moor, and his eyes had a won- 
derful variety of expression, appearing even to 
change color with his moods. Commonly they 


| were gray, but when he grew earnest they dark- 
we were assured that instruction in all desirable ened; and again, when he became angry, as in- 


| deed I saw him but once or twice, the dilated 


elsewhere. Another inducement, the probable | ; pupil overspread the whole iris, and emitted such 
benefit to my health—I had grown rapidly the | glances as, were they aimed at me, I should shrink 


last few years, and was really not strong—was | from encountering. 


very influential. 


| 


He was often at the house 


It was conceded that, instead | during the week, and on Sundays invariably oc- 
of spending two years at a Northern school, I , cupied his seat at the dinner-table. 


He talked 
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a great deal, speaking English with as much ap- 
parent ease as if it were his native language. 
At first I hardly knew whether to like or dislike 
him most; something about him indicated that 
no person who had any thing to conceal would 
be exactly safe under the quiet scrutiny of his 
eye. But at home I had been encouraged al- 
ways to openness, my faults being patent as day- 
light, and I had nothing that I knew of to hide, 
so presently the distrustful feeling departed at 
once and forever. 

** And so, Miss Janet,” he said, one evening, 
several weeks after we had first met, ‘*it is de- 
cided that we are to be friends.” 

** Yes, Monsieur,” I answered; ‘‘ but I doubt- 
ed it at first.” 

**So I perceived; but giving you credit for 
penetration, I did not allow myself to be anx- 
ious, since it was certain that you would, soon- 
er or later, recognize my merit. I knew that 
we were destined to become fast friends. And 
as the first-fruits, Dr. Rothsay”—turning to my 
uncle—*‘ I have found a French teacher for Miss 
Janet here; one who possesses the two-fold rec- 
ommendation of ability and necessity; a coun- 
tryman of my own, of whom an unfortunate pro- 
cess of litigation has made a poor man. When 
I knew him in France he was the proprietor of 
a large estate, and one of the most actively be- 
nevolent individuals I have ever known. Deep- 
ly religious, he is without a tincture of fanati- 
cism. I think no person has ever won from me 
more unreserving respect. He was just the man 
to bear reverses admirably; he avers that this 
change from abundance to slenderness of means 
has only very slightly diminished -his personal 
comforts.” 

‘* Were there none to suffer with him ?” 

**No; he has only one son, a young man who 
is full of capacity and excellence of every kind; 
he is in South America now, and the father has 
come here to gain a livelihood in whatever way 
may present itself. He mentioned teaching as 
that of which he felt himself most capable, and 
I immediately bethought myself of this young 
lady, your ward.” 

And it was settled accordingly. We all felt 
interested in M. Henri; even Aunt Helen avowed 
her willingness to furbish up her knowledge of 
French for the sake of enlarging his income; 
and thenceforth Uncle Philip managed to induce 
M. Henri to give us the pleasure of his company 
at our Sunday dinners. 

These gatherings came to be among the pleas- 
antest occurrences of the week. Frequently 
there were strangers, sometimes travelers who had 
spent years in foreign countries, and who dealt 
out freely their gathered treasures. Occasional- 
ly, too, we made visits, sometimes to my uncle’s 
friends in town, and sometimes to plantations a 
few miles away. 

For music I had a love which, though wholly 
uncultivated, was nevertheless intense, and to 
indulge and encourage this was Uncle Philip’s 
good pleasure. One evening, at a concert, my 
attention was attracted toward a party just op- 


posite to a degree that I felt to be scarcely con- 
sistent with courtesy; nevertheless, do what I 
would, my eyes reverted almost immediately, as 
if drawn by a power beyond my own control, to 
the trio of persons who, though occupying a posi- 
tion by no means conspicuous, were yet notice- 
able amidst the assembled multitude. Had the 
gentleman been alone there was nothing perhaps 
in his aspect to challenge a second regard; he 
was large, high-shouldered, with light hair, eye- 
brows, and eyes, and red mustache. The feat- 
ures were not in themselves repulsive, but their 
expression was stolid. Of the ladies the elder 
was eminently handsome ; but while I observed 
her the face changed. In looking around, her 
glance, so I imagined, fell upon us, and there- 
upon a lurid light kindled in her black eyes, 
burned in her cheeks, and for a moment made 
her face ferocious; then suddenly, as it had 
come, it was gone again, and the features were 
in repose, proud, impassive, handsome as before. 
Could I have mistaken? At least I could not 
deter myself from noticing if the phenomenon 
recurred. It did: once more that defiant gleam 
shot athwart the beautiful face, imparting to it a 
manifest fierceness; and this time the gentle- 
man’s look, fixed full upon the lady’s, seemed to 
wear an answering expression. In both instances 
the flash came and went with electric swiftness. 
I observed that the brilliants on the lady’s bosom 
rose and fell with no quicker motion, that the 
glittering fan in her jeweled hand never paused 
nor wavered in its steady, equal swaying. 

The younger lady could scarcely have been 
older than myself. Her face was somewhat pale, 
| but this pallor only heightened the purity of her 
| look; the brown hair was laid back from the 
| low, pearly forehead in a way which would have 
| marred any face but the loveliest; the beauty 
| of this it seemed to enhance; the eyebrows were 
| delicate yet well-defined and mobile. ‘The whole 
face was faultless, but its exquisite charm, as it 
| impressed me then and as it came into my mind 
| afterward, was in the blue, dark eyes, fringed 

with the most beautiful lashes in the world. 
Once her glance met my own, and then, by one 
| of those mysterious experiences which sometimes, 
I suppose, conte to all persons, I was conscious 
of a momentary recollection of that face; it 
seemed a familiar, well-remembered object. 

Twice afterward, during the winter, I met the 
elder lady ; once with her young companion, and 
once alone. 

The habitation nearest our own was unoccu- 
pied. It was an old-fashioned structure, elegant 
once, perhaps, still picturesque, but somewhat 
gloomy of aspect. A balconied window from my 
own room commanded a view of it. The grounds 
bore marks of former care; they were filled with 
rare and beautiful shrubs, groups of orange and 
lemon trees, and a profusion of flowering climb- 
ers, all of which had attained a rank luxuriance 
indicative that nature had there resumed abso- 
lute control. It seemed probable that the whole 
house, grown over with exuberant vegetation, 
would, like the castle of the sleeping Dornré- 
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schen, become effectually secluded from the outer 
world. 

I have my full woman’s share of curiosity, and 
should have liked well to penetrate into this lone- 
ly house around which there seemed to me to 
hover a certain mystery. In the early spring I 
did once attempt to effect a passage through the 
hedge of dwarf pomegranate which divided its 
garden from our own, but the thorns were too 
much for me. I indemnified myself for this fail- 
ure by a free use of my opera-glass. My uncle 
had occupied his present residence only a few 
years. He had heard that the owner of the 
premises was a M. Dupressin, for a long time 
non-resident, and that the house had remained 
vacant since he left it. This was all Uncle 
Philip could tell me. M. Vallitre knew no 
more, but he promised to lose no opportunity of 
enlightening himself thereupon. 

Accordingly a month or two afterward, he said 
he had heard that we were to have neighbors in 
the Dupressin house. 

Uncle Philip asked who they were. 

French, he said; recently from Marseilles ; 
the name, Montargis; and there was a young 
lady, a neighbor for Mademoiselle Janet. 

Now this intelligence was pleasant. With 
heightened interest I looked next morning through 
the catalpa boughs that shaded my favorite win- 
dow, effectually shaded it, insomuch that it was 
a perfect “coigne of vantage;” one might sit 
there, bowered in green, and overlook the whole 
vicinage. One particular window I had assigned 
to the young lady; it reached to the floor and 
opened on an extended balcony; musk-roses and 
cape-jasmine overran the railing and fastened 
their sprays above the upper edge of the window : 
a thicket of oleanders grew so near that some of 
the branches had thrust themselves through the 
balcony and flowered there. Every thing about 
the place looked to me more attractive than 
ever, and I strongly wished the new-comers might 
harmonize with all this beauty which awaited 
them. 

After all I did not witness the arrival, which 
must therefore have occurred while I was asleep. 

There were soon unmistakable signs that my 
favorite room was occupied. One morning the 
transparent curtain was put aside and a young 
girl came out on the balcony ; her face was turn- 
ed away from me, but I saw that her figure was 
slight and graceful; she reached up and broke 
off a branch of jasmine, and her sleeve falling 
back showed a round, white arm. While she 
carelessly inhaled the odor of the flowers another 
person came out—a lady also. This must be 
Madame Montargis. Certainly I recognized that 
face, so coldly handsome, and yet with such ca- 
pacity of evil expression! It was one of those 
which had so enchained my attention early in 
the winter. As she addressed the young lady 
she passed a hand caressingly over her cheek. 
Was it, then, the same with whom I had pre- 
viously seen her? Yes; as she turned I knew 
her; paler, and to my thought lovelier, than be- 
fore. 








Immediately I set up an exalted and un- 
changeable friendship for the younger lady, on the 
strength of the qualities with which my imagina- 
tion invested her, and toward the elder an un- 
compromising hostility. Moreover, I succeeded 
tolerably in enlisting Aunt Helen’s sympathies on 
the side of my own prejudices. M. Valliére also 
listened encouragingly to the outpouring of my 
thoughts, and pledged himself to all possible aid 
in eliciting confirmation of my various and op- 
posing theories in regard to the relations exist- 
ing among our new neighbors. To do him justice, 
it was long before he furnished any substantial 
elucidation of the mystery of this dove and vul- 
ture fellowship—for so I chose to regard it. 

A friend of Uncle Philip had asked us to 
spend a few days at a residence a little way up 
the river, and Aunt Helen yielding to our united 
persuasion, it was decided that we should avail 
ourselves of the invitation. Uncle Philip ac- 
companied us, and would come for us again the 
ensuing week. ‘This new phase of existence— 
life on a plantation—I found charming, and 
would willingly have prolonged it. Neverthe- 
less, at the time appointed we were on our way 
homeward. One of the first passengers that met 
my eye on the boat by which we returned was 
M. Montargis. Where, then, were the ladies? 
possibly elsewhere on the vessel, and I determ- 
ined not to overlook them if only they should 
come within the range of my vision. But first 
it was necessary to establish Aunt Helen in her 
state-room, for she invariably became sea-sick 
with the first motion of the boat ; so leaving her 
to seek in sleep forgetfulness of suffering, we went 
to the saloon. Not there was my quest success- 
ful, but we had not yet been on the upper deck, 
and we presently went thither. 

I scanned carefully the groups around me, at 
first to no purpose; but perseverance is usually 
rewarded, and so it was in this case. There, just 
before me, stood the tall, dark lady. In my 
hand I had a gay, beautiful bunch of flowers, 
which I had brought on board, and, moved by a 
sudden impulse, I offered them to her. She ac- 
cepted them with suave courtesy and a brilliant 
smile, which, passing swiftly away, left on her 
face an expression so care-worn and troubled that 
I made up my mind directly to forego hostili- 
ties. A few minutes afterward she had disap- 
peared, and I saw her no more. 

We had just reached home. M. Valliére, 
who met us at the landing and accompanied us 
to the house, had been gone scarcely five min- 
utes, when the bell rang sharply and he re-enter- 
ed, to call away Uncle Philip. M. Montargis 
had been thrown from his carriage just there by 
his own door, and it was feared fatally injured. 

It was evening before we saw Uncle Philip 
again. M. Montargis, his wife, and the young 
lady were all three in the carriage at the time of 
the accident. The horses had become restive, 


and M. Montargis had opened the door and at- 
tempted to assist the driver in controlling them ; 
they made a sudden turn, and the carriage was 
overset. 


Besides a wound on the head, the gen- 
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tleman had received severe internal injury, and 
the result was doubtful. 

Weeks passed ; our life went on in its custom- 
ary routine. My interest in our neighbors had 
taken a definite form, and by no means dimin- 
ished. Physically, M. Montargis was slowly 
amending, but there was reason to fear that his 
mind was permanently disordered. His wife 
did not for an hour resign the care of him to any 
other person. 

Had Uncle Philip ever seen the young lady ? 

Not once; he had inquired for her, had ascer- 
tained that she suffered no ill consequences from 
the accident. I imagined that she now occu- 
pied a room in another part of the house, for I 
saw her no more at the window. 

One day Uncle Philip announced that the 
Montargises were going away on a journey; they 
would travel by easy stages, and would be gov- 
erned in their plans entirely by the effect on the 
health of M. Montargis. A day or two after- 
ward I saw a carriage brought to the door, and 
the sick man slowly and carefully borne to it; a 
lady in traveling-dress, shawled and vailed, fol- 
lowed, and it moved away. Then came another 
carriage, into which two female figures entered ; 

one of them I recognized, the other, doubtless, 
was a servant. Then there was a great passing 
to and fro, and adjusting of luggage; finally all 
were gone, and its old, lonely stillness had set- 
tled around the Dupressin house once more. 

The sickly season approaching, Uncle Philip 
proposed that we should make a visit to the 
Northern States. M. Vallitre accompanied us. 
It was a leisurely, pleasant tour, and after a 
month of loitering wherever we liked, we found 
ourselves in Boston. 

The very next morning after our arrival M. 
Valligre and myself saw, for an instant, in the 
hall of the Revere House, our New Orleans neigh- 
bor, Madame Montargis. M. Valliére remarked 
that he had an indefinite impression of having 
met her long ago, though when and where he 
could not recollect. 

We had just told Aunt Helen, when Uncle 
Philip came in; he brought a harvest of letters, 
some of them for M. Valliére, and both gentle- 
men sat and read them. 

** Philip—brother! what is the matter?” ex- 
claimed Aunt Helen. ‘‘ Are you ill?” For, 
looking toward him, she saw that he had grown 
very pale. 

He did not reply at first—not until, having 
gone to him and laid her hand upon his shoul- 
der, she repeated the question —and then he 
hardly answered; but he gave her the letter 
which he had been reading. 

She looked first at the signature. ‘‘ Montar- 
gis! But, Janet, you just now told me that Ma- 
dame Montargis was in this house.” 

I averred that I had seen her within the hour. 
Uncle Philip seemed incredulous; M. Valliére 
confirmed my assertion. They talked apart a 
little while, and then left the room. 

Aunt Helen and I read the letter together ; it 
was in French, and it was this: 





“If Dr. Rothsay will look back through a 
period of twelve years, to the time of his resi- 
dence in Cuba, he will, perhaps, recall to mind 
that his little daughter, then two years of age, 
conceived a strong regard for Madeline, a 
French servant in the service of Madame Caz- 
neau, the friend of Madame Rothsay; and that, 
influenced by this childish fancy, Dr. Rothsay 
engaged Madeline as an attendant on Made- 
moiselle Eloise. Madame Montargis, wife of 
the gentleman whom Dr. Rothsay recently so 
kindly and unweariedly attended in New Or- 
leans, and Madeline, the French servant, are 
identical. 

** And Mademoiselle Eloise Etienne, the re- 
puted niece of Madame Montaf¢is, is Dr. Philip 
Rothsay’s daughter, left, on the death of her mo- 
ther, in the charge of Madame Cazneau. 

‘From Madame Rothsay I received only 
kindness; and in her illness I nursed her faith- 
fully. On the death of Madame Cazneau, which 


| followed in one week that of Madame Rothsay, 


Mademoiselle Eloise was left in my sole care. 
Just at this time I determined to avail myself 
of an unexpected opportunity to return to France. 
Deeply attached as I had become to Mademoi- 
selle Eloise, I should still have left her in Cuba, 
had I known any person to whom I might safe- 
ly have intrusted her. But I knew none such; 
therefore I took her with me to France—to Mar- 
seilles. 

‘*¢ The confusion attending the fatality of the 
fever that season in Havana facilitated my de- 
parture, and enabled me to furnish myself with 
means of defraying the expenses of the voyage 
and of a maintenance afterward. 

‘In Marseilles I met the gentleman who aft- 
erward, became my husband. 

*¢ And in proof of what I have asserted, Dr. 
Rothsay will probably remember an incident 
which occurred on his child’s second birthday. 
She was playing with a perfume-bottle, taken 
from Madame’s stand ; she broke it, and received 
in her little hand a deep, bad wound. Monsieur 
dressed it himself. The mark is still there. 

‘* Besides this, among my fellow-passengers 
from Havana was M. Valliére, now a resident 
in New Orleans, and, I believe, the friend of Dr. 
Rothsay. It is possible that this gentleman will 
recollect a little girl whose beauty and caressing 
ways won his attention; and that one day the 
eager delight which she manifested at the play 
of light on an opal which he wore induced him 
to take off the ring and attach it to a little coral 
bracelet on her arm. I wished to return the 
jewel, but the gentleman courteously begged 
that she might be allowed to retain it. The 
bracelet, with the ring attached, are still in the 
possession of Mademoiselle Eloise. 

“*It may be that these circumstances, with 
one more—the singular likeness of the young 
lady to her mother —will yield to Dr. Roth- 
say conviction of the truth of what I have 
stated. [I might have placed it all beyond a 
doubt by making myself known to him before 
leaving New Orleans; but circumstances which 
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I could not control rendered this step injudi- 
cious. I have, therefore, deferred this revela- 
tion, which, indeed, I have long wished to make, 
until now that we are about to take our final de- 
parture from this country. ] 

*¢* Mademoiselle Rothsay will await in the res- 
idence of Madame Clerc, Mount Vernon Street, 
Boston, communications from her father.” 

The letter bore date three weeks preceding, 
and had been forwarded from New Orleans. 

For the first time in my life I think I should 
have been vexed with Aunt Helen, sitting there 
so quietly after reading this letter, if I had not 
seen, at a second glance, that her tears were 
dropping fast. 

Interminable %emed the suspense. It was at 
last ended by the entrance of M. Vallitre. I 
plied him well with questions, and elicited these 
particulars : 

A relapse on the part of M. Montargis, just 
on the eve of departure, had detained him in 
Boston. 

When M. Vallitre and Uncle Philip had sent 
up their names to Madame Montargis there had 
been a little delay. She received them, how- 
ever, notwithstanding the inevitable surprise, 
with a cool equanimity, through which flashed 
now and then a fierce glitter of the eye that 
made her look dangerous. This ceased when 
she ascertained that their errand was exclusive- 
ly in relation to Eloise. Both gentlemen fully 
recognized her, and both expressed wonder that 
they sliould have failed to do so sooner. 

Of the meeting of father and daughter M. 
Vallitre did not tell us. He began, but broke 
off; and rising suddenly, went to the window, 
where he seemed to have found something inter- 
esting. g 

When, at length, Uncle Philip came in, lead- 
ing the gentle, beautiful young girl, who clung 
to him already, and sent timid glances, through 
fast-falling tears, toward the new-found friends— 
when he brought her to us, and just said, ‘‘ Hel- 
en— Janet — my daughter,” and could say no 
more—Aunt Helen, without speaking, folded her 
closely in her arms, and made her feel herself 
most dearly welcome. I am sure I have not 
often in my life felt so glad, but I could not help 
crying too. Uncle Philip did not try to comfort 
us; but he drew Eloise toward him and smooth- 
ed her hair, and soothed her gently as a mother 
could have done, and he said something to her 
in a low voice which she alone heard, and which 
made her give him, through her tears, a look 
which must have gone to his heart of hearts. 

One morning while we were still in Boston, 
wishing to show Uncle Philip how long and beau- 
tiful was Eloise’s hair, I undid the fastening and 
let it fall, a shower of bright curls, around her 
face and shoulders. It was just as if the lovely 
picture in Uncle Philip’s room at home had taken 
life! I know that he remarked the likeness from 
the way in which he kissed her forehead, and 
then turned gently away. 

Madame Montargis, with her husband, left 
Boston for Havre three days after the restora- 








tion of Eloise to her father. Intelligence came 
of the safe arrival of the vessel in which they 
had gone, and then for several years all attempts 
to gain farther information of their movements 
were ineffectual. At length M. Henri, the friend 
of M. Vallitre, and my ci-devant French teacher, 
received the announcement that a valuable estate 
in the south of France had devolved upon him; 
and not many weeks after his departure, in a let- 
ter to M. Valliére, he stated that the preceding 
proprietor of the estate was M. Montargis, our 
former neighbor, and that the death of that gen- 
tleman’s wife, a few weeks previous to his own, 
was supposed to have had a fatal effect upon his 
health, already for a long time precarious. 

Eloise, amidst all her new-found happiness, 
grieved deeply at this intelligence. She had a 
sincere regard for Madame Montargis, from 
whom, indeed, she had received always the most 
affectionate indulgence. 

Aunt Helen’s home is now at the South, and 
she is now Madame Valliére. Herself, Uncle 
Philip, and my cousin Eloise—the dearest cous- 
in in all the world—come in the summer and 
make us the most delightful visits, marred only 
by a too early termination; and then again, as 
the cold weather advances, we, too, often go 
South; so that we manage to be together full 
half the time. 





LYNCH LAW. 

THINK 1 had never heard of Lynch law un- 

til about the year 1834, when the citizens of 
Vicksburg organized themselves into a Court of 
Uncommon Pleas, with special reference to cer- 
tain men in their midst who were, or were said 
to be, ‘‘ living on the borders of the law.” And 
I well remember, boy as I was, the sensation with 
which the news of the hanging of the Vicksburg 
gamblers was received in the old States, and how 
soon the terms “ Lynch law” and “lynching” 
became familiar as household words. While the 
excitement was still high, and the Vicksburg 
tragedy was the main staple of conversation, the 
expression ‘‘ Lynch law” was used by one of sev- 
eral gentlemen who were on a visit to Mr. Rich- 
ard Venable, of Prince Edward County, Vir- 
ginia. I give the name because what follows 
may start inquiry, and may possibly elicit fur- 
ther information. 

Mr. Venable, at the time of which I speak, 
was and had long been in feeble health, and oft- 
en sat for hours to all appearance unconscious 
alike of what was said or done in his presence ; 
when, all at once, generally when least expected, 
his eye would kindle, and his originally strong 
masculine mind would seem to renew the vigor 
of its youth. Such was the effect of the sound 
of these two words, “‘ Lynch law.” He had been 
gazing abstractedly into the fire from his arm- 
chair in the corner, when he turned quickly to 
the speaker, and remarked, 

‘*T do not like to hear that name.” 

When asked the reason, he was silent for a 
moment, and seemed to be relapsing into apathy. 
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Presently, however, and as if speaking to him- 
self, he said, ‘‘ Such a name connected with such 
deeds!” and then, in a still more abstracted 
manner, he added, ‘‘ How strangely may men 
be damned to everlasting fame!” 

After another short pause, he turned again to 
the gentleman whom he had interrupted, and 
said, in substance: 

“‘I knew Mr. Lynch well—as well as a strip- 
ling could be expected to know a dignified and 
venerable gentleman. He was for many years 
the senior and presiding Justice of the County 
Court of Pittsylvania, whose terms he attended 
with remarkable punctuality. His advanced age 
prevented him from taking the field during the 
War of Independence, but no man more heartily 
embraced or more zealously supported the cause 
of the colonists. His judgment made his en- 
thusiasm practical; his head and his heart worked 
well together. 

‘*Some of you know, though none of you can 
remember, that before and during the war there 
was but one criminal court for the final trial of 
murders and felonies in Virginia; that court sat 
at Williamsburg, some two hundred miles from 
Pittsylvania court-house. 

** Our war, like all wars, was an Alma nutrix 
of depredations and felonies. The prices paid 
by both armies for fine horses rendered that spe- 
cies of property particularly insecure; and con- 
temporaneously with, or rather in advance of, 
the Southern invasion by Cornwallis, an organ- 
ized band of horse thieves had established posts 
and dépéts, from far away North, through Vir- 
ginia into the Carolinas. They were headed 
by a man of some notoriety, fitted by nature to 
shine in any office or profession. He was said 
to be a man of strikingly handsome face and ele- 
gant person, of most courtly manners, and easy, 
graceful conversation. His life was a mystery, 
and so his fate remains, I believe. He was 
known as Captain Perkins, and his name was as 
perfect a terror in the nursery as was that of the 
Douglas when English nurses were wont to quiet 
their babies with the lullaby, 

“*Hush ye, hush ye, little pet ye; 
The Black Douglas shall not get ye!’ 

‘‘ These thieves were frequently arrested, often 
Slagrante delictu. They would be committed, 
examined by a bench of Justices, and remanded 
to Williamsburg for final trial. Even before the 
occupation of the country by the English, the 
distance of the court rendered the attendance of 
witnesses uncertain; and when they appeared to 
prosecute they would be confronted with any 
number of contradicting witnesses the occasion 
might require—men, too, of equal or superior 
appearance of respectability to themselves, thor- 
oughly instructed as to what they should swear, 
and as thoroughly capable of strictly obeying 
their instructions.” 

I thought, par parenthese, the old gentle- 
man laid a double emphasis on the word ‘in- 
structions.” I might have been mistaken, but 
about that time his kinsman and friend, Benja- 
min Watkins Leigh, was making manly fight 


against the Virginia Legislature in regard to what 
they both (I mean both these gentlemen) called 
a mutilation of a certain record of the United 
States Senate. But to resume. Mr. V. pro- 
ceeded : 

**The conviction of these outlaws being thus 
rendered next to impossible, sufferers had be- 
come averse to add the cost of time and money 
to the loss of property, even before the enemy en- 
tered the country. ‘The advent of the British 
troops gave @ new impulse to the operations of 
this gang by bringing the market to the seller, 
by rendering the chance even of transporting the 
criminals to Williamsburg more than doubtful, 
and making the sessions of the Court itself very 
uncertain. The horse-thieves, when they and 
their guard would be intercepted, were always 
ready to take English bounty, and being, for the 
most part, young, wiry, active fellows, acquaint- 
ed with all the highways, and still better with 
all the by-ways of the country, they were gladly 
enlisted in that service, while their guards would, 
probably, be held prisoners of war. As long as the 
escape of these miscreants was attributable only 
tothe imperfection of the criminal jurisprudence— 
was, in other words, the fault of the law—no one 
thought of overstepping the barrier which that 
law interposed. 

‘*But when a state of things existed which 
enhanced the evil ten-fold, and took away even 
the semblance of a remedy, the cry of a whole 
community suffering under the accumulation of 
pillage and fire from the enemy, and the loss by 
theft of what property they could hide from that 
enemy, came up to the only tribunal to which 
they could look for relief, the only tribunal, in 
fact, which might be said to have been left pos- 
sessed of vitality—the county magistracy—a body 
of men who, at that time, would have compared 
favorably with.Rome’s proud ‘ Patres Conscripti’ 
in the purest days of that republic. 

‘In obedience to this’ call for relief, and im- 
pelled by this stern necessity, the Justices of 
Pittsylvania County were summoned specially 
to be in attendance at one of the regular terms 
of their court—a large majority, perhaps the 
whole bench, being present. The presiding Jus- 
tice, Mr. Lynch, having plainly but forcibly re- 
minded them of the extraordinary condition of 
the country, the entire insecurity of life and prop- 
erty, and the complete suspension of the admin- 
istration of justice, exactly when stringent laws 
required most vigorous enforcing, submitted a 
proposition, that in consideration of the fact 
that the Criminal Court at Williamsburg had 
ceased to exist, at least in so far as related to 
the border counties, the County Court of Pittsyl- 
vania should undertake to try finally all cases of 
murder and felony occurring within that county 
which were required to be sent to the court at 
Williamsburg for trial, by the words of the law. 
That in such trials the accused should have the 
same rights as to the impanneling the jury, the 
peremptory challenge, the challenge for cause, 
ete. ; the same rights as to all pleadings, general 








and special ; as to the summoning and compel- 
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ling the attendance of their witnesses, and the 
cross-examination of witnesses for the Common- 
wealth, and of being heard by counsel, as were 
secured to them by the law giving jurisdiction of 
their cases exclusively to the court at Williams- 
burg. In short, he simply proposed to change 
the forum. The plan was adopted and recom- 
mended to the neighboring counties, by some of 
which it was also adopted. As may be imagined, 
the effect was felt at once. A few were caught, 
tried, and hung—hanging was the legal penalty 
then—the rest sought a more congenial clime. 
The gang was dispersed in fact. 

*¢Mr. Lynch was a man of enlarged mind, 
great decision of character, fixedness, almost 
sternness of purpose, but most eminently a law- 
loving and law-abiding man. He had thorough- 
ly counted the cost, and carefully weighed the 
consequences; he took his position with full 
knowledge of its responsibility, and maintained 
it with firmness and dignity. He continued to 
preside over the county court long after it had 
laid down the powers it had so bravely assumed ; 
and he carried to the grave the love and venera- 
tion of all good men. Our flourishing town of 
Lynchburg received its name in compliment to 
his worth. Do you now wonder,” said Mr. V. 
again, turning to his guest, ‘‘that I dislike to 

his name connected with the lawless acts 
of men probably as worthy of the rope as their 
victims ?” 

This report from memory may look some- 
what like an oration rather than fire-side talk— 
it probably does so look to most readers. I wish 
any such could have heard it told as I heard it, 
and could report it more faithfully. Mr. Vena- 
ble had been for many years a lawyer with ex- 
tensive practice, and had been frequently in the 
Legislature of his State ; he was a man of great 
precision both of thought and language, a gen- 
tleman of the old school, with a little, not much, 
of the stately formality of the ante-revolutionary 
period. I have tried, as I promised, to ‘‘ tell the 
tale as ‘twas told to me.” This was his account 
of the origin of Lynch law. 

The conversation of the evening took the turn 
of this diversion. Vicksburg was forgotten, and 
Captain Perkins became the theme of talk. Let 
me try to remember some of the stories that 
were told of him and his exploits. 

One of the gentlemen present had heard a 
lady-relative tell how, in the most disturbed state 
of the country, she had left home on horseback, 
unattended, to visit a sick friend at some five 
miles’ distance. As she emerged from a private 
lane into the public road she met a well-dressed 
and elegantly mounted horseman traveling in 
the direction she was herself going; he saluted 
her gracefully, and soon fell into conversation. 
After thus traveling together for some distance, 
the stranger asked the lady if she did not feel 
some apprehension in traveling thus unprotected 
when the enemy were overrunning the country ; 
and, what was still worse, there was a report that 
Captain Perkins was in the very neighborhood. 
She replied that she had no apprehensions from the 





enemy, none of whom were near; and that from 
all she had heard of Captain Perkins, she was 
led to think that, whatever might be his notions 
of rights of property, a lady*in distress should 
rather fly to him for succor than from him 
through fear. Some two or three miles were 
thus traveled in pleasant converse before their 
roads diverged. In parting the stranger doffed 
his hat, and bowing to his saddle-bow with a grace 
that would have done honor to Grahame of Cla- 
verhouse, took his leave, assuring her that Cap- 
tain Perkins would ever hold in grateful mem- 
ory her too flattering opinion of his gallantry 
and chivalry. 

Another was told, in which that great lover 
of horses and prince of good livers, Archy Ran- 
dolph, bore a part. 

Mr. Randolph, whose desire was to have the 
best of every thing, and who would have the best 
horses at any cost, had in his stud a favorite rid- 
ing horse, at once the admiration and envy of 
his acquaintances. Of great power and great 
action, unequaled at any gait beseeming such a 
cavalier, it is enough to say the bright sorrel was 
worthy to be bestrode by Archy Randolph. This 
horse was stolen, spirited away so adroitly that 
all efforts to trace even the direction the thief 
had taken utterly failed. Mr. Randolph had to 
bear his loss with what philosophy he could com- 
mand—a very small modicum, unless he has been 
sadly belied. At any rate the horse was gone, 
and had been gone some weeks, when one day, 
as Mr. Randolph was standing in the tavern- 
porch at the Bowling Green, a stranger rode to 
the door and dismounted from a beautiful dark- 
brown horse, of most elegant carriage and action. 
There was but one thing amiss about him ; he 
had been nicked. Mr. Randolph was in con- 
science opposed to curtailing horse-nature of 
any of its fair proportions, but so perfect was 
this horse that even nicking might be forgiven. 
Mr. R. lost little time in ascertaining that the 
stranger might be induced to sell, and still less 
in mounting the horse and trying his gaits. The 
result may be guessed. The horse was certainly 
not equal to Fencer, but came nearer to him in 
figure and action than any horse he had ever ex- 
pected to see. The stranger named the price, 
and Mr. Randolph rode home almost consoled. 

The next morning as Mr. R. was paying his 
usual call at the stable his head groom approach- 
ed him with a very unsettled expression of face, 
as if he would have given the world for a good 
old nigger guffaw, but had some misgivings about 
a suspicious-looking implement, meant for horses, 
but which might be, and sometimes was, other- 
wise used, and which his master “‘ then and there 
held in his right hand.” So, bringing his face 
into the expression of proper respect, Cuffey mod- 
estly remarked, 

** Massa, I does b’leve you done gone buy 
Fensa back agin.” 

** Buy Fencer back again! Why, what do 
you mean?” said Mr. R.; and the whip showed 
a rising disposition. 

‘¢Dat hoss you bring home yistidde frum de 
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Boln Green—” said Cuff, falling modestly back | he troff,” came rattling through his shivering 
about a yard, a yard and a half, or two yards. | jaws. 

‘¢ Well, what about him?” said Mr. R., ad-| Mr. R. rushed with the unopened note to the 
vancing, the whip now exhibiting a more de- stable, where he had the satisfaction of seeing 
cidedly upward ae with a motion slightly | Fencer’s stall. It was after many moments 
spasmodic. of paralyzed silence that he remembered the pa- 

‘6 Wy,” said Cuff, still retreating, ‘“‘ dat hoss | per found in the stall, which he still held clutch- 
Fensa, sho’s you bawn.” | ed in his hand. Walking to the stable-door, he 

‘¢ Fencer!” roared Mr. R., and the whip came | examined the note, which was sealed carefully, 
down with a run; ‘‘ Fencer! ” and the whip came | | the device being a winged horse. Upon opening 
down again almost before it had recovered from it, it, his eyes were delighted with a perusal of a 
its first sudden fall. | communication nearly in these words : 

Cuff looked as much hurt as if his fulled lin-} « Captain Perkins p his li to Mr. Ran- 
sey jacket had possessed acute sensibilities; but | dolph, and hopes he will be believed when he assures Mr. 
as his master was now speechless and powerless > that when he unexpectedly met him at the Bowling 


he took courage and said, | Green and sold him the horse Fencer he sincerely in- 
? 


| tended never to interrupt Mr. R. in the quiet possession 
‘* Yes, massa, dat hoss Fensa. He know he | of that valuable animal. Captain P., however, finds that 


stable; he know me same as you; he know him | every day makes him more and more regret having ever 
own stall. Gostraight da; you go to de stable, | — — penne | - ea 
massa, an call dat hoes — like you use to; he 7, he finds himself constrained, however reluctantly, 
know you, sho’s you bawn. once more to rely on the speed and endurance of the best 

Mr. Randolph strode into the stable, and, | horse he ever had the pleasure of backing. Before Mr. R. 
as he entered, called, ‘‘ Ho, Fencer! Fencer, | receives this Fencer will be many miles distant, and will 
boy!” probably not return to Virginia.” 

A quick turn of the head to the call, and a} Fencer never returned to Virginia, so far as is 
pointing of both ears forward, were succeeded by | known; but the second loss was not the subject 
a merry whinny. of jocular remarks in Mr. Randolph’s presence 

‘¢ Bring him out!” shouted Mr. R.; and the | for years after. The kindly feelings of some, 
bright morning sunlight enabled him to detect | and a suspicion of unpleasant correspondence on 
the dye in his hair, though it had been colored | the part of others, saved him from any super- 
by a master; and a close inspection showéd that | added pain. 
the cut which the nicker had given his tail was| Captain Perkins is said to have been several 
not yet quite healed. times taken, but always to have effected his es- 

‘¢ Dat hoss Fensa, sho’s you bawn.” cape before reaching jail. He seemed never to 

Mr. Randolph’s breakfast meditations were by | have been out of observation of some of his trusti- 
no means agreeable. The money he had dis-| est followers. One instance was mentioned. He 
bursed gave him no concern; he would have | was entrapped in one of the lower counties of the 
given, perhaps, ten times the sum to reclaim his | State, and taken without resistance. After he 
horse; but that he, Archy Randolph, the leader | had been securely bound upon a horse, his cap- 
of every hunt, the oracle of the turf—that he | tors hurried toward their county jail. Captain 
should have been deceived—deceived in a horse | P. beguiled the weary ride by pleasant conversa- 
—deceived in his own horse—his own favorite | tion; among other things, assuring the sheriff's 
riding-horse—shocking! most shocking! And | officers that he purposed leaving their society be- 
then came the reflection that it could not be con- | fore they reached the county seat. 
cealed. Beforethesunwent downthewholecoun-| Thus pleasantly talking, they arrived at an 
try would ring with the story. Mr. Randolph} old Virginia ordinary — called ‘‘ ornery” for 
dearly loved a joke; he was a joker—a laughing, | short. ‘The tavern porch was unusually full, 
practical joker—and, like all men of that turn, | and Captain P. was the engrossing theme of 
was very restive under a joke of which he was | conversation. None of the company but had 
the victim. But the chalice was commended to | lost one or more horses; and right welkin-ring- 
his lips, and, poisoned as it was, he was com-| ing was the shout that went forth when the veri- 
pelled to drink. table Captain was exhibited, bound hand and 

Some two weeks passed, during which he was | foot. While the officers were taking the cus- 
forced to grin ghastly smiles at every variety of | tomary refresher—metheglin was the proper 
jocular comment on his knowledge of horse-| name of ‘‘ peach and honey” in the days of our 
flesh. The joke was beginning to grow stale, | Revolutionary sires—they informed their friends 
and Mr. R.’s wrung withers were slowly losing | of the cool manner in which the Captain assured 
their soreness, when he was met one morning, | them that he had no intention of going to jail. 
just as he left his chamber, by Cuffey, who stood} ‘Their first amazement over, several of the 
before him holding his hat in one hand and a| party volunteered their services as an additional 
soiled note in the other. His eyes seemed start-| escort. One or two were going that way any- 
ing from their sockets, his face had assumed an | how; to some others a few miles more or less 
ashy hue, and he shook in every joint. made no sort of difference ; while yet more would 

‘* Well, what now ?” said the master. travel afoot to the world’s end to see him hang- 

Cuff found courage to ‘hand him the paper, as|ed. The sheriff left the tavern with a goodly 
the words, ‘‘ Fensa gone agin—find dat papa in | company of well-mounted and pretty-well-armed 
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special deputies, who, after traveling a few miles, | not know that violets were particularly subject 
drew their weapons, unbound their Captain, dis- | to this kind of ophthalmia. 
mounted the law officers, and dashed off, ‘ right “The primrose rears its perfum'd head.” 
merrilie,” into the pine-woods. Does it? I wonder what kind of hair-oil the 
If these random recollections of one among | primroses use! 
many evenings spent under that same hospitable “The cow slips on the hill.” 
roof should be an incentive to others, and bring| Yes, indeed, I dare say she does, and in the 
out some of the many similar stories which, | valley too; it would take more than four legs to 
though unpublished, are still treasured traditions | keep up beast or body in these slippery times, 7 
in the old families of Virginia, I will have done | know. I have heard that ‘‘ man was made up- 
a good work. If not witty myself, I would be | right ;” but I rather think he finds it difficult to 
gratified to think that I was ‘‘ the cause of wit in | keep himself so nowadays. 
others.” Should the surviving relatives of Mr. “The honey-suckle’s breath floats by." 
Venable desire to know who has taken the pres-| Well, live and learn! Spring honey-suckles ! 
ent liberty, their memories will recall the real | quite a rarity! I had not studied Botany then, 
name of one who, while he resided among them, | I suppose; for I evidently did not clearly distin- 
was sometimes called ConEE. guish between honey-suckles and icicles! But 
let us see—what comes next ? 
CRITICISM FORESTALLED ; “It is the childhood of the growing year, 
OR, RHYME VERSUS REASON. And the calm azure of yon smiling skies, 


So softly bright, so luminously clear, 
WITH COPIOUS NOTES BY THE AUTHOR. Is like the questioning glance of childhood's eyes. 


[Tue AnrcuMENtT.— The Poet, in turnin gy over What shall the future be of this bright birth? 


‘ We fear to ask. The year before tands— 
the contents of an old desk, encountereth one ofhis| an infant penta og yet aa. ” 


own juvenile effusions, and weakly stoppeth toread Fresh from the touch of the Crestor’s hands!" 
and comment thereon.] Mercy upon us! that was written before I 
E reads: came to years of discretion, certainly ! 
«“ ODE TO SPRING. * An infant mystery—holy, yet of earth!" 
Ham, spring! o-<st spring! young name ef summer's And was I ever “so green” as that? Well, 
roses! yes, I suppose I was; but I was not so much to 
Now o'er our land thy glorious smile is shed; blame either, for times are changed. Children 


*Neath its soft beam the violet’s eye uncloses. . ; P 1 . 
a Geaee oe lifts ite perfam'a a were children then; but, bless my soul! I have 





I scent afar the cowslips on the hill, grown wiser since that time. Children, indeed! 


And the rich honey-suckle’s breath floats by; Why, children used always to think and believe 
Loos'd from its silvery fetters, sings the rill, that their father was made of diamond dust, and 

And dream-like shadows flit along the esky.” mamma of the veritable attar of roses—that 

There, now; that’s good—but it must have | grandpapa was a glorified amalgamation of Fa- 
been indited a /ong time ago—in the early ages, | ther Abraham and General Washington, and a 
probably, before steel-pens came into use, for it | living and walking compendium of all the vir- 
was evidently written by a bit of a goose! A | tues of all the ages between, and grandmamma 
vivid description of spring—very! A most won-' an illuminated presentation copy of bounteous 
derfully striking likeness—only a little too high- | Eve, with the very becoming addition of liberal 
ly-colored for modern times. Nevertheless, I | and capacious pockets! But they do not believe 
consider it a very clever picture of what a spring | so now. Now they know that parents and grand- 
should be; and I would have it Daguerreotyped | parents are only human; made, the very best of 
for the use and benefit of all future springs on | them, of only skin, bone, blood, flesh, sinews, ol- 
their “‘ first eoming out,” if sunshine was not so | stinacy, and disobedience. Catch a child now— 
uncommonly scarce in the market at present. | a real chi/d (an innocent, natural, naughty, hon- 
*¢ Sweet spring” indeed! If this is a svveet | est, wondering, loving, credulous, rolly-polly sort 
spring, I do wonder what a sour one would be. | of a child, such as they used to bring ‘‘ before the 
I thought I knew, but I suppose I do not. But | Revolution”)—and it would be a greater curios- 
as te bidding spring ‘‘ hail,” I should say that | ity than both the Aztec children ; and I, for one, 
was a work of supererogation, for she does not | should rather have it. 
* do any thing else. Talk of 

“Young nurse of summer's roses!” “The questioning glance of childhood’s eyes!" 

Yes! a very young and very inexperienced | All nonsense! Children do not question now; 
nurse, indeed! I do not wonder so many of | they answer! Childhood is now ‘‘a dreamer 
summer’s young ones ‘‘ drop off” under such | of dreams, an expounder of the prophecies,” and 
nursing; and if I was she, the next time I look- | knows far more about the animal, mineral, and 
ed out for such a commodity I would require | vegetable kingdoms than it does of the kingdom 
some recommendation from the last place she | of Heaven. Why, there is not a child of six 
came from. | summers to be found in all Christendom that 

“*Neath its soft beam the violet's eye uncloses.* | will not feel competent to contradict its grand- 

Now there is some sense in that; that’s ac- | father in theology, and its father in mathemat- 
cording to Scripture. Yes, I suppose there is | ics, and complain thaf mamma cuts the apple- 


such a thing as ‘‘a beam in the eye;” but I did’ pie into too acute triangles ! 
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Children indeed! Who cares for nursery tales | 
now? ‘They may listen to 
“Turn again, Whittington, Lord Mayor of London 
town,” 


for that is a tale of commercial ‘enterprise and 
money-making speculation; or to ‘‘ Robinson 
Crusoe,” for he was a land discoverer and a col- 
onizer : but who cares now for the “‘ Babes in the 
Wood,” or for that itinerating and vituperative 
female who made night hideous with alternate | 
entreaty and imprecation, calling on all the pow- | 
ers of earth and nature to help her, simply be- 
cause, as she repeatedly tells us, she 
“Saw by the moonlight *twas half past midnight, 
And time kid and she were at home an hour and a | 
half ago!" 

Call your little ones round you and try them 
with 
** Pussy cat, pussy cat, give me my long t-a-i-l again!" 
If they are girls, they may be ignorant enough to 
ask, gravely, whether pussy cat ever did make 
restitution of the caudal extremity of her vic- | 
tim; but if boys, ten to one they will talk of an | 

action for damages, or remind you that the law 
of entail is opposed to our free American institu- | 
tions. 

Dare not to insult the intellectual acumen of 
your four-year-old boy by the sad fate of little | 
‘*¢ Red Riding Hood,” or that dearest, best, and | 
grandest of all nursery traditions, ‘‘ The Three 
Bears,” though still, in the inmost recesses of 
your own memory, are ringing the very tones of 
the dear old voice in which you heard from long 
withered lips the gruff inquiry of the two old 
bears, “ Who's been lying on my bed?” and | 
‘*Who’s been lying on my bed?” and the sharp, 
childish treble of the amiable /ittle bear piping 
out, ‘* Who’s been lying on my bed, and broke it 
all down?” Dare not to do it! Better tell him 
of the Bulls and Bears of Wall Street, and of 
banks all broken down; he will understand it 
better. 

Yet the children have an ancient mythology 
of their own, too; there are myths they still 
cling to tenaciously ; they still talk, at certain 
periods and stated times, of ‘‘ Santa Claus” and 
“the giving man ;” still retaining these empty 
names as older children do the “‘ John Doe and 
Richard Roe” of the English law; knowing per- 
fectly well all the while that they are only 
solemn, time-honored old humbugs, yet finding 
it for their own convenience and advantage to re- 
tain their names. Oh! the children of these 
times are very wise in their generation. 

They have a fund of lip-learning, and can 
handle the sciences just as familiarly as they 
would young rabbits. They can explain to you 
the nature and properties of heat and cold; the 
articulation of the joints, and the circulation of 
the blood. They can talk of their thorax and 
their pericranium, and lay their fingers on the 
exact region of the lungs, liver, and spleen; but 
as to their hearts and brains, neither they nor | 
their teachers seem ever to have taken the trouble | 
to even try to find out where they are hidden! 
Well! so be it; possibly they might not find 








them if they did search, and it’s wrong to waste 
| time. 
He reads again: 
“But epring-time melts to summer—in the skies, 
More fervid, day by day, the splendor grows— 
As childhood, daily brightening ‘neath our eyes, 
Bursts forth to womanhood—the perfect rose! 
Resplendent summer! gloriously fair, 
Pale by thy side, spring's earlier beauties fade; 
A witching glory fills the noontide air, 
And forms of love and beauty haunt the shade!" 


‘* Forms of love and beauty haunt the shade :” 
‘Oh! this love, this love!” Now I have no 
doubt that was written when I was so deeply in 
love with pretty Ellen Anderson, and just nine- 
teen. Good while ago, bless my heart and soul! 


| And can “J, by myself J,” be the same poor 
| fellow who was then so fairly immersed, over 


head and ears, in that most sweet delusion? who 
‘¢ fell into the honey-pot up to his ears,” and was 
**found drowned, dead ;” beyond the reach of 
any humane society? Ah! me; hardened sin- 
ner that I am, I can scarcely believe it, but I 
suppose I must be! What a beauty she was 
, though—no such girls about nowadays! Why 
| her six daughters, all put together, have not a 
| tithe of their mother’s beauty ! Eyes and teeth 
| like cut steel! and such a merry, ringing laugh! 
And then how she could sing, and play, and 
dance, and draw: and she did draw me just 
where she chose! 

Ah! I thought her a piece of perfection then— 
ethereal as the rainbow, sparkling like the gal- 
axy, brilliant and bewildering as the northern 
lights!’ (I met her in a hardware shop last 
Tuesday and she bought a box of tallow-candles 
and a chopping-knife, and inquired the lowest 
price of hard soap!) Ah! well, never mind; 
but I thought once that love was—I can’t say just 
exactly what, you know, but certainly something 
very different from the article in common use 
nowadays, when hands and hearts go to the high- 
est bidder, and a lover is won, like a game of 
chess, by a studied and complicated series of 
sagacious manceuvres; when marriages are made 
up like a ship’s reckoning or a Newmarket bet- 
ting-book, all figures and calculation; when 
dénouements, elopements, and divorces, are the 
fashionable.pastime, and wedded people seem to 
change partners with as much nonchalance as 
they used to for a quadrille! True, you may 
say there is a difference of opinion upon this, as 
upon almost all other subjects. Solomon, 

“The wisest man the world e’er saw,” 
thought his seven hundred wives too few; and “ 
worthy Job, the most patient man on earth, 
found one a little too much: but these are ex- 
treme cases. I suppose the ‘‘ juste milieu” is yet 
to be found out; and if we may trust to the 
many experiments said to be going on around 
us, it is probably reserved for Yankee shrewdness 
to solve the problem; and in so doing, to add a 
fresh laurel leaf to our national glory only in- 
ferior to steam-engines, lightning-rods, sewing- 
machines, and cucumber-slicers. But for my 
own part, J hold to the opinion of Job. 

He reads again: 
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“But on—still on the rolling year; 

The spring’s glad childhood, summer’s glorious prime 

Fade into autumn—while we garner here, 
Triumphantly, their gifts for future time; 

The woods grow gorgeous in decay’s first stage— 
But gone are singing birds, and clustering roses, 

While, calm and tranquil, like time-honor'd age, 
The weary autumn on our hills reposes.” 

“‘ Time-honored age!” ‘There now, there is an- 
other fallacy. There is not any such thing exist- 
ing; old men and old women have disappeared— 
gone, like behemoth and the mastodon! There 
used to be such things I know, and what has be- 
come of them I can not say: but I do say, there 
are none about now ; I suppose they are out of 
fashion. There is nobody old now but just ‘‘the 
old Harry,” and I believe it is rather good breed- 
ing to speak of him as the senior Henry! 

People do not grow old now, as they used to do; 
they keep themselves in better repair. ‘When 
the grinders cease, because they are few,” ‘‘ the 
mourners” don’t ‘‘ go about the streets” until 
they have got a new set. But I can remember 
when women of threescore years and upward 
used to give in and acknowledge themselves to 
be elderly people, and repose like the ‘‘ weary 
autumn.” 

And yet they were not just idle either. They 
could not do much, to be sure; but they used to 
wash the cups, knit and darn the stockings, roast 
the coffee, shell the pease, string the beans, pick 
the currants, pare apples, pound spice, stone 
raisins, cut loaf-sugar, pick roses, kill flies, dry 
herbs, make pickles, distill rose-water, make 
holders and patchwork, and render themselves 
generally useful. But there are no old men and 
women now. 

We hear of our great-grandfathers in their 
cocked hats, and scarlet cloaks, and flowing pow- 
dered wigs. Ay, more, we have even seen their 
wig-boxes, and handled their gold snuff-boxes, 
and played with their gold-headed canes. We 
stand before their pictures, and can imagine their 
dignified steps, and grave and stately bearing, 
when, under the weight of sixty years, or /ess, 
they demurely walked abroad as reverend seniors, 
and gracefully accepted, as their just due, the 
respectful salutation of the young men who rose 
up to do them honor. ‘All very well,” we 
say. ‘That was as it should be; would it were 
the fashion now /” But'let such a fashion return 
again, and where should we find actors for this 
part of the drama? Who among the present gen- 
erations would be found ready to come forward 
as candidates for these once coveted honors? 
Not our grandfathers, for they are out with our 
grandmothers skating on the common or coast- 
ing down the hill (‘‘the post-meridians,” as a 
clever writer has called them). The professional 
men are steaming round the world, or yachting, 
or driving fast horses: they are all in motion, 
at ‘‘ two-forty” speed, and 

“ Panting time toils after them in vain.” 

No! I say it again, we have no old men and 
women now / 

Bless me! can that be the dinner-gong? Yes 
—and I have wasted full twenty minutes over 








this absurd trash. I must be a greater fool now 
than I was when I wrote it. Surely length of 
years has brought me no wisdom. 

(He tears the paper, and goes down to dinner 
with what appetite he may.) 





SUCH A MISTAKE! 
L 
‘¢ & ND now, my dear,” said Mrs. Mayfield 
as she clasped Rosalie’s bracelet and gave 
the last few finishing touches to her attire, ‘‘be 
very careful not to dance too much this evening. 
I know it is very delightful and exhilarating, but 
there’s nothing that injures a girl’s appearance 
more, in my opinion. Walk quietly through a 
few sets, if you like, but don’t run the risk of 
getting red and heated. How painful it is to see 
a young lady led to a seat by her partner, with 
her face in a perfect flame, and her breath so 
hurried that she almost pants! And be very 
sure not to eat any ices, you are so delicate. I 
really tremble every time you go out lest you 
should get sore throat, or bronchitis, or some- 
thing of that kind. Now wrap up warm, my 
love, for the night is cold, and you know it isn’t 
as if you had only to sink back in a carriage and 
ride home when the party is over. There’s the 
evil of being poor!” 

**Not a very terrible evil, I think, mamma,” 
said Rosalie, smiling; ‘‘at least there are plenty 
of instances about us miuch more distressing, and 
plenty who would wonder what poverty we had 
to complain of.” 

‘¢' There you are, my dear, just as usual!” ex- 
claimed her mother; ‘‘as if that made any dif- 
ference! If Iam tired and cold as I walk home 
at two in the morning, it doesn’t make me any 
warmer to reflect that there may be people some- 
where in the cellars around who are colder yet.” 

**No!” thought Rosalie; “‘ but it might make 
a person more patient with a discomfort that 
would be removed as soon as home was reached.” 
She made no comment, however; but presently 
remarked, ‘“‘ Poor Mrs. Taylor! I should not 
like to be in her place just now! I suppose they 
are in the last agonies of preparation, lighting 
up and going about to see that every thing is 
comme il faut.” 

‘*¢T¥ don’t know why you should say poor Mrs. 
Taylor,” replied her mother. ‘‘E should like 
nothing better, Rosalie, than to see you at the 
head of just such an establishment as hers, and 
suffering no greater trial than she undergoes in 
giving this very entertainment.” 

‘Indeed, mamma, you could not wish me 2 
more unwelcome lot! I consider Mrs. Taylor 
one of the most unfortunate women of my ac- 
quaintance !” 

‘*Unfortunate!” thought Mrs. Mayfield, “and 
with an income like hers! What insane idea 
has Rosalie got into her head now? I can’t see,” 
she added aloud, ‘‘ what there is in Mrs, Taylor 
to call forth especial commiseration.” 

*‘T'll tell you, mamma. She married a man 
she never would have thought of had it not been 
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for his money—a man inferior to her in mind, 
manner, education—one with whom she could 
not pass a single evening pleasantly—and she 
must spend her whole life with him! The per- 
fect absence of all domestic happiness drives her 
to seek enjoyment in dress and display, and 
these produce rivalries and heart-burnings in- 
numerable. Then the sort of life she leads 
makes her heartless. I really do not think she 
cares half as much for her children as unfashion- 
able mothers do—my friend Mrs. Wood, for in- 
stance.” 

‘¢ We must not be censorious, Rosalie! That 
is a very bad spirit, my child; and there’s no 
need of being heartless just because one happens 
to be rich, even allowing that Mrs. Taylor is a 
trifle so. As for her husband’s inferiority, she 
doesn’t feel it so much, because you see, my dear, 
Mr. Taylor is down at the counting-house so 
late, and then at her parties he just stands some- 
where very quietly, and does not make himself 
at all conspicuous. I don’t believe she is often 
mortified by his appearance.” 

‘*My dear mamma,” cried Rosalie, laughing, 
‘*yvou would make an excellent special pleader ; 
but you have not convinced me, after all. If I 
ever have a husband I shall take care that he is 
not one with whom I shall dread to pass an 
evening féte-a-téte; nor shall he be of the sort 
whose chief virtue consists in keeping quiet and 
not making spectacles of themselves. No, in- 
deed! He shall be one whose company and 
conversation I can enjoy when we are alone, 
and whom I shall be proud to present to all my 
guests.” 

*¢ Very well, my love,” said her mother, kind- 
ly, ‘I hope you may some day find him. But 
I shall take good care,” she added, mentally, 
“that he has something to depend upon more 
substantial than all these agreeable qualities 
which you seem to consider the only things of 
importance.” 

Mrs. Mayfield was one of a class perhaps as 
much to be pitied as those who undergo priva- 
tions of a more absolute nature. Her position 
and associations ever since her marriage had been 
with people of means greatly superior to her own, 
and the endeavor to maintain a footing among 
them taxed to the very utmost her powers of 
economy and management. Her husband, now 
some years dead, had been an amiable, intelli- 
gent, and well-bred man, but lacked, alas! the 
faculty, so essential in these days, of making 
money speedily. Industrious in his profession, 
affectionate in his family, esteemed among his 
friends, he was such a husband as any woman 
might have valued; yet it is to be feared that 
his wife sometimes overlooked these sterling qual- 
ities, and would have preferred to see him more 
like various A’s and B’s of her acquaintance, 
who, beginning with nothing, had risen, by means 
not to be too closely scrutinized, to splendid 
houses on the Avenue and country-seats up the 
river. Poor Mr. Mayfield! He felt, in some 
degree, what were his wife’s sentiments in this 
respect, and tried ever and anon to remedy af- 








fairs by sundry bits of speculation. 
not the gift of Midas, and these little attempts 
generally ended in loss and disappointment. 
Mrs. Mayfield sighed to find that the regular in- 
come of his business, and her own tact in expend- 


But his was 


iture, were all she could rely upon. Often when 
keenly conscious of deficiencies which she was 
powerless to supply, she thought, ‘ If I were only 
a man I am sure I could do something, just as 
those around me do.” It seemed so very hard 
that when she was not in the least trying to vie 
with rich people—which would be, of course, the 
height of folly—but only desiring to have things 
just respectable, she should find it impossible to 
compass her end. 

Rosalie had been from babyhood extremely 
pretty, and no pains were spared to render her 
accomplishments equal to her personal charms. 
Mrs. Mayfield hoped and believed that her child 
was not destined to drudge through life on insuf- 
ficient means, as she had done. That Rosalie 
should make a wealthy match; that her graceful 
form should be arrayed in silken robes and draped 
in velvets and Cashmeres; that her lovely face 
should look forth from Paris bonnets; that she 
should eat from silver and Sévres, and ride out 
in a splendid carriage with servants in livery— 
this was the climax of her mother’s ambition. 
Perhaps she was not so much to blame. If she 
had known any of the great evils of life—if she 
had had a dissipated or unkind husband, or re- 
bellious, ungrateful children—if she had suffered 
from the loss of health or friends, or the disgrace 
of those dear to her—she might have estimated 
more lightly the inconveniences that she endured. 
As it was, it seemed to her that to have plenty 
of money, never to be obliged to save, and cal- 
culate, and contrive, and do without, must be 
the sum of human felicity. But she never im- 
parted her designs to Rosalie. There were sev- 
eral reasons for this. She had respect to the 
fresh, unworldly nature of the young girl, and 
shrank from instilling therein mercenary or pru- 
dential maxims. She knew, moreover, from 
good use of her eyes during a series of years, that 
husband-hunting girls are soon found out, and 
that Rosalie’s chances of the desired match were 
not at all lessened by her perfect unconsciousness 
and naiveté. Her extreme beauty won admira- 
tion wherever she appeared, and the mother 
trusted to her own good management to turn 
this admiration to account in time. Meanwhile 
there was no haste; for Rosalie was only nine- 
teen, and in the first bloom of her beauty. She 
had been kept free, thus far, from any undesir- 
able entanglement, and her destiny would no 
doubt declare itself in the course of a year or two. 

Heroines have been so often described that I 
hardly dare inflict Rosalie’s portrait on my read- 
ers; yet she was lovely enough to claim atten- 
tion, even amidst a crowd of beauties. Rather 
tall and slight, yet redeemed from the least sus- 
picion of thinness or meagreness by the full and 
rounded outlines of her form, with a small, ex- 
quisitely-shaped head, and features delicate and 
regular. Large brown eyes, pensive and affec- 
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tionate, were shaded by the longest and blackest 
lashes, and her cheek had a deep, bright bloom, 
like the heart of a rose. Then she moved so 
well; she stood, or sat, or leaned as no one else 
did. _ Her dresses always fitted her so perfectly, 
her garments fell in such full and graceful folds, 
that she appeared better attired in the cheapest 
material than other people in rich or costly ap- 
parel. She was gentle and good, a little roman- 
tic perhaps, and entirely unaware of her mother’s 
views for her. Of the evils of limited means 
she knew but little; for Mrs. Mayfield was the 
queen of managers, and made her few hundreds 
do full service down to the very last cent; and 
Rosalie, happily, was not one of those covetous 
spirits who can never see any thing handsome or 
desirable in the possession of other people with- 
out straightway feeling themselves very ill-used 
because they can not have one like it. But all 
this time we are forgetting Mrs. Taylor’s party. 

When Rosalie doffed her wrappings and shone 
forth in the glory of her pretty pink silk, her mo- 
ther glanced around the dressing-room, full of la- 
dies in almost every stage of the toilet, and de- 
cided in her own mind that though there were 
several more expensively dressed, there was not 
one who looked half as well. With which com- 
fortable reflection she drew on her gloves, shook 
out her handkerchief, and descended the stairs ac- 
companied by the fair object of her meditations. 

There was the customary display; a blaze of 
light, a wilderness of exotics, a hum of voices, 
soft odors of millefleurs and violet, bright eyes, 
sparkling jewels, etc., etc. There were meagre 
arms and necks, uncovered to the pitiless gaze 
and cruel sneer; there were plump forms ex- 
posed much more than was necessary or desira- 
ble. Conspicuous amidst the brilliant throng was 
the hostess. She was one of the night-blooming 
plants; seen by daylight she was a tall, sallow, 
plain woman, on whom you would never have 
bestowed a second glance. But enchant her 
with the magic of full dress, shed over her the 
soft bloom and fairness of rouge and pearl-pow- 
der, brush and oil her hair @ discretion, and add 
a few false braids and bandeaux, lace her up and 
fill her out, put flashing gems upon her neck and 
arms, rich lace in her berthe and flounces, then 
give her quantum suf. of gaslight and excitement, 
and look you! she shone forth splendid among 
belles; a perfect extinguisher to many a one 
who would completely put her out.in truthful 
sunshine. She was all smiles, grace, and cour- 
tesy; a striking contrast to her liege lord. He 
was, perhaps, very respectable in his own proper 
province of making the money, but decidedly out 
of place where his wife was spending it. 

** You've seen the two lions, I suppose,” said 
Mrs. James, a chaperon, who, having duly dis- 
posed of her charges, had retreated to a sofa and 
Mrs. Mayfield. 

**No,” returned that lady; ‘‘I was not aware 
that there was any unusual attraction present.” 

“Oh yes; a great author and a great fortune. 
Mr. Henry is the fortune, and Mr. Irwin the au- 
thor.” 





‘¢Trwin? I do not remember any such name,” 
said Mrs. Mayfield, who was tolerably au fait of 
the literary world. 

“‘T presume not; he writes under a nom de 
plume, and has only been very recently found out. 
He has just published some wonderful thing that 
every body is wild over: strange that I can’t rec- 
ollect his title, nor that of his book! Mr. Hen- 
ry is excessively handsome.” 

‘* And a great fortune, I think you said ?” 

**Yes, immense—so they say, at least. I 
can’t speak from personal knowledge, never hay- 
ing seen either of the young men until to-night. 
But they were talking of it in the dressing-room, 
and saying what a splendid match he would be 
for somebody. He bears the highest possible 
character, too, which is what you can not often 
say of these rich young men. There he is now, 
talking with Rosalie; that tall, distinguished- 
looking man; and there is Mr. Irwin, across the 
room with Amy Sandford.” 

Mrs. Mayfield looked with interest, and thought 
the term ‘‘ distinguished” extremely applicable to 
that favored son of fortune. He was tall, dark, 
with very black hair and mustache, and a very 
fascinating mien. He seemed much absorbed by 
Rosalie, and straightway the mother’s mind ran 
over a long line of delightful possibilities. He 
could not fail to be interested and to admire her 
child: of that she was certain; and as for Rosa- 
lie, why he was just the sort of interesting, ro- 
mantic-looking personage that the dear girl would 
be sure to fancy. And, ah! if he should fall in 
love—and, oh! if he should propose, and Rosa- 
lie should accept him! (Accept him! of course 
she wilk; I can’t have her refuse such an offer!) 
And then the engagement-ring—diamond soli- 
taire from Tiffany’s—she saw it already spark- 
ling on Rosalie’s snow-white hand. No doubt 
he would want a short engagement—lovers are 
always so impatient, particularly rich ones; and 
how was she ever to provide Rosalie with a suit- 
able trousseau. Never mind, she would sell out 
a portion of her bank stock ; for, of course, after 
the marriage she would live with ‘‘ them,” and 
a few hundreds, more or less, wouldn’t matter. 
And then the laces, the silks, the ribbons, the 
embroideries! She saw herself deep in consult- 
ation with milliners and mantua-makers; and 
Rosalie a perfect martyr to trying on bonnets 
and fitting dresses, and all the delightful business 
of preparation. And so her child’s fate would 
be fairly accomplished ; she would be secure from 
poverty and its long train of attendant evils; 
and that great object once gained, the mother 
could sing ‘‘Nunc dimittis” with a grateful 
heart. So interested was she in this airy archi- 
tecture that she hardly noticed Mr. Irwin, the 
author. She merely observed that he was a 
slight and rather good-looking young man ; there 
was nothing in his literary celebrity to make her 
note him more closely. Mrs. Mayfield held the 


traditionary opinion of authors; they were, in 
her mind, inseparably connected with garrets, 
dipped candles, and empty pockets. 

The party went off splendidly, every one said. 
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There was the supper with a profusion of daint- | 
ies, set forth with all the radiance of silver and | 
crystal; there was the best band in the city to | 
furnish music for the dancers; there were twink- 
ling feet and gliding forms, gayety, excitement, | 
pleasure, heartaches. In all this was nothing to | 
distinguish it from similar gatherings of the sea- | 
son, except to those with whom, as with Mrs. 
Mayfield, some new interest had then and there 
arisen. 
Il. | 

Mr. Henry called the next day, and was, as | 
he esteemed it, fortunate enough to find Rosalie | 
alone; Mrs. Mayfield had taken cold the even- | 
ing before, and, feeling quite unwell, kept her | 
room. When his card was brought up Rosalie 
wished to send word that she was engaged, but | 
her mother would not hear of such a thing. 
“It is nothing, my dear,” she said; ‘‘I shall 
be entirely well to-morrow, and I can not have 
you deny yourself a pleasant call for such a tri- 
ile.” So Rosalie descended, not sorry, perhaps, 
that her mother insisted upon it, for she had 
found Mr. Henry very agreeable the evening be- 
fore. 


He made the very longest call that etiquette | 
would allow, as Mrs. Mayfield, who lay in her | 


chamber watching with pleased anxiety for any 
movement below, did not fail to observe. What 
would they talk about? she wondered; and how 


termined to have, and just the one I should have 
chosen for her.” 

**You have not told me what you talked 
about,” she went on. ‘‘He made a very long 
call.” 

** Oh, we spoke of the party, naturally—peo- 
ple always do the next day.” 

*¢* And what else? You must soon have ex- 
hausted that subject.” 

** And of the weather—and one or two new 
books—and Dr. H——’s lecture.” 

*¢ And nothing else ?” 

‘*No, ma’am. At least, it was nothing—I 
mean, nothing to speak of. Indeed, mamma, 
you must believe me, it was nothing at all,” 
stammered Rosalie, with deepening color, as her 
mind reverted to the look and manner which had 
given meaning to the commonplace words. 

“T feel rather tired, my love; draw down the 
curtain and wrap the blanket a little closer round 
my feet. I think I could sleep if the room were 
quiet,” was the mother’s only comment. 

Pleasant visions floated round her pillow and 
lured her to repose. She saw plainly that Rosa- 
lie was interested; she had never known her 
flush or hesitate before at the calls of any number 
of gentlemen acquaintance. As for Mr. Henry 
himself, there was little doubt of the state of his 
feelings; she had not watched him the whole of 
the previous evening, to the exclusion of all oth- 





would Rosalie look to the rich man’s eyes? | er interests, to be ignorant of his sentiments now. 
Would she be as captivating in her simpler home | Every thing was going on charmingly—precisely 
dress in prosaic daylight as he had found her the |as she could wish. She only longed to be up 
evening before? She had not many fears. The | and well, and furthering the matter by every 





young girl’s beauty was not of the order that 
depended on judicious concealment or artificial 
aids. She could stand in broad sunshine, or sit 
in a cross-light even, without bringing to view 
any material defects. The mother awaited with 
interest and satisfaction the close of the hall-door 
and Rosalie’s reappearance. 

** Well, dear,” she asked, when the light form 
was again at her side, “‘ did you have a pleasant 
call ?” 

‘¢ Very, mamma,” was the emphatic reply. 

**T thought he seemed an intelligent young 
man,” continued Mrs. Mayfield. 


‘Much more than that,” said Rosalie; ‘he | 


has a very fine mind indeed.” 

‘¢Then you must have enjoyed his conversa- 
tion, of course; you have always such a passion 
for intellect.” 

“Yes, dear mamma; but there is a little 
pain mingled with the pleasure I take in such 
society —I feel my own inferiority so keen- 
ly.” 

‘ ‘¢ Well, my child, I am your mother, and 


perhaps partial; but I can’t see what call you | 


have to feel inferior to any one.” 

‘*Thank you, dear mother,” replied Rosalie, 
laughing. ‘‘I don’t think I have often cause 
to reproach myself with undue humility; but 
Mr. Henry is very different from other gentle- 
men.” 

‘* Beautiful!” was Mrs. Mayfield’s inward 
comment. ‘Just the husband she was de- 





| means in her power. 
| This was not soon to be. The cold which she 
| had regarded as a trifling affair proved a very 
| Serious one, and a long and dangerous illness fol- 
|lowed. Rosalie’s bright eyes grew dim with 
watching, and her fair face thin from anxiety 

| and confinement. Many a time during those 
| weary weeks did she look forward with a boding 
heart to the dreadful possibility of her mother’s 
death. But she was spared that heavy trial; 
good care and a good constitution at last prevail- 
ed; and when spring began to breathe once more 
upon the frozen earth Mrs. Mayfield was conva- 
lescent. j 

During her illness Mr. Henry had been all 
attention. He had called very frequently, quite 
undiscouraged by the fact that he seldom saw 
Rosalie, and even then but for a very few min- 
utes. Mrs. Mayfield, who amidst all her suffer- 
ing did not forget her daughter’s interests, would 
occasionally insist that she should go down to 
the parlor for a time; and then the sight of her 
sweet and sorrowful countenance appealed more 
touchingly to the heart of the lover than the most 
brilliant beauty could have done. He longed to 
fold her in his arms and shield her through life 
from every trouble. He would not speak of love 
at such a time, yet he anxiously awaited the 
moment when he should be at liberty to declare 
his feelings and seek a return. 

One pleasant morning Mrs. Mayfield sat in 
the great easy-chair near the bed-head, propped 
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with pillows and wrapped in shawls. She was 
very pale and wasted, yet to the eyes that had 
watched her so anxiously for weeks there was a 
perceptible improvement in her face. A like 
change was visible in the room: the windows, 
no longer darkened, admitted the sweet spring 
sunshine; Rosalie’s canary sung from his gilded 
cage; a bouquet of beautiful hot-house flowers 
stood in a vase on the table, instead of the vials 
and powders that had so lately covered it. 

** How pleasant it is to feel one’s self really 
better!” said Mrs. Mayfield. ‘‘ It seems almost | 
like a new world to me. I believe the sky never 
looked so blue, nor the grass down in the little | 
plot so green, before. 

*‘ And the sky never looked to me so dark 
and threatening as during these last few weeks,” 
said Rosalie, with emotion, as she kissed her mo- 
ther’s forehead. ‘I almost feared, mamma, it 
would never be bright again.” There was a 
pause of deep feeling. ‘I don’t think you have | 
sufficiently admired Mr. Henry’s flowers, mam- 
ma,” said Rosalie at length, in a more cheerful 
tone. ‘See this geranium, and those lovely 








roses. They have such a rich, creamy tint, and 
are so deliciously fragrant!” 

** Yes, they are beautiful, and I’m sure I’m | 
much obliged to Mr. Henry for that and all his | 
other kind attentions. Not that I am vain 
enough to fancy, Rosalie, my dear, that they are 
all meant for an old woman like me.” 

The young girl colored, but made no reply. 

‘* What book is it that you have been read- 
ing this morning?” inquired the mother, pres- 
ently. 

‘* Here it is,” said Rosalie, producing it, and 
smiling, though slte looked a little conscious. 

‘¢ Leaves and Mosses, by Frederic Shoberl,’” 
read Mrs. Mayfield, aloud. ‘Oh, I know Mr. 
Shoberl very well already by his writings. That 
must be an assumed name, I fancy. Do you 
know who it is? Any one of consequence ?” 

**T thought you knew, mamma. It is Mr. 
Henry himself.” 

“Mr. Henry? Why no! I never dreamed 
that he had written any thing.” 

‘Certainly hehas. I supposed you had heard 
of it. He is the very person whose poems we 
have admired so often. But now I think of it, 
he has only very recently declared himself. His 
identity was discovered about the time of Mrs. 
Taylor’s great party, and you have been too ill 
ever since then to notice such things.” 

‘Yes, and I haven’t seen any of our acquaint- 
ance either: we shall begin to have plenty of 
calls now that I am getting so much better. 
But about these poems, it is a very pretty name 
for a book: don’t you think so?” 

‘¢ Rather pretty, but a little too much on the 
* Winnie Wildwood’ and the other fanciful and 
alliterative styles. I rallied Mr. Henry on the 
title, and he confessed that it was rather of the 
romantic order, but alleged in excuse that he 
wished to use a name suggestive of nature, and 
yet without pretension. Moss and leaves are 





certainly unostentatious.” 





‘¢ Suppose you read to me a while: I should 
like to hear what these poems are like.” Rosa- 
lie obeyed, and her mother listened with pleas- 
ure. She was fond of poetry, and the ‘* Leaves 
and Mosses” had a sweet and natural charm that 
had fascinated minds of a much higher order 
thanherown. ‘Why, Rosalie,” she exclaimed, 
with enthusiasm, ‘‘ Mr. Henry has real genius!” 

*¢So I think, mamma.” 

*¢ And I never dreamed of it in him! What 
a graceful accomplishment it is to write so well! 
I admire it more than almost any other.” Poor 
Mrs. Mayfield! not a shadow of suspicion crossed 
her mind. And to be an author—a crime in a 
poor man—was a charming thing in a rich one. 

‘** Has Mr. Henry any business ?” she present- 
ly inquired. 

‘*Oh yes, he is a lawyer, mamma.” 

**That is very well, too. I like to see that 
sort of spirit in a young man. He should have 
some profession, some steady occupation, al- 
ways.” 

‘You are quite right, dear mamma.” 

‘* Because if one is ever so rich employment 
is desirable. I don’t know how it may be in 
Europe, but in our country I am sure that a 
young man of the largest fortune is much better 
off to have something practical and important to 
take up his mind.” 

*¢T have no doubt it is so,” assented Rosalie, 
who thought the conversation was taking a rather 
speculative turn. 

A familiar ring was now heard at the door. 
‘¢ Yes, my dear, go down, of course,” said Mrs. 
Mayfield, in answer to Rosalie’s inquiring glance. 
‘*T feel extremely well to-day, and shall amuse 
myself perfectly with Mr. Henry’s book while 
you are gone.” 

Our young friends found their téte-2-téte this 
morning somewhat embarrassing. While her 
mother was so very ill, and Rosalie had only 
come down for a few minutes to answer in per- 
son Mr. Henry’s inquiries, there had been no 
time for awkward consciousness ; but now, when 
he had asked after Mrs. Mayfield’s health and 
received the gratifying assurance that she was 
rapidly convalescing, his mind at once reverted 
to the avowal he had determined to make so 
soon as that point was reached. Rosalie, half 
aware of his feelings, half awakened to the state 
of her own heart, found little tosay. Conversa- 
tion proceeded by very slow and easy stages. 

‘¢ Have you ever read this little book ?” said 
Rosalie, at length, making a desperate effort 
after self-control as she took up the ‘‘ Loves of 
the Poets,” which lay in ‘‘blue and gold” upon 
the centre-table. ‘It contains a great deal of 
information about the ‘ gentle craft’ and the fair 
ladies who inspired them.” 

So Mr. Henry had heard; he had never read 
the volume in question, however, and did not 
care to. He preferred such knowledge of the 
poets as he could gain from their own writings 
and contemporary authors. Statistics in these 
matters were not to his taste. 

** You have acted with prudence,” said Rosa- 
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lie, smiling mischievously, ‘‘if you wished to 
retain your enthusiasm. Do you know I used 
to think, when I was younger, that it was a 
glorious thing to be loved by a poet and immor- 
talized in his verses? But this little book has 
sadly undeceived me. Who would care to be 
Beatrice, and have her praises chanted years 
after her death by the husband of the ill-tem- 
pered Gemma Donati? Or ‘Highland Mary,’ 
with one’s memory recalled and apostrophized 
when her adorer was most happily married to 
another woman? Only to think of the circum- 
stances under which ‘ Mary in Heaven’ was com- 
” 

‘¢ What were they ?” 

‘¢*Have you never heardthem? Theexcellent 
Robert, it seems, had been working all day in 
harvest, apparently in fine spirits; but as night 
came on he ‘grew very sad about something,’ 
and wandered out into the barn-yard, whither 
his affectionate wife followed him, urging him to 
come in, as the air was cold, and she feared for 
his health. He promised again and again to 
come, but still delayed compliance; at last she 
went out and found her bard ‘stretched upon a 
heap of straw;’ his eyes fixed on a ‘beautiful 
planet that shone like another moon.’ This 
time she prevailed on him to come in, when he 
immediately sat down and wrote the stanzas to 
‘Mary in Heaven.’” 

‘¢ After which he probably had a chat with his 
wife, and perhaps a ‘ drap’ of something to cheer 
his drooping spirits,” said Mr. Henry, laughing. 
‘* Really, Miss Mayfield, it was shameful; Mrs. 
Burns should be indicted for the cruel blow her 
recital has inflicted on all romance-loving young 
ladies like yourself.” 

‘*Indeed,” said Rosalie, shaking her pretty 
head, ‘*I don’t blame her in the least. Do you 
suppose it was very pleasant for her to have her 
husband writing those beautiful, passionate verses 
to another woman? She did quite right to give 
a simple detail of the facts in the case.” 

‘¢ But ‘ Mary’ was dead, you must remember.” 

“*T think such a rival must be almost worse 
than a living one; because with the latter there 
is always a possibility that she may reveal defects 
that shall cure her lover of his devotion. But 
the dead are safe: their faults are forgotten ; 
their virtues alone remembered; and there is a 
sort of poetic halo thrown about them with which 
any woman might dread to contrast herself.” 

‘¢What other instances do you feel disposed 
to carp at among these unlucky poets ?” 

‘*Qh! very many. How poor and artificial 
a thing is Waller’s passion for his Sacharissa, 
for example. In almost every case you will find 
that the lady was indifferent to her adorer, or 
hopelessly beyond his reach; or else that he cel- 
ebrated her charms at leisure, while he was com- 
fortably espoused to some one else. I must say 


that I should rather have been Mrs. Donne, or 
Habington’s Castara, than any of the Stellas, 
Lauras, or Leonoras. 
fer 
ing 


I should very much pre- 
inferior poetry, accompanied by truthful feel- 








“So you think,” said Mr. Henry, seriously, 
after a short pause, ‘‘that you could not value 
any poetic celebrity that was not founded on a 
mutual attachment ?” 

Rosalie, for the first time conscious of the dan- 
gerous ground she had been treading upon, knew 
not how to retreat; she blushed violently, and 
could not reply. 

*¢ And you would rather,” he added, drawing 
nearer, and taking in his her unresisting hand, 
“be the dear wife of a humble poet than the dis- 
tant heroine of the greatest ?” 

Every one can guess at Rosalie’s answer. 


mL 


Not many hours had elapsed since the above 
interview ere Rosalie, with smiles and blushes, 
had confided to her mother its substance and re- 
sult. Great was Mrs. Mayfield’s inward exulta- 
tion. Surely she might now consider herself a 
favorite of fortune. Her child, her ‘beautiful 
Rosalie, had accomplished a destiny more brill- 
iant than she had ever predicted for her. Wealth, 
that would secure her luxury and leisure; fash- 
ion, position, and more than that—a husband 
whose virtues she could esteem, whose genius she 
must admire, and whom, to crown all, she evi- 
dently loved with all her heart. Very compla- 
cently did the mother recall those words of Mrs. 
James: * He bears the highest possible charac- 
ter.” To be sure, in her former estimates of 
what Rosalie’s husband was to be, character and 
mind had not very largely entered; but she now 
felt and acknowledged their value. 

** As soon as you are well enough to see him, 
mamma,” said Rosalie, ‘‘ Mr. Henry will call to 
ask your consent.” 

*¢ And that will be to-morrow, my love,” said 
Mrs. Mayfield. ‘I feel myself immensely bet- 
ter. The sight of your happiness has done me 
more good than all the physician’s visits.” 

The next day, at a quite early hour, Mrs. 
Mayfield might have been seen ensconced in the 
depths of a luxurious arm-chair, going through 
in form the interview with her daughter’s futur. 
It was delightfully satisfactory. Mr. Henry was 
so respectful, yet solicitous. He spoke with such 
tenderness, such delicacy, of Rosalie, and asked 
her hand with as much diffidence as if he feared 
a refusal—as if, in short, he were asking a favor 
instead of conferring one. But then, Mrs. May- 
field suddenly recollected, he could not know 
how glad she was to give him her child; and, on 
the whole, it was quite as well he could not. He 
set her heart at rest, too, on the only subject that 
disturbed her. In all her plans for Rosalie’s set- 
tlement she had arranged, as a matter of course, 
that she should live with the young couple; but 
when an actual engagement was under consider- 
ation she began to experience some misgivings. 
She was well aware of the common prejudice 
against mothers-in-law ; and suppose Mr. Henry 
shared in it? Well, it would be hard for her, 
but she could live by herself; at any rate, she 
would have her dear child’s happiness to rejoice 





in. These misgivings made the present arrange- 
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ment all the more agreeable. Mr. Henry said 
with so much feeling that he could not think of 
asking a mother to give up her only child, and 
that she would confer the greatest possible favor 
on both himself and Rosalie by consenting to 
share their home. She must not consider that, 
in the proposed marriage, she was to lose a daugh- 
ter, but only to gain a son, etc., etc. All of 
which had in it nothing very striking or original, 
but was not on that account less pleasing to the 
proud and gratified mother. So happy was she 
that at times a doubt came over her whether it 
were not all a dream, and she pinched her arm 
quite cruelly to make sure that she was enjoying 
a ‘*sober certainty of waking bliss.” When the 
filial elect had taken his departure she was pro- 
fuse in her praises to Rosalie of his delicacy, his 
generosity, his nobleness; all of which, we may 
be sure, the young lady echoed in her heart, 
though outwardly she disclaimed for him any 
special virtue. 

‘¢ Why, what did you expect of us, mamma ?” 
she asked. ‘Did you suppose we would leave 
you alone, widowed and invalid as you now are? 
You paid me a poor compliment if you fancied I 
should forsake the mother who had loved and 
cared for me all my life for a person I had known 
but a few weeks.” 

“Oh, my dear, I didn’t doubt you at all; but 
you know how men sometimes feel about these 
things.” 

*¢ Mr. Caudle, for instance. Well, mamma, 
I hope Mr. Henry is no more like him than I 
like his wife, or you like that lady’s ‘dear mo- 
ther.’” 

“You may laugh, Rosalie, but it is a very 
common prejudice, and not altogether without 
foundation. Such being the case, you may im- 
agine how I was touched by Mr. Henry’s noble 
behavior. He will find it no loss to him, either. 
Even in the richest household a person of expe- 
rience can prevent much irregularity and waste ; 
and against all waste I set my face decidedly, no 
matter how great the means are.” 

‘* Tf experience is valuable in a rich household 
it will be doubly so in ours,” remarked Rosalie, 
**for I opine it will not be at all of that descrip- 
tion.” 

Mrs. Mayfield was so absorbed in delightful 
visions that she did not hear this comment, 
or it might have provoked unpleasant explana- 
tion. 


The business of preparation now began in 
earnest; the lover had pleaded for a short en- 
gagement, and the marriage was to take place in 
three months—there was plenty to do. As soon 
as Mrs. Mayfield could venture out a hackney- 
coach was hired by the day, and the mother and 
daughter spent hour after hour at Beck's or 
Stewart’s, examining, selecting, purchasing, the 
innumerable beautiful and costly articles that 
compose the trousseau. Reversing the rule on 
such occasions it was the fair fiancee who hinted 
of economy, who thought such and such things 
unnecessary or extravagant; it was the parent 





who insisted that the various elegances were not 
only suitable, but indispensable. 

** Now, dear mamma,” said Rosalie, one morn- 
ing, ‘‘about the dress for the ceremony; we 
shall not have a large party, so something sim- 
ple and pretty will be all that is required.” 

‘*No, it will not be a large party, to be sure, 
because our house is small, and a crowd in a 
small house is decidedly vulgar. A jam in a 
great house, on the contrary, is entirely different ; 
it shows such an extensive circle of acquaintance. 
But though the party will be small I intend it to 
be brilliant, and I wish your dress to correspond. 
However, let me hear what your own ideas 
are.” 

*¢T think, mamma, a good silk—not too rich, 
because it would be wasted with an overdress— 
with double skirts of tulle, looped with flowers, 
a puffed tulle berthe, and a tulle vail, very long 
and ample, would be what I should like. These, 
with a wreath, bouquet, etc., would be quite 
sufficient.” . 

** Why, my child, half the brides in town this 
winter wore just such a dress.” ¢ 

‘*T know it, mamma—that is the very reason. 
It is pretty and becoming, and would be con- 
sidered entirely proper. I do not care for any 
thing more.” 

‘But J do, Rosalie. Now I think a rich 
moire antique, with a Honiton berthe and vail— 
I wouldn’t venture on flounces, they are rather 
extravagant—would be beautiful.” 

‘¢But oh, mamma, so expensive!” 

‘Leave that to me, my dear. I always sup- 
posed you would be married some day if you 
lived, and have made provision for it. I don’t 
expect to have it happen more than half a dozen 
times, and I can afford to give you things suita- 
ble to your future station.” 

‘*T don’t see how my station is to be altered 
in any way, mamma; we shall have probably 
the very same circle we know at present.” 

‘Simple little thing!” thought the mother. 
*¢ Tt’s just as well to let her goonso. If she has 
no idea that she is elevating herself at all, he will 
be much less likely to fancy hereafter that he has 
done heranhonor. True, my dear,” she added, 
aloud ; ‘‘ but you know brides always dress a good 
deal. If after a time, when you have your hus- 
band’s money to spend, you choose to practice 
economy, it will be all very well. But now I 
shall get what I think proper. I told the man 
to be here with the hack at eleven; and we will 
drive straight to Miss Lawson, and get that love 
of a bonnet you admired so much yesterday. No 
remonstrances, Rosalie, for they’ll not be of the 
slightest use.” 

Few girls require much urging to accept of 
such luxuries as their elders choose to provide, 
and Rosalie smilingly yielded. She had a great 
love of beautiful things, and was, besides, accus- 
tomed to pay implicit obedience to the constituted 
authority. Never being admitted to her mo- 
ther’s pecuniary confidence she was quite igno- 
rant, too, of their real circumstances, and took 
it for granted that Mrs. Mayfield would do every 
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thing as it should be. As they rolled along to 
Lawson’s, the mother, leaning back against the 
cushions, saw with her mind’s eye future drives 
she should take in Rosalie’s company, not, as 
now, in a ‘* shabby hack,” as she internally des- 
ignated the vehicle in question, but in their own 
carriage drawn by steeds of mettle, driven by 
coachmen of bulk. Sweet visions! how sooth- 
ing to maternal pride! 

Good society is like the Russians; it has a 
great horror of sickness, and indeed of distress 
of any kind. While Mrs. Mayfield was ill very 
few of the ‘‘ dear five hundred” came near her, 
and most of these contented themselves with in- 
quiries at the door. Now that she was well 
again and the fact of Rosalie’s engagement was 
bruited abroad, callers became plentiful, and on 
their return from shopping expeditions there 
would be found quite a litter of cards on the 
centre-table. Every one congratulated Mrs. 
Mayfield! It was such a charming match for 
Rosalie! Such a handsome young man, so per- 
fectly suited to her in person! And then such 
a genius! and do you know Mr. tells me 
he is succeeding nobly in his profession? He is 
thought one of the most promising young men at 
the bar! And his character! ah, there you are 
fortunate, dear Mrs. Mayfield! I’m afraid you 
don’t half appreciate it! Young men nowadays, 
particularly these literary characters, are apt to 
be so dreadfully unsteady. But certainly if any 
one deserves to do well, it is Rosalie; such a 
sweet girl, and so extremely beautiful. On these 
themes were the changes rung unceasingly, and 
the delighted auditor was never weary. 

‘What an excellent thing,” she often re- 
marked to herself, ‘‘ good breeding is! Every 
one of these people knows that it is a splendid 
match for Rosalie, but nobody even hints, ever 
so delicately, what an advantage it will be to her 
im the way of money. They only talk of Edgar’s 
talents and reputation, and all that, just as if she 
had been used to a fortune from her cradle, and 
it was not worth mentioning.” Very solacing 
were these thoughts; all the days passed in a 
delicious flutter of excitement and anticipation. 

There had been, it is true, a slight decadence 
of bliss when the engagement-ring was first shown 
her. She had imagined its splendors so radiant- 
ly beforehand that the pretty little gage d’amour 
which Rosalie one day exhibited seemed to her 
almost shabby. No diamond solitaire this, blaz- 
ing like the Koh-i-noor cut down a trifle. It 
contained three stones: the central one of fair 
size; those on each side much smaller. Mrs. 
Mayfield’s experienced glance told her in a mo- 
ment that it could never have cost over seventy- 
five or a hundred dollars. 

“Only think, mamma,” said Rosalie, who, 
with all the pleasure of a pretty girl in a pretty 
ornament, was turning the ring on her finger 
and watching its sparkle, ‘‘ that I should have a 
diamond ring! I am sure I never expected to.” 

‘*¢ But I expected you would,” thought the mo- 
ther, ‘‘and a much handsomer one than this.” 
She examined it more closely; the stones were 








good and clear, but she could not conscientiously 


exceed her first estimate of their value. ‘‘It is 
very strange,” she said to herself; ‘‘ quite unac- 
countable. It would be a very pretty ring for a 
clerk on a salary to give; but for Mr. Henry!” 
and the dreadful suspicion crossed her mind— 
‘* Tf he should be mean!” 

Such a thought could not, however, hold out 
long against Edgar’s frank and manly bearing. 
Mrs. Mayfield settled it in her own mind that it 
was owing to his literary tastes—these author- 
people never seemed to be quite of sound mind 
on common matters. In the first place, he prob- 
ably knew nothing about how costly a ring he 
ought to give; in the second, he had, no doubt, 
been terribly overreached in the price. That 
was the worst of authorship; it was well Edgar 
was arich man. With these unpractical ways 
she should tremble for Rosalie’s future if he were 
not. 

Meanwhile, the promessi sposi troubled them- 
selves very little about matters of worldly wis- 
dom. They had, at present, no care even of 
house or furniture hunting; for it had been ar- 
ranged that after the wedding-jaunt they should 
stay with ‘‘ mamma,” and look up such a house 
as suited them at their leisure. Mrs. Mayfield 
thought this an excellent plan, as she should feel 
so much more at liberty to suggest and advise 
when they were actually married. Besides which, 
there was really so much to do with Rosalie’s 
own preparations that there was no time for any 
thing else. The lovers passed all their evenings 
together; sometimes Rosalie showed the pretty 
things she had bought during the day; all of 
which, indiscriminately, Edgar admired with en- 
thusiasm on hearing them commended by such 
lovely lips or exhibited upon so beautiful a form. 
Sometimes they sang together, or Edgar read 
aloud; or, seated near each other, talked in con- 
fidential whispers of matters vastly interesting to 
themselves. All this Mrs. Mayfield could see 
from her station on the back-parlor sofa, where 
she often reclined of an evening, and where, it 
must be confessed, she occasionally ‘‘ napped” a 
little, overcome with weariness from the day’s 
exertions. 

Time passed, and it was within a week of the 
wedding. Fast and furious flew the needles of 
the dress-makers, and at home Rosalie was equal- 
ly busy with many little personal matters. The 
bridal presents began to come in; not so plenti- 
fully as in the case of richer people, but still with 
creditable profusion. There were plenty of sil- 
ver pie-knives, pickle-forks, porte-monnaies, card- 
cases, napkin-rings, butter-knives, salt-cellars, 
and such small gear. Mr. Henry’s sister, mar- 
ried to a wealthy merchant in Boston, sent a 
real camel’s-hair shawl], and his brother, at the 
South, ordered a splendid tea-service from Ball 
and Black. Rosalie’s godfather sent her a set 
of pearls; and there were point-lace handker- 
chiefs and Mechlin handkerchiefs; there were 
collars and sleeves ; there were rings and brooch- 
es, rich or plain, according to the taste or means 
of the donors. Rosalie was delighted ; it seemed 
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to her like a fairy-tale, that she was the owner 
of all these pretty things. She said as much as 
she stood looking at them one evening with her 
mother and betrothed. They both smiled at her 
childish pleasure; and Mrs. Mayfield thought 
what an excellent thing it was that this was only 
the beginning of the fairy tale. 

*¢ Your friends have been most generous, Ed- 
gar,” she presently remarked. 

** Have they, indeed? I did not know it,” he 
answered. 

‘Certainly they have,” and she pointed out 
various articles which had come from cousins, 
uncles, and aunts on the Henry side. ‘‘Our 
family is not as well represented here,” she con- 
tinued. ‘To tell the truth, we have not many 
rich connections. I wonder what Mr. Bushe 
will send you, Rosalie.” 

**T can’t tell, mamma; nothing at all, per- 
haps. ” 

‘‘T dare say. At his niece’s wedding he gave 
her a little silver filagree watch-case. A charm- 
ing present! only fit to use at night when she 
could not see it! And when Miss Tomkins— 
old Joshua Tomkins’s daughter—was married, 
he sent a handsome piece of plate that cost a 
large sum, and he had never even seen her— 
was only a business acquaintance of her father! 
Cousin Anne remonstrated with him then; she 
said she did think it was downright extravagance. 
But Mr. Bushe insisted that it was necessary to 
his business standing, and that was his reason 
for doing it.” 

“Tt is a pity Miss Tomkins could not have 
known that,” said Rosalie. ‘‘She would have 
prized the gift very highly.” 

‘¢Qh, for that matter,” remarked Mrs. May- 
field, ‘‘ silver is silver, and the pitcher was just 
as good as if the motive had been better. I 
shouldn’t wonder, Rosalie, if he sent you a Pa- 
rian figure, or perhaps a china card-receiver.” 

‘Very well,” said Rosalie, smiling, ‘‘ we shall 
do very well, I doubt not, if he sends nothing at 
all.” 

That night Mrs. Mayfield dreamed that thieves 
had broken into the house and stolen every ves- 
tige of the bridal presents. She awoke with a 
feeling of blank amazement and horror, and 
could scarcely persuade herself that it was a 
dream. She afterward regarded it as a presenti- 
ment. 

IV. 

Seldom is a visitor more cordially greeted than 
was Mrs. James when she came next morning to 
make a congratulatory call. Her footing with 
the Mayfields was rather that of a friend than a 
mere acquaintance; but as she had been spend- 
ing some months in Washington and had only 
returned a few days before, the approaching mar- 
riage was still a fresh topic to her. She asked 
a great many questions, and offered numerous 
good wishes; and in proof of these last, took 
from her pocket a little case containing the pret- 
tiest of Geneva watches and the richest of chains, 
which were offered for Rosalie’s acceptance. In 
requital of this courtesy she was shown all the 








bridal presents and such items of the trousseau 
as had come home from the several modistes. 
When every thing had been inspected and criti- 
cised, and admired, and lingered over with that 
loving reluctance which women feel to quit an 
article of finery, the three ladies sat down in the 
back parlor a while. 

‘*So Miss Rosalie,” said the visitor, ‘you 
have acted out your romantic fancies—it was 
love at first sight, I hear.” 

‘*T was not aware of it,” returned the smiling 
girl. ‘Pray, who told you so, Mrs. James?” 

‘*A little bird. Not that it was necessary, 
for any one who saw you together the evening 
of Mrs. Taylor’s party knew all about it. By- 
the-by, there is another engagement in conse- 
quence of that party ; there must have been some- 
thing fatal in the air.” 

‘*Who is it, may we ask?” inquired Mrs. 
Mayfield. 

‘Mr. Irwin and Amy Sandford. You may 
remember seeing them a good deal together. It 
is a great match for her; you know the Sand- 
fords are quite poor. However, Mr. Irwin can 
afford to consult his own taste, and his family 
are very well pleased, I hear. And speaking of 
them reminds me of the funny mistake I made 
in talking to you that night.” 

**T don’t now recall any mistake,” said Mrs. 
Mayfield, smiling pleasantly, and ready to excuse 
with graciousness whatever it might have been. 

*¢ You have forgotten all about it, I suppose, 
having so many important matters to think of 
since; but don’t you remember my telling you 
that Mr. Henry was the fortune, and Mr. Irwin 
the author; and our both agreeing that Mr. 
Henry was so distinguished-looking, and that we 
should have known from his appearance that he 
‘was to the manner born.’ I have laughed 
twenty times since to think of it. I didn’t know 
either of the young men myself, and whether 
somebody told me wrong, or whether I confused 
the matter—” 

What was the end of this sentence no one will 
ever exactly know, for at this juncture Mrs. 
Mayfield fainted dead away. There was a ter- 
rible confusion and alarm, cutting of stay-laces, 
dashing with cold water, and application of salts 
to the nose of the sufferer. In the midst of it 
all Mrs. James took her leave, averring that it 
made her so nervous to see a person in that state 
that she could do no good, and was only in the 
way. 

When Mrs. Mayfield returned to consciousness 
she was lying on the couch in her own room, and 
Rosalie was bending over her. The sight of her 
daughter brought all her woes to the mind of the 
unhappy woman. She groaned, and turned her 
face away. ; 

‘¢ Leave me, Rosalie! leave me, child! I can’t 
bear to see you or any one. Close the shutters, 
and don’t come up till I ring.” 

** But, mamma, you are ill; can I not do some- 
thing for you? Let me stay in the room, at any 
rate; I will be perfectly quiet.” 

**No, child, no—I can’t have you. 


I shall 
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do very well, but I want to be by myself;” and 
Rosalie, sadly perplexed by her mother’s sudden 
illness and strange behavior, was fairly driven 
from the room. 

Left alone, the poor mother had to face the 
conviction of her terrible mistake and its conse- 
quences. Alas! alas! and she had been the 
means of binding Rosalie to the very fate that, 
of all others, she dreaded most for her! Her 
child was to marry a poor man, and, worse than 
that, a poor author! Where were all those 
blissful visions—those bright anticipations—that 
had upheld her from earth during the past few 
months? All gone in a moment! 
plunged Rosalie into the same life that she her- 
self had suffered so long, and from which it had 
been her firmest purpose to preserve her child. 
Rosalie must do as she had done; forego all 
luxury, curtail even necessaries, and, after all, 
find it a hard matter to live within her income! 
Her beautiful child must manage and drudge; 
must see things getting shabby, and have no 
means to renew them; must find her clothes 
worn and out of fashion, and have no money to 
replace them. She must use delf where other 
people used china; must walk where they rode; 
must wear calico where they wore silk or satin. 
She must keep inferior servants, and do half the 
work herself; must undergo privations, mortifi- 
cations. The nursery must be her opera, and the 
kitchen her ball-room; and amidst these sordid 
cares her beauty would fade and her youth de- 
part. Oh, it was dreadful! and poor Mrs. May- 
field wrung her hands in despair. How differ- 
ently had she hoped! how differently believed ! 
She thought Rosalie was safe, forever safe, from 
the faintest shadow of want or poverty. But it 
was not too late yet; she would break off the 
engagement. 

Then came the thought of the publicity—the 
scandal. It was so near the wedding-day—all 
the preparations made—every one would wonder 
so what the reason could possibly be—and Ro- 
salie might refuse to give up her lover, or, if she 
consented, would be so unhappy. Then the true 
cause would be sure to leak out, and they would 
be laughing-stocks for life. No, the engagement 
could not be broken off. She must abide by it, 
however dreadful the result. 

How she had misunderstood and mistaken 
Mr. Henry’s words! On asking her consent, 
and making a statement of his affairs, he had 
told her that he had a ‘small property,” en- 
tirely independent of his profession and author- 
ship. She had supposed it to be a modest way 
of alluding to his fortune, and had made no in- 
quiries, not liking to show curiosity upon the 
subject. She now recurred to his words with 
ironical bitterness. ‘Small property!” she 
thought; ‘‘small enough I dare say. I won- 
der how much it is; twelve or fifteen hundred 
dollars perhaps!” 

Then there was that ridiculous trousseau ! 
She fairly shuddered as she thought of the sums 
already spent, and the bills that were yet to 
come. Why had she been so deaf to all Rosa- 








She had | 





lie’s remonstrances, so blind to all she might 
have seen? ‘*A thousand dollars have gone 
for her clothes,” she thought; ‘I might much 
better have bought her steel knives and forks, 
and ingrain carpeting.” 

Hours passed in these bitter self-upbraidings 
and fruitless repining; but at last Mrs. May- 
field’s native good sense awoke to the folly of 
lamentation. ‘* What’s done is done,” she said, 
‘*and all I can hope for now is that Mrs. James 
will not spread the story of her call this morn- 
ing all over town, and make both Rosalie and 
myself ridiculous. At any rate I will not give 
her any clew to the mystery of my sudden ill- 
ness if I can possibly help it. This business 
must be gone through with, and I will do it 
bravely.” So saying she arose, bathed her eyes 
and smoothed her hair, and descended to the 
drawing-room. She was unusually grave and 
quiet all the evening, but that was easily ac- 
counted for by her not feeling so well as usual. 

The wedding came off in due time, and was 
quite a recherché affair; the bride, in particular, 
being pronounced the bride of the season. When 
the happy pair had set off, and the house was 
clear of guests, Mrs. Mayfield found leisure to 
examine a little packet which Mr. Bushe had 
placed in her hand at parting. It contained a 
check for $5000 payable to Rosalie’s order. So 
the rich cousin had opened his heart for once. 

By the time the newly married had returned 
from their journey Mrs. Mayfield had grown 
quite reconciled to the state of affairs; quite 
willing to admit that it might have been much 
worse. When they had been at home two or 
three weeks, and her good-will had been yet fur- 
ther propitiated by numerous little filial atten- 
tions from Mr. Henry, you could hardly have 
persuaded her that any thing could be better. 
Rosalie had a good husband, a talented, a loving 
husband; and, after all, happiness did not con- 
sist in having money to spend. This pleasant 
view of things was not lessened by the discovery 
that the ‘‘ property” already spoken of, though 
small, was not paltry, and would form an ac- 
ceptable addition to their income. 

A house was purchased, after suitable hunt- 
ing, not indeed in the Fifth Avenue or Madison 
Square, yet within the enchanted limits of Up- 
per Tendom. It was not a ‘ palace,” but was 
sufficiently spacious and convenient for a small 
family. They furnished it prettily, not extrava- 
gantly; there was not an Aubusson carpet, a 
buhl cabinet, a Claude or a Titian (so called) 
in the building from top to bottom. There were 
plenty of books, however, and fine engravings ; 
and such carpets and furniture as they had were 
thoroughly swept and nicely dusted. They had 
no fine or fashionable servants; but, on the oth- 
er hand, they possessed their souls in peace, and 
were never cut to the quick by a sneer from a 
lady’s maid or a foreign cook. Life went very 
smoothly with them; and, as a natural conse- 
quence, with their happy and sympathizing mo- 
ther. 

One evening when she was sitting by the 
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nursery fire with a little Rosalie on her knee, 
while a fine boy played at her feet, she related 
to Rosalie mére the story of her mistake, and the 
woeful distress it caused her. 

*¢ But I recovered from it long ago,” she add- 
ed, laughing, ‘‘and I would not exchange Ed- 
gar now for any millionaire of them all. And 
Rosalie, my love, I often think of what your 
poor father used to say—that it is better to have 
desires according to our means, than means ac- 
cording to our desires; since, in the first case, we 
very soon reach a limit, but in the second our 
fancies so grow and expand that the wealth of 
Creesus himself would not content us.” 


THE GOLDEN ELEPHANT. 
R. KELLEY—or, to be more explicit, Will- 
iam Kelley, Esquire, Barrister, of London 
—in the year of grace 1853, abandoned the musty 
inns of English courts for the dusty highways of 
Australia, with the purpose of seeing for himself 
what El Dorado was like. He frankly confesses 
that he meant to make a book of his tour; but 
ere he had gone far on his way the daily sight of 
lucky miners, digging and spending their precious 
dust, proved too much for his soul’s equanimity, 
and he dropped note-book and betook himself to 
the spade and cradle, which seem to be the more 
important gold developers of that auriferous re- 





on. 

To land in Melbourne at that time was to be 
transported to a new world, where all the amen- 
ities and many of the decencies of life were for a 
time intermitted, and the social organization re- 
sembled, more than any thing else, a vast ‘‘ free 
and easy,” in which every man dressed, acted, 
and lived as best suited his case-hardened idio- 
synerasies. Fancy a spruce and elegantly-got- 
up cockney set down in the midst of a city of 
millionaire ragamuffins, who wore calico shirts 
open at the neck, parti-colored trowsers stuck 
into cowhide boots, and a jumper—a kind of 
Australian blouse—instead of coat; who talked 
in a hideous but expressive slang, wherein the 
mild term for whisky was ‘‘ strip me down na- 
ked,” and to be ‘‘ stuck up” meant to be the un- 
fortunate subject of a highway robbery ; where 
every body drank, at all times and for all imag- 
inable causes; and the ingenuity of the entire 
population, male and female, seemed to be de- 
voted, with a perseverance worthy a better cause, 
to the invention of new and outré oaths and 
curses ; ‘‘ D-mn you!” being the commonplace 
salutation between friends, strengthened, on meet- 
ing after a lengthened separation, by an added 
force of adjective profanities; which the reader 
will excuse us from here jotting down, as to do 
justice to the subject would require that they 
should be printed in red ink—fancy, we say, a 
white-shirted, kid-gloved gentleman from the 
fashionable quarter of London set down in such 
a concourse, and you have Mr. Kelley’s situation. 

‘Here, my lad, do you desire a job?” he in- 
quired of a young fellow who was complacently 
watching the landing of the passengers. 

‘¢ What sort ?” 





| lars being refused for a fair sample. 


| wealth was as boundless as sudden. 








‘* Just to carry a carpet-bag.” 

* Will it want two to take it ?” 

“ No. 

‘Then take it yourself,” was the cool reply, 
which ended this initiatory colloquy. 

A search for lodgings disclosed the architect- 
ural condition of the town. Where frame shan- 
ties had taken the place of tents—which was by 
no means generally the case—these huts were 
built in the slenderest manner, just sufficient to 
shed the rain, but freely admitting air and light. 
The partitions between the different houses in a 
block were invariably of sized cotton cloth, which 
admitted the convenience of conversing with your 
neighbor without the trouble of leaving your 
apartment. Mr. Kelley notices, however, this 
indelicate drawback, that, if your candle hap- 
pened at bed-time to be extinguished first, you 
were likely to be startled by the shadowy phan- 
tom of Mrs. or Miss A B C, next door, in her 
night-dress, preparing for the slumber of inno- 
cence. For one of these rather social tene- 
ments the moderate sum of $1000 per annum 
was charged, and at this rate they were eagerly 
snatched up. The most convenient feature of 
these houses was the floor, which was laid upon 
the hen-coop principle, with proper gaps between 
the planks, through which all garbage as well 
as various smaller articles of household use were 
prone to disappear. 

Being lodged, our friend devoted himself as- 
siduously to obtaining glimpses at the Australian 
‘¢ Elephant.” With gold so plentiful and neces- 
saries so scarce, of course every thing was high. 
The first essay at marketing revealed the facts, 
portentous to a moderate purse, that a small load 
of green fire-wood was worth $17; a small bar- 
rel of water, 2; a pair of fowls, $8; eggs, ¢4 
per dozen; cabbages, 60 cents per head; pota- 
toes, 12 cents per pound; while turkeys were 
held at altogether fancy prices, seventeen dol- 
Such prices 
were readily paid by men and women whose 
In the 
fashionable shops (and there were such) no arti- 
cle was ever found fault with or rejected, unless, 
in a fit of absence, the shopman happened to ask 
a low price for it—say two hundred per cent. 
above cost. Mr. Kelley relates a funny story 
of a generous digger, shopping with his dulcinea, 
and overhearing a lady (a real lady), after ex- 
amining a piece of dress-silk, put it down, with 
the remark that it was too expensive ; whereupon 
the gallant fellow immediately ordered two dress- 
patterns to be cut off, and tried very hard to 
force them upon her as a free gift. 

The lion of the neighborhood in which our 
traveler had temporarily established himself was 
a digger, who seems to have been a fair specimen 
brick of the Australian social edifice. His wife 
had ‘‘ evenings at home” in her shanty, and ev- 
ery day, about noon, a Clarence and pair of 
horses drew up in the deep mud opposite the 
shanty door, to take them out for a suburban 
airing and a round of the fashionable drinking 
saloons, whence this generous couple generally 
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brought back a select circle of beery friends. 
These were kept for a strong (mixed) tea, and 
sent off in a private coach, kept for that purpose, 
as soon as drunkenness supervened ; the coach- 
man receiving general instructions to drop his 
fares ‘‘ any where on the north side of Prince’s 
Bridge.” These jaunts cost the moderate sum 
of twenty-five dollars per day. When the digger 
was laid up with a headache, his lady employed 
herself in ‘‘ getting up a few of her light things ;” 
and for this purpose she arrayed herself in a sat- 
in gown stained with beer and rum, a pair of 
massive bracelets, and a heavy watch-chain about 
her neck, to which was attached a heavier gold 
repeater. Thus dressed, with her hair done up 
in a hard knot and stayed with a pearl-headed 
gold pin, this virtuous woman stood at the wash- 
tub before the front door, up to her elbows in 
soap-lather, and proudly ‘“‘did up her light 
things.” 

Business could not, of course, be more brisk 
than in a community where every other man 
was a millionaire. But the trade in horses was 
more money-making than any other. The com- 
mon practice in the outlying districts of misap- 
propriating horse-flesh, of course made the trade 
all the livelier. ‘* Planting” horses — which 
means stealing an animal and surrendering it 
upon receipt of a proper reward—was a common 
practice, which every horseman expected to sub- 
mit to. Yet good horses were not to be pur- 
chased under from four hundred to twelve hun- 
dred dollars; and a year’s keep cost not less 
than two thousand dollars. With this, the great 
horse auctioneer of Melbourne netted an income 


of eighteen thousand dollars per week, as com- 


missions on sales, 
round! 

The law was also remunerative, and in this | 
wise, as a certain shrewd barrister explained it : 
An ordinary criminal case was as good as a 
year’s income; for a cut-throat-looking client, | 
in ragged apparel, by a simple surgical operation | 
on his waist-band, would half fill his hat with | 
gold-dust, or extract from a patch on his coat a | 
flake of fifty pound bank-notes which would pa- 


and this the whole year | 


per a room—both probably harvested on the | 
If there was an acquittal—which, for | 
the sale of society, was not desirable—the en- | 


highway. 


franchised culprit did not stop to settle accounts ; 


and if Justice asserted herself, there were rarely | 
heirs to divide the plunder with the lucky law- | 


yer. As for bankruptcies, here is a statement 
of accounts on which an enlightened court grant- 
ed a first-class certificate: Liabilities, £5319 11s. 
3d.; assets, £29 6s. 6d.; cause of insolvency, 


having accepted (but not paid) accommodation- | 


bills. 


As for other trades and professions, to each, | 


it was remarked, was joined the business of draw- 
ing teeth—all the shop-signs, whatever may have 
been advertised for sale, ending with a notice 


ly,” others ‘‘ expeditiously,” all ‘‘ cheaply.” 
The liberality of public sentiment was suf- | 
ficiently indicated by an advertisement which ' 





appeared on the windows of an apotheca- 
ry: 
“TO BE DISPOSED OF, ON MODERATE TERMS, 

“The first-class Dublin Diploma of the late Dr. T——r. 
Apply to his disconsolate Widow, at the Old Surgery in 
the Tent next the European National Restaurant, 

**Clarendon Street, 
‘+ Emerald Hill.” 

But the great speculation of the day was in 
liquor. Bar-rooms, taps, publics, drinking sa- 
loons of every name, and all grades of non-re- 
spectability, turned up on every corner, and often- 
er. Champagne—sham in every sense of the 
word—sold at four dollars per bottle, ale at sixty 
cents, and the ‘“‘ nobbler” of brandy or other ar- 
dent spirit (nobbler being equivalent to a dram) 
was charged at twenty-five cents—all change to 
be taken in cigars. The most important busi- 
ness of the community was to have drinks around, 
and the minor affairs of everyday life were dis- 
cussed while this first matter was being duly at- 
tended to. The theatres and all the other pub- 
lic places were literally surrounded with rum- 
shops, and wherever you poked your nose you 
were met with an invitation to ‘‘ walk up and li- 
quor”—a request by no means to be refused, the 
digger code being, ‘‘ Drink or fight.” Ladies 
out on shopping expeditions were not above stop- 
ping by the way to ‘‘ take a drain,” and indeed 
sometimes invited their male friends to join them 
in the social glass. On such occasions there was 
no lack of toasts. ‘ Here’s the health of Molly 
Connor,” roared out one of her boarders, re- 





that ‘‘ teeth were extracted inside,” some “‘ safe- 


marking at the same time that ‘‘it would be 
all the better if there was a little more stringth 
in her tay, but not quite so much in her but- 
ther.” ‘To which Molly, after due acknowledg- 
|ment of the preliminary spirituous honor, re- 
_ plied that she ‘‘ was no ways behoulden to Den- 
| nis Brady, for the divil’s mother wouldn’t plaze 
him. ‘Tay nor coffee was no good if the spoon 
| didn’t stand up in the middle of the cup; though 
| the drop he got onct a year in Mayo was too 
| weak to run out o’ the spout!” 

‘* Here’s to your hearty d tion !” said a dig- 
ger, nodding smilingly at the landlord, a com- 
panion adding soberly, ‘‘ Soon and suddint,” as 
he drained his glass. 

Of course there was a theatre; and a very 

popular place of amusement it was. Its front 
| was illumined by a plentiful supply of fat-cans 
with rags for wicks — serving instead of gas. 
These shed a lurid light upon a huge mud-puddle 
| which covered the area in the immediate front 
| of the doors. ‘Through this puddle sturdy dig- 
| gers waded knee-deep, with their dulcineas in 
| their arms, to the dress-circle entrance. A fa- 
vored few, owning private boxes, had the right 
of a private entrée through an adjoining bar- 
| room, where, of course, there was a preliminary 
| Champagne “ shout ;” a shout being, in the Aus- 
tralian vernacular, a call for drinks around at 
| the expense of one of the company. 

The play was Hamlet. Paying five shillings 
into an aperture which smelled like the bung- 
hole of a stale brandy-cask, our sight-seer made 
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his way into the pit. He found the chandelier 
lights obscured by a cloud of tobacco-smoke, 
through which he perceived, in front of the cur- 
tain, the orchestra, consisting of a cracked flag- 
eolet, a wheazy violin, and a bass drum. The 
pit was filled with mechanics and their colonial 
wives. The dress-circle was monopolized by 
florid-looking women with too low satin dresses, 
some in their smeared hair, with their pinned 
bonnets dangling in front of the boxes; others 
crowned with tiaras, like rose-bushes in full bear- 
ing; all hung round with chains, watches, col- 
lars, and bracelets of ponderous gold. Their 
lords in waiting were habited either in tartan 
‘¢jumpers,” or in red flannel shirts, and killed 
the dreary hour before the play by smoking short 
pipes, and offering occasional delicate (or indeli- 
cate) attentions to their companions, which fre- 
quently brought down the house before the rising 
of the curtain. The upper tier was filled with 
shrieking Bedouins of the streets, acting as bear- 
leaders to stupid stock drivers from the interior, 
or to a heavy class of digger, who gaped and 
stared in hiccuping admiration at nothing in par- 
ticular, d—ing, by turns, every portion of his 
internal anatomy, from the liver all around, ‘‘if 
ever he seed any thing like it afore.” There 
Was an unintermitted and tumultuous uproar, 
consisting of yells of recognition, such as *‘ d. 
your bloody eyes, Bill, is that you ?” and *‘ Polly, 
bless your ugly mug, how’s your coppers?” 
These mixed with groans, barks, crows, and a 
thumping and stamping which made the chan- 
delier quiver. 

In the midst of this hurricane a man in the 
pit was seen to stand up on his seat, with his 
back to the orchestra, and gesticulate earnestly 
as if to obtain a hearing. At first his object was | 
misunderstood, and he was variously suggested 
as a ‘‘ target for an empty bottle,” a ‘‘subject for | 
cowhiding,” or an embassador to the inferrai 
regions ; but there was about him a pertinacious 
suavity, which, after a time, induced a general 
silence. With a profound bow, he then said, | 
**Ladies and gemmen, I thank you for your 
kindness—I am, in fact, obliged to you. [Loud | 
cheers.] Isuppose you all recolleet me; if not, | 
I beg to inform you that I am Tim Jones who| 
kept the shaving shop in Flinder’s Lane. [Ap-| 
plause.] I’m just come from the famous Eagle 
Hawk, where I dug up one hundred and fifty | 
ounces; and I'll be ——, for the future, if ever | 
T'll shave another of the lot of ye.” [Thunders of | 
applause. ‘Bravo, Tim! what'll you take?” and | 
a tempest of tender inquiries after the health of the | 
speaker and his nearest relations.] In the midst 
of this the curtain rose; but Bernardo, Marcellus, 
and Horatio failed to divide attention with Tim 
Jones until the ghost made his appearance in 
an absurdly comical rig. This produced a roar 
of laughter, with shouts of ‘* Well, I’m blowed!” 
** Holy Moses!” ‘‘Does your mother know 
you’re out?” In vain the ghost came to the foot- 
lights and pantomimically besought silence; the 
first act proceeded in dumb show, but amidst 
immense applause. 














_to bring these lunatics to reason. 





The fall of the curtain was the signal for re- 
newed pleasantries, explosions of Champagne, 
and demands for nobblers. Toasts given in the 
pit were warmly responded to from the galleries; 
and healths were iaterchanged, in regular digger 
vernacular, across the house. 

The second act began without attracting the 
slightest attention. The entrance of Ophelia 
was, however, the signal for a tempest of clap- 
ping and savory compliments, which lasted until 
the King and Queen and their train stalked in. 
This new party was greeted with another storm 
of ironical applause and Victorian double-enten- 
dres, provoking bursts of general laughter, during 
which an enthusiastic god was so impressed with 
the jolly-good-fellowed-ness of the King that he 
sent him down from the gallery a bottle of brandy 
by the thong of a stock whip. The second act 
of Hamlet was accordingly concluded by an ex- 
change of hob-nobbing between the house and 
the stage. 

The third act was transformed into an absurd 
colloquy between the Danish grave-digger and 
the gold-diggers from Eagle Hawk, made up of 
mutual inquiries about the depth of the sinking 
and the return to the tub, which so tickled Ham- 
let that he gave up his soliloquy and joined in 
the joking. After this there was a fierce row, 
caused by the accidental falling of a brandy bottle 
from the gallery into the pit, which was resented 
as an intentional insult. An escalade was es- 
sayed, and two sailors succeeded in climbing up 
the pillars which sustain the boxes; but instead 
of a display of bloody hostilities a festive scene 
ensued, which soon spread into a regular epi- 
demic, during which brandy bottles were let 
down and hoisted up by lines made of knotted 
handkerchiefs, amidst a tempest of sentiments, 
toasts, and hip-hip-hurrahs. The manager at 
length came forward to invoke a hearing; but 
nobody seemed aware of his presence. Then 
poor Ophelia, with straws in her hair, endeavored 
After a world 
of courtesying, she did indeed effect a moment- 


,ary silence, which was immediately taken ad- 


vantage of by a riotous sailor, who roared out, 
‘¢Come, give us ‘ Black-Eyed Susan,’ old gal!” 
This produced such an unconquerable relapse 
that it was found necessary to cut down the re- 
mainder of the performance to the last scene, 
where the poisonings and sword practice brought 
the evening to an agreeable conclusion. But 
Hamlet, Ophelia, and the Ghost were obliged to 
appear before the curtain in undress, and there 
sustained the shower of half-ounce nuggets, which 
were then the convenient substitute for bouquets 
among digger audiences. 

Meantime a dense crowd was guzzling Cham- 
pagne in the ‘‘ tap,” which formed the most pri- 
vate and aristocratic entrance to this temple of 
Thespis, at the expense of a half-boozy digger 
of decent appearance, who “‘ shouted” at the rate 
of two dozen bottles of the sparkling liquid at a 
time, remarking to his guests, as he threw down 
sheaves of bank-notes in payment, ‘‘ Drink on, 
shipmates; I’monly a poor digger from Ballarat!” 
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Having satisfied himself with town sights, Mr. 
Kelley started for the nearest diggings, distant 


some days’ travel. He remarked that the price 
of nobblers increased in regular ratio with the 
distance from Melbourne; and indeed enters 
on his journal, log-book wise, the course and 
distance made, with such affirmatory remark as, 
“The nobbler had now advanced to two shil- 
lings.” He arrived safely, with no worse ad- 
venture than an unsuccessful attempt on the 
part of some highway gentry at ‘bailing up” 
his party. This is an ordinary process in the 
gold region, and not infrequently performed upon 
a houseful of people by a single courageous man. 
The feat is thus managed: The robber enters 
with arms in his hands, swearing to shoot down 
the first person who makes a hostile movement, 
and carrying the threat into effect promptly on 
the slightest motion toward resistance. He then 
orders one to tie up his neighbor, and goes the 
rounds till all are fettered, when he binds the 
last and perpetrates the robbery at his leisure. 
‘* Bailing up,” though entailing somewhat of a 
loss and inconvenience, is by no means a dan- 
gerous adventure for a sensible man. 

Arrived at Ballarat, Mr. Kelley found his 
friends by means of a notice stuck up on the 
post-office; and was speedily inducted into the 
mysteries of fossicking (which is the Australian 
synonym for prospecting), shafts and drives, 
windlass, tub-puddling, and shepherding, the 
last a phrase signifying the keeping passive pos- 
session of a hole, waiting for your neighbors to 
determine by their labors the luck at the bottom. 
He was brought into intimate acquaintance with 
the ‘* Joes” (policemen), and was shown how 
an unproductive hole may be judiciously salted 
(sprinkled with gold dust), and sold as a valua- 
ble property to an unsuspecting /ime-juicer (green- 
horn). He saw the celebrated hole whence was 
dug by a lucky fellow a chunk of solid gold 
weighing 137 pounds. The fortunes of this hole 
show sufficiently the uncertainties of gold mining, 
and how near an unlucky man may come to a 
fortune without grasping it. It was first opened 
for a few feet, and then shepherded by three dif- 
ferent parties, each going through the ceremony 
of taking out a few shovelfuls of earth to estab- 
lish their claim, and then watching their neigh- 
bors. The last party sunk it sixty feet, and 
then, finding no promise, left it. It lay un- 
touched for some time, until a party of “‘ new 
chums” entered it, more to try their hands at 
shaft-sinking than with the hope of making any 
thing. But lo! after digging three feet, one of 
the dime-juicers struck his pick on a lump of some- 
thing not hard enough for stone, nor soft enough 
for clay. Digging away the earth they saw be- 
fore their eyes the glittering lump. After ob- 
taining a guard to protect the treasure, it was 
quietly pryed out. Around it was found a litter 
of little nuggets, to the value of $1500. The 
big lump was worth over $33,000! and all ob- 
tained in a few hours. 

Another celebrity was the ‘ Blacksmith’s 
Claim,” a slovenly ill-sunk shaft, dangerous to 
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go down, yet producing an almost incredible 
quantity of gold. The blacksmith’s party, who 
were green hands, took out $64,000 worth, and 
then sold the hole and their tools for $360, to a 
party of ten, who, between noon of Saturday and 
next Monday evening, took out $60,000, then 
sold out for a week’s spree, to come in possession 
again next Monday. The new temporary pro- 
prietors, twelve in number, took out £82,000, 
and surrendered to their predecessors, who after 
getting $45,000 more, in a week, sold out to a 
storekeeper for $500. He put men in to work 
the hole, who in a fortnight raised $25,000. 
One of the gang, an old hand, now secretly 
undermined the props which sustained the drift, 
on a Saturday night, and the whole workings 
fellin. He immediately staked out a new claim 
on the surface of the crooked ruin, went down 
straight as an arrow, and striking the old gutter, 
raised in the first tubful forty pounds of gold! 
He emptied the hole, getting altogether over 
$20,000. Thus a space of twenty-four feet 
square yielded the vast sum of over ¢292,000; 
an event unprecedented in the annals of gold 
mining. 

The prodigious wealth of the celebrated Balla- 
rat diggings may be inferred from these and 
other stories of lucky finds. From a patch of 
‘*waste ground” (7. e. the narrow strip necessa- 
rily left between two claims) Mr. Kelley saw 
fifty-seven pounds of gold washed out of a single 
tub! And this was only the first tubful from a 
space so narrow as hardly to admit the sinking 
of a shaft. From another claim $100,000 were 
got; while a party of Mr. Kelley’s friends took 
out from theirs $180,000. 

But if the returns were generally large, the 
labor required in sinking narrow shafts to the 
depth of often one hundred and fifty feet—the 
miners working twelve hours at a time up to 
their middles, often up to their arm-pits, at the 
dark bottom, in a yielding mixture of water and 
slimy mud—was utterly exhausting ; and when 
to this was joined the chance, too often resulting 
in certainty, that the fairest prospects would be 
blasted—a rich vein turning suddenly from its 
direct course, and leaving a number of arduous 
miners at their bottoms in the lurch—it will not 
be denied that all earned faithfully their golden 
wages. In fact, Ballarat digging was no ama- 
teur work. <A brace of jolly sailors, singing 
‘¢ Britons never shall be slaves,” were interrupt- 
ed by a yellow digger, just returned to daylight 
from a deep, wet hole, with ‘‘ Shut up, you pair 
of bloody fools! Only take my place, below 
there, for six hours, and see whether Britons 
ever can be slaves or not!” 

While a good many reaped rich returns for 
their hard and dangerous work, not a few per- 
sistently drew blanks in the great lottery. One 
tragic story was related of a company of young 
English gentlemen, all younger brothers of good 
families, who came fresh from Oxford to try their 
fortune at Ballarat. They had a moderate joint- 
stock capital on landing, and set themselves down 
industriously to dig. Claim after claim they dug 
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down faithfully, but always came to a barren 
bottom. Meantime, live sparely and temperate- 
ly as they would, their scant means were exhaust- 
ed. Their few trinkets were sold, and they tried 
again, and with the sympathy of all the miners, 
for they were general favorites, and their ill-luck 
was known. Cheerful to the last, they worked 
down, down with a steady rapidity which augur- 
ed of success; and one day, as the evening hour 
was approaching, a cry, a tone of exultation came 
up from the bottom of the shaft: ‘‘ Haul up, my 
boys! haul away! The time is come at last!” 
They did haul heartily, and with gladsome hearts, 
feeling the heavy weight coming up. But, alas! 
when it came to the surface, instead of a bucket 
of gold it was the dead body of their dear com- 
panion! He had struck the barren bottom dur- 
ing his spell below; and detaching the bucket, 
in despair, fixed the windlass-rope about his neck 
and called upon his friends to strangle him. 
There was a sorrowing funeral; but ere the gen- 
erous diggers could collect the sum of money 
with which they could have been started again 
—the same night, in fact—the company left the 
place. Let us hope they had better luck there- 
after. 

Besides fields such as Ballarat, there were a 
few spots, such as Mount Korong, where the 
nuggets lay loose upon the surface. But these 


were still riskier than the mining spots; for 
though a few very lucky hunters got immense 
wealth—one man having found a monster nug- 
get, weighing one hundred and fifty pounds, and 


worth over thirty-five thousand dollars—the great 
mass spent their money in a fruitless search, and 
returned, beggared and half-starved, to hard work 
but surer returns. This Mount Korong placer 
was discovered accidentally by a traveling party, 
whose teams got stuck in the mud of its vicinity. 
Impatient to get to the Bendigo diggings, the par- 
ty spent their idle time in profitless prospecting, 
until, being about to make a start, and hunting 
up their stray bullocks, they came suddenly upon 
a conical, sparsely-wooded hill whose surface was 
literally strewed with big nuggets. How much 
this party got was never discovered; but they 
returned home without farther delay. Their se- 
cret was discovered by their imprudent boasts 
when out on a drinking jollification. A rush 
was made by a few hundred miners in the imme- 
diate neighborhood, who took off, without delay, 
all the auriferous pebbles they could find ; many 
getting as much gold as they could carry, and 
one small child being seen toddling along with 
a fifteen-pound chunk in his diminutive arms. 
The strangest of all was, that though the ground 
was immediately riddled by ardent miners, no 
speck of gold was ever found below the surface. 

Another rich district was the Woolshed. Here 
all who secured claims made large fortunes. 
Hands were employed by claim-holders at the 
wages of ten dollars per day, and found; and 
parties took out often five thousand ounces per 
week from a single claim. Here the greatest 
extravagance prevailed. It was no unusual 
thing for ‘‘ bosses” (claim-owners) coming into 





town, after a week’s work, to spend five hundred 
dollars on drinks round for their hands. One 
** boss” shouted to the tune of fifteen hundred 
dollars, ‘* for which,” remarks Mr. Kelley, “ the 
value received was probably within fifty dol- 
lars.” It is evident that if miners made money 
liquor-sellers made more. The gains were so 
large at these Woolsheds, that though the over- 
seers received from bosses one hundred and twen- 
ty-five dollars per week salary, if, on paying off 
hands on Saturday, they had from two hundred 
to four hundred dollars over in loose change, it 
was etiquette to make them keep it as pocket- 
money. And when Mr. Cameron was, in 1855, 
elected Member of Parliament for this district, 
the men not only subscribed his property qualifi- 
cation at once, but shod his riding-horse with 
shoes of solid gold. 

Luckiest among the lucky in the Australian 
diggings were children and sailors. So unfail- 
ing was this, that even a party of drunken tars 
who had been led by a shrewd knave to purchase 
a “salted” hole, digging manfully down, came 
upon a rich and paying bottom—to the rogue 
vendor's infinite disgust. And Mr. Kelley speaks 
of two ragged urchins, mere children, bringing to 
his quartz mills a bag of rocks they had picked 
up, which, on pounding out, produced no less 
than thirteen pounds of gold! The little fel- 
lows refused to tell where they picked up this 
stuff, and so shrewdly concealed their tracks that 
no one ever found out. But a few days after 
they returned with a barrow-load so rich that 
they were immediately offered six thousand dol- 
lars for it. This time the mill-hands determ- 
ined to dog their steps; but the astute young- 
sters, instead of returning immediately, an- 
nounced that ‘‘ they were going to shout for all 
hands at the Harp of Erin,” a tavern near by, 
and there continued their shouts till the self- 
constituted detectives were in a state which ren- 
dered the finding even of their own tents an 
elaborate puzzle; whereupon the lucky children 
disappeared. 

Among the slight drawbacks to the entire fe- 
licity of Australian digging life must be men- 
tioned fleas and flies. Beds, blankets, shirts, 
and persons were covered with the former; and 
Mr. Kelley’s first experience of their powers and 
numbers disclosed to him the fact that a tent in 
the gold districts was only a flea-hole, millions 
on millions of these brisk little animals swarm- 
ing in the warm sand around every fire. To 
new-comers this was an intolerable pest, but old 
stagers paid no attention to it. There seems, 
however, to be a difference even in fleas—a gen- 
tleman digger, on being offered a bed, when out 
on a visit, replying, ‘‘ Thank you, no; I can’t 
get on with strange fleas, though I don’t mind 
my own swarm now I’ve got used to them.” To 
catch these pests by the common method of run- 
ning down individuals would have been a waste 
of literally go/den opportunities. An ingenious 
digger naturalist, however, discovered a way of 
clearing a blanket or opossum-skin by wholesale, 
which deserves mention here. Ant-hills were 
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numerous in the land; and before this digger 
went to work in the morning he spread his 
blanket over an ant-hill, and over this his opos- 
sum-skin rug, the flesh side uppermost. The 
heat of the sun striking on the hard skin, drove 
the fleas to the blanket, where their mortal ene- 
mies, the ants, stood prepared, in vast numbers, 
to pounce upon them and carry them off to sub- 
terraneous dungeons. ‘The whole process was 
found to occupy but a few minutes, and the 
blanket and rug were “ fit for immediate use ;” 
as the ants only remained long enough to carry 
off the fleas. 





A transient shade passed over the robber’s coun- 
tenance as he remarked their emptiness; but 
asking, with a keen glance, ‘“‘ All, ‘pon honor?” 
and receiving an. assurance to that effect, he 
handed the empty receptacles back, saying, 
‘* When we next have the pleasure of meeting 
I trust your valuable possessions will exceed the 
sum of sixteen and sixpence;” after which 
speech the two cantered off. The best part of 
the joke remains. Charmed with his encount- 
er, Mr. K. journeyed on and reached a small 
inn toward nightfall, when he determined to 
stop. Ordering supper, it was served in the 


Fleas by night, flies by day, and by myriads. | common room, where he found three gentlemen 


In such vast swarms, indeed, that in the town- | seated enjoying the same meal. 


houses the use of a poison for their destruction 
became a nuisance from the numbers continual- 
ly falling dead into and upon every thing eatable 
and drinkable. When the poison was used it 
was necessary to sweep out bucketfuls of flies two 
or three times a day. In the diggings they not 


only persecuted the men overground, producing | 
by their bite a species of ophthalmia called fly- | 
blight, but they descended after them in the | 


holes, a larger species of the bluebottle persist- 
ently flicking out the dim light by which the 
men worked at depths of over a hundred feet. 
A most singular fact was, that these bluebottles 
increased in numbers as the symptoms of foul 
air became evident at the bottoms of deep shafts, 
seeming to grow more lively as the atmosphere 
became more intolerable; and so sure an indi- 


cation were they of danger that their presence in 
numbers grew to be regarded by miners as a 


premonition of danger. It is remarkable that 
as the country was settled up the flies decreased, 
until, in 1857, the diggings were almost flyless. 

Highway robbery was a profitable profession 
during the earlier years of the gold discovery ; 
and great cruelties were sometimes committed 
on stubborn diggers who refused to give up their 
gold. Two young fellows being beset, had time 
to hide their precious dust, and resolutely de- 
clined giving it up. Hereupon the robber party 
placed one upon a frying-pan over a fire. The 
other, when he heard his comrade’s flesh fiz- 
zing, could hold out no longer, but surrendered. 
Mr. Kelley was himself ‘stuck up,” but by a 
gentle band. Riding along a lonely road he 
was overtaken by a party of horsemen, who pleas- 
antly passed the usual compliments of strangers 
on meeting. After remarking on the fineness 
of the morning, the best-looking of the three 
handed over a well-filled cigar case, saying, 
‘Bound for town, I suppose ?” 

Mr. Ketter. “Yes. But I do not smoke, 
thank you.” 

GeNnTLEMANLY Rosser. ‘ Well, Sir, as our 
lines diverge just here, be so good as to favor me 
with an inspection of your pocket-book.” 

The language was so good, and, the voice so 
mild, that it seemed at first a joke. A glance at 
the eyes of the party told the story, however, and 
Mr. Kelley without hesitation handed over his 
porte-monnaie and note-book, which were re- 
ceived with a politeness worthy a better cause. 





A close exam- 
ination showed them to be his friends of the 
road. They invited him to a rubber of whist, 
and this produced a confidential talk, in which, 
while acknowledging themselves professional 
** overseers of the highways,” they lamented 
‘*the unprofessional manner in which the busi- 
ness was generally conducted in the colony, and 
the unworthy persons embarked -in it,” which 
prevented them from giving Mr. K. even a safe- 
conduct. 

A party on the same road, carrying gold dust 
on horseback, did not fare so well. They were 
shot, robbed, and tied up in the bush, where they 
might have starved to death had they not been 
luckily found. And beyond this, one of the rob- 
bers when tying up his man, happening to feel the 
ball he had put into his hip, had the cool cruelty 
to cut it out with his knife, remarking, ‘‘ This 
will do for another customer.” 

We leave Mr. Kelley with two anecdotes of 
fashionable life at Melbourne. In the hotels, 
and at the balls and receptions of the rich but 
unpolished residents, the most curious scenes 
constantly took place. <A sturdy digger, sitting 
at the dinner-table of the ‘‘ Criterion,” heard a 
French gentleman calling, ‘‘ Garcon, bring me 
the carte.” Whereupon the indignant digger 
proceeded to remind him “‘ that he was up stairs, 
and if he wanted his cart to go down into the 
yard and get it himself, and be —— to him, for 
an ill-mannered cub.” But the richest display 
of digger ingenuousness must have occurred at 
a ball given by a certain alderman to Sir Charles 
Hotham, then newly appointed Governor. An 
elated alderman and his spouse carried off the 
Governor and Lady Hotham to the refreshment 
saloon; the alderman affably remarking, on the 
way, ‘It’s hot, my lady.” What followed 
was thus literally reported : 

ALDERMAN (thumping the counter). ‘* Now, 
then, what'll your Excellencies have—stiff or 
limber ?” 

ALDERMANESS (giving a suggestive pluck to 
Lady Hotham’s gown). ‘‘Take an old hand’s 
advice an’ try a brandy cocktail; it’s mate, 
drink, washing, and lodging, all in one.” 

It was a trying moment for the Governor, a 
prim, well-starched old gentleman. But Lady 
Hotham was equal to the emergency, and, de- 
termined to achieve the good-will of the people, 
drained the cocktail as per advice. 
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THE VIRGINIANS. 
BY W. M. THACKERAY. 


a —S 
CHAPTER LXVIII. 
IN WHICH HARRY GOES WESTWARD. 

UR tender hearts are averse to all ideas and 
descriptions of parting; and I shall there- 
fore say nothing of Harry Warrington’s feelings 
at taking leave of his brother and friends. Were 
not thousands of men in the same plight? Had 
not Mr. Wolfe his mother to kiss (his brave fa- 
ther had quitted life during his son’s absence on 
the glorious Louisbourg campaign), and his 
sweet-heart to clasp in a farewell embrace ? 
Had not stout Admiral Holmes, before sailing 
westward with his squadron, the Somerset, the 
Terrible, the Northumberland, the Royal Will- 
iam, the Trident, the Diana, the Sea-horse—his 
own flag being hoisted on board the Dublin—to 
take leave of Mrs. and the Misses Holmes ? 
Was Admiral Saunders, who sailed the day aft- 
er him, exempt from human feeling? Away go 
William and his crew of jovial sailors plowing 
through the tumbling waves, and poor Black- 
eyed Susan on shore watches the ship as it dwin- 
dies in the sunset. 

It dwindles in the west. The night falls 
darkling over the ocean. They are gone: but 
their hearts are at home yet a while. In silence, 
with a heart inexpressibly soft and tender, how 
each man thinks of those he has left! What a 
chorus of pitiful prayer rises up to the Father, 
at sea and on shore, on that parting night: at 
home by the vacant bedside, where the wife 
kneels in tears; round the fire, where the mo- 
ther and children together pour out their suppli- 
cations: or on deck, where the sea-farer looks 
up to the stars of heaven, as the ship cleaves 
through the roaring midnight waters! To-mor- 











row the sun rises upon our common life again, 
and we commence our daily task of toil and 
duty. 

George accompanies his brother, and stays 
a while with him at Portsmouth while they are 
waiting for a wind. He shakes Mr. Wolfe's 
hand, looks at his pale face for the last time; 
and sees the vessels depart amidst the clangor of 
bells and the thunder of cannon from the shore. 
Next day he is back at his home, and at that 
business which is sure one of the most selfish 
and absorbing of the world’s occupations, to 
which almost every man who is thirty years old 
has served ere this his apprenticeship. He has 
a pang of sadness as he looks in at the lodgings 
to the little room which Harry used to oceupy, 
and sees his half-burned papers still in the grate. 
In a few minutes he is on his way to Dean Street 
again, and whispering by the fitful firelight in 
the ear of the clinging sweet-heart. She is very 
happy—oh! so happy !—at his return. She is 
ashamed of being so. Is it not heartless to be 
so, when poor Hetty is so melancholy? Poor 
little Hetty! Indeed, it is selfish to be glad 
when she is in such a sad way. It makes one 
| quite wretched to see her. ‘‘Don’t, Sir! Well, 
I ought to be wretched, and it’s very, very wick- 

ed of me if I’m not,” says Theo; and one can 
understand her soft-hearted repentance. What 
she means by “ Don’t” who can tell? I have 
said the room was dark, and the fire burned fit- 
fully—and “ Don’t” is no doubt uttered in cone 
of the dark fits. Enter servants with supper 
and lights. The family arrives; the conversa- 
tion becomes general. The destination of the 
fleet is known every where now. The force on 
board is sufficient to beat all the French in Can- 
ada; and, under such an officer as Wolfe, to re- 
pair the blunders and disasters of previous cam- 
paigns. He looked dreadfully ill, indeed. But 
he has a great soul in a feeble body. The min- 
isters, the country hope the utmost from him. 
After supper, according to custom, Mr. Lambert 
assembles his modest household, of whom George 
Warrington may be said quite to form a part; 
and_as he prays for all travelers by land and wa- 
ter, Theo and her sister are kneeling together. 
And so, as the ship speeds farther and farther 
into the west, the fond thoughts pursue it: and 
the night passes, and the sun rises. 

A day or two more and every body is at his 
books or his usual work. As for George War- 
rington, that celebrated dramatist is busy about 
another composition. When the tragedy of Car- 
pezan had run some thirty or two-score nights 
other persons of genius took possession of the 
theatre. 

There may have been persons who wondered 
how the town could be so fickle as ever to tire 
of such a master-piece as the Tragedy —who 
could not bear to see the actors dressed in other 
habits, reciting other men’s verses ; but George, 
| of a skeptical turn of mind, took the fate of his 
| Tragedy very philosophically, and pocketed the 
| proceeds with much quiet satisfaction. From 
| Mr. Dodsley, the bookseller, he had the usual 
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complement of a hundred pounds; from the 
manager of the theatre two hundred or more; 
and such praises from the critics and his friends, 
that he set to work to prepare another piece, 
with which he hoped to achieve even greater 
successes than by his first performance. 

Over these studies, and the other charming 
business which occupies him, months pass away. 
Happy business! Happiest time of youth and 
life, when love is first spoken and returned; when 
the dearest eyes are daily shining welcome, and 
the fondest lips never tire of whispering their 
sweet secrets ; when the parting look that accom- 
panies ‘‘ Good-night!” gives delightful warning 
of to-morrow ; when the heart is so overflowing 
with love and happiness that it has to spare for 
all the world; when the day closes with glad 
prayers and opens with joyful hopes ; when doubt 
seems cowardice, misfortune impossible, poverty 
only a sweet trial of constancy! Theo’s elders, 
thankfully remembering their own prime, sit 
softly by and witness this pretty comedy per- 
formed by their young people. And in one of 
his later letters, dutifully written to his wife 
during a temporary absence from home, George 
Warrington records how he had been to look up 
at the windows of the dear old house in Dean 
Street, and wondered who was sitting in the 
chamber where he and Theo had been so happy. 

Meanwhile we can learn how the time passes, 
and our friends are engaged, by some extracts 
from George’s letters to his brother. 

“From the old window opposite Bedford 
Gardens, this 20th Awyust, 1759. 

‘¢ Why are you gone back to rugged rocks, 
bleak shores, burning summers, nipping winters, 
at home, when you might have been cropping 
ever so many laurels in Germany? Kingsley’s 
are coming back as covered with ’em as Jack-a- 
Green on May-day. Our six regiments did won- 
ders ; and our horse would have done if my Lord 
George Sackville only had let them. But when 
Prince Ferdinand said ‘Charge!’ his lordship 
could not hear, or could not translate the Ger- 
man word for ‘ Forward ;’ and so we only beat 
the French, without utterly annihilating them, 
as we might, had Lord Granby or Mr. Warring- 
ton had the command. My lord is come back 
to town, and is shouting for a Court Martial. 
He held his head high enough in prosperity: in 
misfortune he shows such a constancy of arro- 
gance that one almost admires him. He looks 
as if he rather envied poor Mr. Byng, and the 
not shooting him were a manque d’égards toward 


“*The Duke has had notice to get himself in 
readiness for departing from this world of grand- 
eurs and victories, and downfalls and disappoint- 
ments. An attack of palsy has visited his Royal 
Highness; and pallida mors has just peeped in 
at his door, as it were, and said, ‘I will call 
again.” Tyrant as he was, this prince has been 
noble in disgrace; and no king has ever had a 
truer servant than ours has found in his son. 
Why do I like the losing side always, and am I 


famous Mr. P——, your chié¢f’s patron and dis- 
coverer, I have been to hear in the House of 
Commons twice or thrice. I revolt against 
his magniloquence. I ‘wish some little David 
would topple over that swelling giant. His 
thoughts and his language are always attitudi- 
nizing. I like Barry’s manner best, though the 
other is the more awful actor. 

‘* Pocahontas gets on apace. Barry likes his 
part of Captain Smith; and, though he will have 
him wear a red coat and blue facings and an 
epaulet, I have a fancy to dress him exactly like 
one of the pictures of Queen Elizabeth’s gentle- 
men at Hampton Court: with a ruff and a 
square beard and square shoes. ‘ And Pocahon- 
tas—would you like her to be tattooed?’ asks 
Uncle Lambert. Hagan’s part as the warrior 
who is in love with her, and seeing her partiality 
for the Captain, nobly rescues him from death, 
I trust will prove a hit. A strange fish is this 
Hagan: his mouth full of stage-plays and rant, 
but good, honest, and brave, if I don’t err. He 
is angry at having been cast lately for Sir O’Bral- 
laghan, in Mr. Macklin’s new farce of Love A-la- 
mode. He says that he does not keer to dis- 
greece his tongue with imiteetions of that rascal 
brogue. As if there was any call for imiteetions, 
when he has such an admirable twang of his 
own! 

‘Shall I tell you? Shall I hide the circum- 
stance? Shall I hurt your feelings? Shall I 
set you in a rage of jealousy, and cause you to 
ask for leave to return to Europe? Know, then, 
that though Carpezan is long since dead, Cousin 
Maria is forever coming tothe play-house. Tom 
Spencer has spied her out night after night 
in the gallery, and she comes on the night when 
Hagan performs. Quick, Burroughs, Mr. War- 
rington’s boots and portmanteau! Order a 
chaise and four for Portsmouth immediately! 
The letter which I burned one morning when we 
were at breakfast (I may let the cat out of the 
bag, now puss has such a prodigious way to run) 
was from Cousin M., hinting that she wished 
me to tell no tales about her; but I can’t help 
just whispering to you that Maria at this moment 
is busy consoling herself as fast as possible. 
Shall I spoil sport? Shall I tell her brother? 
Is the affair any business of mine? What have 
the Esmonds done for you and me but win our 
money at cards?. Yet I like our noble cousin. 
It seems to me that he would be good if he could 
—or rather, he would have been once. He has 
been set on a wrong way of life, from which ’tis 
now probably too late to rescue him. 0 beati 
agricole! Our Virginia was dull, but let us 
thank Heaven we were bred there. We were 
made little slaves, but not slaves to wickedness, 
gambling, bad male and female company. It 
was not until my poor Harry left home that he 
fell among thieves. I mean thieves en grand, 
such as waylaid him and stripped him on English 
high-roads. I consider you none the worse be- 
cause you were the unlucky one, and had to de- 
liver your purse up. And now you are going 





disposed to revolt against the winners? Your 





to retrieve, and make a good name for yourself; 
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and kill more ‘French dragons,’ and become a 


great commander. And our mother will talk 
of her son the Captain, the Colonel, the General, 
and have his picture painted with all his stars 
and epaulets, when poor I shall be but a daw- 
dling poetaster, or, if we may hope for the best, 
a snug placeman, with a little box at Richmond 
or Kew, and a half-score of little picaninnies, 
that will come and bob courtesies at the garden- 
gate when their uncle the General rides up on 
his great charger, with his aid-de-camp’s pockets 
filled with gingerbread for the nephews and 
nieces. Tis for you to brandish the sword of 
Mars. As for me I look forward to a quiet life; 
a quiet little home, a quiet little library full of 
books, and a little Some one dulce ridentem, dulce 
Joquentem, on t’other side of the fire, as I scribble 
away at my papers. I am so pleased with this 
prospect, so utterly contented and happy, that I 
feel afraid as I think of it, lest it should escape 
me; and, even to my dearest Hal, am shy of 
speaking of my happiness. What is ambition 
to me, with this certainty? What do I care for 
wars, with this beatific peace smiling near? 

**Qur mother’s friend, Mynheer Van den 
Bosch, has been away on a tour to discover his 
family in Holland, and, strange to say, has 
found one. Miss (who was intended by maternal 
solicitude to be a wife for your worship) has had 
six months at Kensington School, and is coming 
out with a hundred pretty accomplishments, 
which are to complete her a perfect fine lady. 
Her Papa brought her to make a courtesy in 
Dean Street, and a mighty elegant courtesy she 
made. Though she is scarce seventeen, no dow- 
ager of sixty can be more at her ease. She con- 
versed with Aunt Lambert on an equal footing ; 
she treated the girls as chits—to Hetty’s wrath 
and Theo’s amusement. She talked politics with 
the General, and the last routs, dresses, operas, 
fashions, scandal, with such perfect ease, that, 
but for a blunder or two, you might have fancied 
Miss Lydia was born in Mayfair. At the Court 
end of the town she will live, she says; and has 
no patience with her father, who has a lodging in 
Monument Yard. For those who love a brown 
beauty, a prettier little mignonne creature can 
not be seen. But my taste, you know, dearest 
brother, and... .” 


Here follows a page of raptures and quotations 
of verse, which, out of a regard for the reader, 
and the writer’s memory, the editor of the present 
pages declines to reprint. Gentlemen and ladies 
of a certain age may remember the time when 
they indulged in these rapturous follies on their 
own accounts; when the praises of the charmer 
were forever warbling from their lips or trickling 
from their pens; when the flowers of life were in 
full bloom, and all the birds of spring were sing- 
ing. The twigs are now bare, perhaps, and the 
leaves have fallen; but, for all that, shall we 
not remember the vernal time? As for you, 
young people, whose May (or April, is it?) has 
not commenced yet, you need not be detained 
over other folks’ love-rhapsodies; depend on it, 


when your spring-season arrives, kindly Nature 
will warm all your flowers into bloom, and rouse 
your glad bosoms to pour out their full song. 





CHAPTER LXIX. 


A LITTLE INNOCENT. 


Gerorce WarrincTon has mentioned in the 
letter just quoted, that in spite of my Lord Cas- 
tlewood’s previous play transactions with Harry, 
my lord and George remained friends, and met 
on terms of good kinsmanship. Did George 
want franks, or an introduction at Court, or a 
place in the House of Lords to hear a debate, 
his cousin was always ready to serve him, was 
a pleasant and witty companion, and would do 
any thing which might promote his relative’s in- 
terests, provided his own were not prejudiced. 

Now he even went so far as to promise that 
he would do his best with the people in power to 
provide a place for Mr. George Warrington, who 
daily showed a greater disinclination to return 
to his native country, and place himself once 
more under the maternal servitude. George 
had not merely a sentimental motive for remain- 
ing in England; the pursuits and society of 
London pleased him infinitely better than any 
which he could have at home. A planter’s life 
of idleness might have suited him could he have 
enjoyed independence with it. But in Virginia 
he was only the first, and, as he thought, the 
worst-treated, of his mother’s subjects. Hedread- 
ed to think of returning with his young bride to 
his home, and of the life which she would be 
destined to lead there. Better freedom and pov- 
erty in England, with congenial society, and a 
hope perchance of future distinction, than the 
wearisome routine of home life, the tedious sub- 
ordination, the frequent bickerings, the certain 
jealousies and differences of opinion, to which 
he must subject his wife so soon as they turned 
their faces homeward. 

So Lord Castlewood’s promise to provide for 





George was very eagerly accepted by the Vir- 
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ginian. My lord had not provided very well for 
his own brother to be sure, and his own position, 
peer as he was, was any thing but enviable; but 
we believe what we wish to believe, and George 
Warrington chose to put great stress upon his 
kinsman’s offer of patronage. Unlike the War- 
rington family, Lord Castlewood was quite gra- 
cious when he was made acquainted with George's 
engagement to Miss Lambert; came to wait upon 
her parents; praised George to them and the young 
lady to George, and made himself so prodigious- 
ly agreeable in their company that these chari- 
table folk forgot bis bad reputation, and thought 
it must be a very wicked and scandalous world 
which maligned him. He said, indeed, that he 
was improved in their society, as every man must 
be who came into it. Among them he was wit- 
ty, lively, good for the time being. He left his 
wickedness and worldliness with his cloak in the 
hall, and only put them on again when he stepped 
into his chair. What worldling on life’s voy- 
age does not know of some such harbor of rest 
and calm, some haven where he puts in out of 
the storm? Very likely Lord Castlewood was 
actually better while he staid with those good 
people, and for the time being, at least no hypo- 
crite. 

And, I dare say, the Lambert elders thought 
no worse of his lordship for openly proclaiming 
his admiration for Miss Theo. It was quite 
genuine, and he did not profess it was very 
deep. 

“Tt don’t affect my sleep, and I am not go- 
ing to break my heart because Miss Lambert 
prefers somebody else,” he remarked. ‘‘ Only 
I wish when I was a young man, Madam, I had 
had the good fortune to meet with somebody so 
innocent and good as your daughter. I might 
have been kept out of a deal of harm’s way. 
But innocent and good young women did not 
fall into mine, or they would have made me bet- 
ter than I am.” 

“ Sure, my lord, it is not too late!” says Mrs. 
Lambert, very softly. 

Castlewood started back, misunderstanding 
her. 

‘Not too late, Madam?” he inquired. 

She blushed. 

‘<Tt is too late to court my dear daughter, my 
lord, but not too late to repent. We read, ’tis 
never too late todothat. If others have been re- 
ceived at the eleventh hour, is there any reason 
why you should give up hope?” 

‘*¢ Perhaps I know my own heart better than 
you,” he says, in a plaintive tone. ‘I can 
speak French and German very well, and why? 
because I was taught both in the nursery. A 
man who learns them late can never get the 
practice of them on his tongue. And so ’tis the 
case with goodness; I can’t learn it at my age. 
I can only see others practice it, and admire 
them. When I am on—on the side opposite to 
Lazarus, will Miss Theo give me a drop of wa- 
ter? Don’t frown! I know I shall be there, 
Mrs. Lambert. Some folks are doomed so; and 
I think some of our family are among these. 


Some people are vacillating, and one hardly 
knows which way the scale will turn. Where- 
as some are predestined angels, and fly heaven- 
ward naturally, and do what they will.” 

‘Oh, my lord, and why should you not be of 
the predestined? While there is a day left— 
while there is an hour—there is hope!” says the 
fond matron. 

‘*T know what is passing in your mind, my 
dear madam—nay, I read your prayers in your 
looks; but how can they avail?” Lord Castle- 
wood asked, sadly. ‘* You don’t know all, my 
good lady. You don’t know what a life ours is 
of the world; how early it began; how selfish 
Nature, and then necessity and education have 
made us. It is Fate holds the reins of the char- 
iot, and we can’t escape our doom. I know bet- 
ter: I see better people. I go my own way—my 
own? No, not mine—Fate’s; and it is not al- 
together without pity for us, since it allows us, 
from time to time, to see such people as you.” 
And he took her hand and looked her full in the 
face, and bowed with a melancholy grace. Eve- 
ry word he said was true. No greater error than 
to suppose that weak and bad men are strangers 
to good feelings, or deficient of sensibility. Only 
the good feeling does not last—nay, the tears are 
a kind of debauch of sentiment, as old libertines 
are said to find that the tears and grief of their 
victims add a zest to their pleasure. But Mrs. 
Lambert knew little of what was passing in this 
man’s mind (how should she ?), and so prayed 
for him with the fond persistence of woman. He 
was much better—yes, much better than he was 
supposed to be. He was a most interesting man. 
There were hopes, why should there not be the 
most precious hopes for him still? 

It remains to be seen which of the two speak- 
ers formed the correct estimate of my lord’s 
character. Meanwhile, if the gentleman was 
right, the lady was mollified, and her kind wishes 
and prayers for this experienced sinner’s repent- 
ance, if they were of no avail for his amendment, 
at least could do him no harm. Kind-souled 
doctors (and what good woman is not of the fac- 
ulty ?) look after a reprobate as physicians after 
a perilous case. When the patient is converted 
to health their interest ceases in him, and they 
drive to feel pulses and prescribe medicines else- 
where. 

But while the malady was under treatment 
our kind lady could not see too much of her sick 
man. Quite an intimacy sprung up between my 
Lord Castlewood and the Lamberts. Iam not 
sure that some worldly views might not suit even 
with good Mrs. Lambert’s spiritual plans (for 
who knows into what pure Eden, though guard- 
ed by flaming-sworded angels, worldliness will 
not creep ?). Her son was about to take orders. 
My Lord Castlewood feared very much that his 
present Chaplain’s, Mr. Sampson’s, careless life 
and heterodox conversations might lead him to 
give up his chaplaincy; in which case, my lord 
hinted the little modest cure would be vacant, 
and at the service of some young divine of good 





principles and good manners, who would be con- 
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tent with a small stipend, and a small but friend- 
ly congregation. 

Thus an acquaintance was established between 
the two families, and the ladies of Castlewood, 
always on their good behavior, came more than 
once to make their courtesies in Mrs. Lambert’s 
drawing-room. They were civil to the parents 
and the young ladies. My Lady Castlewood’s 
card assemblies were open to Mrs. Lambert and 
her family. There was play, certainly—all the 
world played —his Majesty, the bishops, every 
peer and peeress in the land. But nobody need 
play who did not like; and surely nobody need 
have scruples regarding the practice when such 
august and venerable personages were daily found 
to abet it. More than once Mrs. Lambert made 
her appearance at her ladyship’s routs, and was 
grateful for the welcome which she received, and 
pleased with the admiration which her daughters 
excited. 

Mention has been made, in a foregoing page 
and letter, of an American family of Dutch ex- 
traction, who had come to England very strong- 
ly recommended by Madam Esmond, their Vir- 
ginian neighbor, to her sons in Europe. The 
views expressed in Madam Esmond’s letter were 
so clear that that arch match-maker Mrs. Lam- 
bert could not but understand them. As for 
George, he was engaged already; as for poor 
Hetty’s flame, Harry, he was gone on service, 
for which circumstance Hetty’s mother was not 
very sorry perhaps, She laughingly told George 
that he ought to obey his mamma’s injunctions, 
break off his engagement with Theo, and make 
up to Miss Lydia, who was ten times—ten times! 
a hundred times as rich as her poor girl, and cer- 
tainly much hanisomer. ‘‘ Yes, indeed,” says 
George, ‘‘that I own: she is handsomer, and 
she is richer, and perhaps even cleverer.” (All 
which praises Mrs. Lambert but half liked.) 
‘¢ But say she is all these? So is Mr. Johnson 
much cleverer than I am: so is, whom shall we 
say ?—so is Mr. Hagan, the actor, much taller 
and handsomer: so is Sir James Lowther much 
richer: yet pray, ma’am, do you suppose I am 
going to be jealous of any one of these three, or 
think my Theo would jilt me for their sakes? 
Why should I not allow that Miss Lydia is hand- 
somer, then? and richer, and clever, too, and 
lively, and well bred, if you insist on it, and an 
angel if you will have itso? Theo is not afraid: 
art thou, child?” 

‘** No, George,” says Theo, with such an hon- 
est look of the eyes as would convince any skep- 
ticism, or shame any jealousy. And if, after 
this pair of speeches, mamma takes occasion to 
leave the room for a minute to fetch her scissors, 
or her thimble, or a boot-jack and slippers, or the 
cross and ball on the top of St. Paul’s, or her 
pocket-handkerchief which she has forgotten in 
the parlor —if, I say, Mrs. Lambert quits the 
room on any errand or pretext, natural or pre- 
posterous, I shall not be in the least surprised if, 
at her return in a couple of minutes, she finds 
George in near proximity to Theo, who has a 
heightened color, and whose hand George is just 











dropping, I shall not have the least idea of 
what they have been doing. Have you, madam ? 
Have you any remembrance of what used to hap- 
pen when Mr. Grundy came a-courting? Are 
you, who, after all, were not in the room with 
our young people, going to cry out fie and for 
shame? Then fie and for shame upon you, Mrs. 
Grundy! 

Well, Harry being away, and Theo and George 
irrevocably engaged, so that there was no possi- 
bility of bringing Madam Esmond’s little plans 
to bear, why should not Mrs. Lambert have plans 
of her own? and if a rich, handsome, beautiful 
little wife should fall in his way, why should not 
Jack Lambert from Oxford have her? So thinks 
Mamma, who was always thinking of marrying 
and giving in marriage, and so she prattles to 
General Lambert, who, as usual, calls her a goose 
for her pains. At any rate, Mrs. Lambert says, 
beauty and riches are no objection; at any rate, 
Madam Esmond desired that this family should 
be hospitably entertained, and it was not her fault 
that Harry was gone away to Canada. Would 
the General wish him to come back; leave the 
army and his reputation, perhaps; yes, and come 
to England and marry this American, and break 
poor Hetty’s heart—would her father wish that ? 
Let us spare further arguments, and not be so 
rude as to hint that Mr. Lambert was in the 
right in calling a fond wife by the name of that 
absurd splay-footed bird, annually sacrificed at 
the Feast of St. Michael. 

In those early days there were vast distinc- 
tions of rank drawn between the Court and city 
people: and Mr. Van den Bosch, when he first 
came to London, scarcely associated with any 
but the latter sort. He had a lodging near his 
agent’s in the city. When his pretty girl came 
from school for a holiday, he took her an air- 
ing to Islington or Highgate, or an occasional 
promenade in the Artillery Ground in Bunhill 
Fields. They went to that Baptist meeting- 
house in Finsbury Fields, and on the sly to see 
Mr. Garrick once or twice, or that funny rogue 
Mr. Foote, at the Little Theatre. To go toa 
Lord Mayor's feast was a treat to the gentleman 
of the highest order: and to dance with a young 
mercer at Hampstead Assembly gave the utmost 
delight to the young lady. When George went 
to wait upon his mother’s friends, he found our 
old acquaintance, Mr. Draper, of the Temple, 
sedulous in his attentions to her; and the law- 
yer, who was married, told Mr. Warrington to 
look out, as the young lady had a plumb to 
her fortune. Mr. Drabshaw, a young Quaker 
gentleman, and nephew of Mr. Trail, Madam 
Esmond’s Bristol agent, was also in constant 
attendance upon the young lady, and in dread- 
ful alarm and suspicion when Mr. Warrington 
first made his appearance. Wishing to do hon- 
or to his mother’s neighbors, Mr. Warrington 
invited them to an entertainment at his own 
apartments; and who should so naturally meet 
them as his friends from Soho? Not one of 
them but was forced to own l?ttle Miss Lydia’s 
beauty. She had the foot of a fairy; the arms, 
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neck, flashing eyes of a little brown huntress of 
Diana. She had brought a little plaintive ac- 
cent from home with her—of which I, moi qui 
vous parle, have heard a hundred gross cockney 
imitations, and watched as many absurd dis- 
guises, and which I say (in moderation) is charm- 
ing in the mouth of a charming woman. Who 
sets up to say No forsooth? You, dear Miss 
Whittington, with whose h’s fate has dealt so 
unkindly ?—you, lovely Miss Nichol Jarvie, with 
your northern burr ?—you, beautiful Miss Mo- 
lony, with your Dame Street warble? All ac- 
cents are pretty from pretty lips, and who shall 
set the standard up? Shall it be a rose, or a 
thistle, or a shamrock, or a star and stripe? 
As for Miss Lydia’s accent, I have no doubt it 
was not odious even from the first day when she 
set foot on these polite shores, otherwise Mr. 
Warrington, as a man of taste, had certainly 
disapproved of her manner of talking, and her 
school-mistress at Kensington had not done her 
duty by her pupil. 

After the six months were over, during wht, 
according to her father’s calculation, she was to 
learn all the accomplishments procurable at the 
Kensington Academy, Miss Lydia returned no- 
thing loth to her grandfather, and took her place 
in the world. A narrow world at first it was to | 
her; but she was a resolute little person, and 
resolved to enlarge her sphere in society; and | 
whither she chose to lead the way, the obedient 
grandfather followed her. He had been thwart- 
ed himself in early life, he said, and little good 
came of the severity he underwent. He had 
thwarted his own son, who had turned out but 
ill. As for little Lyddy, he was determined she 
should have as pleasant a life as was possible. 
Did not Mr. George think he was right? “Twas 
said in Virginia—he did not know with what 
reason—that the young gentlemen of Castlewood 
had been happier if Madam Esmond had allow- 
ed them a little of their own way. George could 
not gainsay this public rumor, or think of in- 
ducing the benevolent old gentleman to alter his 
plans respecting his grand-daughter. As for the 
Lambert family, how could they do otherwise 
than welcome the kind old man, the parent so 
tender and liberal, Madam Esmond’s good friend ? 

When Miss came from school, grandpapa re- 
moved from Monument Yard to an elegant house 
in Bloomsbury, whither they were followed at 
first by their city friends. 
chants from Virginia Walk; there were worthy 
tradesmen, with whom the worthy old merchant 
had dealings; there were their ladies and daugh- 


ters and sons, who were all highly gracious to | 
It would be a long task to de-| 
scribe how these disappeared one by one—how | 


Miss Lyddy. 


there were no more junketings at Belsize, or | 
trips to Highgate, or Saturday jaunts to Deputy | 


Higgs’s villa, Highbury, or country dances at hon- | | 


est Mr. Lutestring’s house at Hackney. Even | 


the Sunday practice was changed ; and, Oh abom- | 


ination of abominations! Mr. Van den Bosch | 
left Bethesda Chapel in Bunhill Row and actu-| 
ally took a pew in Queen Square Church! 





There were mer- 


Queen Square Church, and Mr. George War- 
rington lived hard by in Southampton Row! 
*T was easy to see at whom Miss Lyddy was set- 
ting her cap, and Mr. Draper, who had been full 
of her and her grandfather’s praises before, now 
took occasion to warn Mr. George, and gave him 
very different reports regarding Mr. Van den 
Bosch to those which had first been current. Mr. 
Van d. B., for all he bragged so of his Dutch pa- 
rentage, came from Albany, and was nobody’s son 
atall. He had made his money by land specula- 
tion, or by privateering (which was uncommonly 
like piracy), and by the Guinea trade. His son 
had married—if marriage it could be called, which 
was very doubtful—an assigned servant, and had 
been cut off by his father, and had taken to bad 
courses, and had died, luckily for himself, in his 
own bed. 

“Mr. Draper has told you bad tales about 
me,” said the placid old gentleman to George. 
‘*¢ Very likely we are all sinners, and some evil 
may be truly said of all of us, with a great deal 
more that is untrue. Did he tell you that my 
son was unhappy with me? I told you so too. 
Did he bring you wicked stories about my fam- 
ily? He liked it so well that he wanted to mar- 
ry my Lyddy to his brother. Heaven bless her! 
I have had a many offers for her. And you are 
| the young gentleman I should have chose for 
| her, and I like you none the worse because you 
prefer somebody else; though what you can see 
in your Miss, as compared to my Lyddy, beg- 
ging your honor’s pardon, I am at a loss to un- 
derstand.” 

‘¢There is no accounting for tastes, my good 
Sir,” said Mr. George, with his most superb air. 

“No, Sir; ’tis a wonder of nature, and daily 
happens. When I kept store to Albany, there 
was one of your tip-top gentry there that might 
have married my dear daughter that was alive 
then, and with a pretty piece of money, where- 
by—for her father and I had quarreled—Miss 
Lyddy would have been a pauper, you see: and 
in place of my beautiful Bella, my gentleman 
chooses a little homely creature, no prettier than 
your Miss, and without a dollar to her fortune. 
The more fool he, saving your presence, Mr. 
George.” 

‘¢ Pray don’t save my presence, my good Sir,” 
says George, laughing. ‘‘I suppose the gentle- 
man’s word was given to the other lady, and he 
had seen her first, and hence was indifferent to 
| your charming daughter.” 

**T suppose when a young fellow gives his 
word to perform a cursed piece of folly he al- 





ways sticks to it, my dear Sir, begging your par- 
don. But Lord, Lord, what am I speaking of? 
I am a speaking of twenty year ago. I was 
| well-to-do then, but I may say Heaven has 
| blessed my store, and I am three times as well 
off now. Ask my agents how much they will 
give for Joseph Van den Bosch’s bill at six 
months on New York—or at sight maybe—for 
forty thousand pound ? Iwarrant they’ will dis- 
count the paper.’ 

‘* Happy he who has the bill, Sir!” says George, 
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with a bow, not a little amused with the candor 
of the old gentleman. 
“Lord, Lord, how mercenary you young men 


are!” cries the elder, simply. ‘‘ Always think- 
ing about money nowadays! Happy he who 
has the girl, I should say—the money ain’t the 
question, my dear Sir, when it goes along with 
such a lovely young thing as that—though I 
humbly say it, who oughtn’t, and who am her 
fond, silly old grandfather. We were talking 
about you, Lyddy darling—come, give me a kiss, 
my Blessing! We were talking about you, and 
Mr. George said he wouldn’t take you with all 
the money your poor old grandfather can give 
you.” 

“ Nay, Sir,” says George. 

‘‘ Well, you are right to say nay, for I didn’t 
say all, that’s the truth. My Blessing will have 
a deal more than that trifle I'spoke of, when it 
shall please Heaven to remove me out of this 
world to a better—when poor old Gappy is gone, 
Lyddy will be a rich little Lyddy, that she will. 
But she don’t wish me to go yet, does she?” 

“Oh, you darling, dear grandpapa!” says 
Lyddy. 

‘This young gentleman won’t have you. 
(Lyddy looks an arch ‘Thank you, Sir,’ from 
her brown eyes.) But at any rate he is honest, 
and that is more than we can say of some folks 
in this wicked London. O Lord, Lord, how 
mercenary they are! Do you know that yon- 
der, in Monument Yard, they were all at my 
poor little Blessing for her money? There was 
Tom Lutestring; there was Mr. Draper, your 
precious lawyer; there was actually Mr. Tubbs, 
of Bethesda Chapel; and they must all come 
buzzing like flies round the honey-pot. That is 
why we came out of the quarter where my broth- 
er tradesmen live.” 

“*To avoid the flies, to be sure!” says Miss 
Lydia, tossing up her little head. 

‘*Where my brother tradesmen live,” con- 
tinues the old gentleman. ‘‘ Else who am I to 
think of consorting with your grandees and fine 
folk? Idon’t care for the fashions, Mr. George; 
I don’t care for plays and poetry, begging your 
honor’s pardon; I never went to a play in my 
life, but to please this little minx.” 

*¢ Oh, Sir, ’twas lovely! and I cried so, didn’t 
I, grandpapa ?” says the child. 

** At what, my dear?” 

“ At—at Mr. Warrington’s play, grandpapa.” 

“*Did you, my dear? Idaresay; I daresay! 
It was mail day: and my letters had come in: 
and my ship the Lovely Lyddy had just come 
into Falmouth; and Captain Joyce reported how 
he had mercifully escaped a French privateer ; 
and my head was so full of thanks for that es- 
cape, which saved me a deal of money, Mr. 
George—for the rate at which ships is under- 
wrote this war time is so scandalous that I often 
prefer to venture than to insure—that I confess 
I didn’t listen much to the play, Sir, and only 
went to please this little Lyddy.” 

‘¢ And you did please me, dearest Gappy!” 
cries the young lady. 





‘* Bless you! then it’s all I want. What does 
@ man want more here below than to please his 
children, Mr. George? especially me, who knew 
what was to be unhappy when I was young, and 
to repent of having treated this darling’s father 
too hard.” 

‘*Oh, grandpapa!” cries the child, with more 
caresses. 

**Yes, I was too hard with him, dear; and 
that’s why I spoil my little Lydkin so!” 

More kisses ensue between Lyddy and Gappy. 
The little creature flings the pretty polished arms 
round the old man’s neck, presses the dark red 
lips on his withered cheek, surrounds the vener- 
able head with a halo of powder beaten out of 
his wig by her caresses; and eyes Mr. George 
the while, as much as to say, There, Sir! should 
you not like me to do as much for you? 

We confess—but do we confess all? George 
certainly told the story of his interview with 
Lyddy and Gappy, and the old man’s news re- 
garding his grand-daughter’s wealth ; but I don’t 
think he told every thing; else Theo would 
scarce have been so much interested, or so en- 
tirely amused and good-humored with Lyddy 
when next the two young ladies met. 

They met now pretty frequently, especially 
after the old American gentleman took up his 
residence in Bloomsbury. Mr. Van den Bosch 
was in the city for the most part of the day, at- 
tending to his affairs, and appearing at his place 
upon Change. During his absence Lyddy had 
the command of the house, and received her 
guests there like a lady, or rode abroad in a fine 
coach, which she ordered her grandpapa to keep 
for her, and into which he could very seldom be 
induced to set his foot. Before long Miss Lyddy 
was as easy in the coach as if she had ridden in 
one all her life. She ordered the domestics here 
and there; she drove to the mercer’s and the 
jeweler’s, and she called upon her friends with 
the utmost stateliness, or rode abroad with them 
to take the air. Theo and Hetty were both 
greatly diverted with her: but would the elder 
have been quite as well pleased had she known 
all Miss Lyddy’s doings? Not that Theo was 
of a jealous disposition—far otherwise ; but there 
are cases when a lady has a right to a little jeal- 
ousy, as I maintain, whatever my fair readers 
may say to the contrary. 

It was because she knew he was engaged, very 
likely, that Miss Lyddy permitted herself to speak 
so frankly in Mr. George’s praise. When they 
were alone—and this blessed chance occurred 
pretty often at Mr. Van den Bosch’s house—for 
we have said he was constantly absent himself 
on one errand or the other —it was wonderful 
how artlessly the little creature would show her 
enthusiasm, asking him all sorts of simple ques- 
tions about himself, his genius, his way of life at 
home and in London, his projects of marriage, 
and so forth. 

“*T am glad you are going to be married, oh, 
so glad!” she would say, heaving the most pite- 
ous sigh the while, ‘‘ for I can talk to you frank- 
ly, quite frankly as a brother, and not be afraid 
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of that odious politeness about which they were 
always scolding me at boarding-school. I may 
speak to you frankly; and if I like you, I may 
say so, mayn’t I, Mr. George ?” 

“Pray, say so,” says George, with a bow and 
asmile. ‘That is a kind of talk which most 
men delight to hear, especially from such pretty 
lips as Miss Lydia’s.” 

‘‘ What do you know about my lips?” says 
the girl, with a pout and an innocent look into 
his face. 

‘¢ What, indeed ?” asks George. ‘‘ Perhaps I 
should like to know a great deal more.” 

“They don’t tell nothin’ but truth, any how!” 
says the girl—‘“‘that’s why some people don’t 
like them! If I have any thing on my mind it 
must come out. Iam a country-bred girl, I am 
—with my heart in my mouth—all honesty and 
simplicity—not like your English girls, who have 
learned I don’t know what at their boarding- 
schools and from the men afterward.” 

‘‘ Our girls are monstrous little hypocrites, in- 
deed!” cries George. 

“You are thinking of Miss Lamberts? and I 
might have thought of them; but I declare I did 
not then. They have been at boarding-school ; 
they have been in the world a great deal—so 
much the greater pity for them, for be certain 
they learned no good there. And now I have 
said so, of course you will go and tell Miss Theo, 
won't you, Sir?” 

** That she has learned no good in the world? 
She has scarce spoken to men at all, except her 
father, her brother, and me. Which of us would 
teach her any wrong, think you?” 

**Qh, not you! Though I can understand its 
being very dangerous to be with you!” says the 
girl, with a sigh. 

** Indeed there is no danger, and I don’t bite!” 
says George, laughing. 

“*T didn’t say bite,” says the girl, softly. 
‘*There’s other things dangerous besides biting, 
I should think. Aren’t you very witty? Yes, 
and sarcastic, and clever, and always laughing 
at people. Haven’t you a coaxing tongue? If 
you was to look at me in that kind of way I 
don’t know what would come tome. Was your 
brother like you, as I was to have married? 
Was he as clever and witty as you? I have 
heard he was like you: but he hadn’t your coax- 
ing tongue. Heigho! ‘Tis well you are en- 
gaged, Master George, that is all. Do you think 
if you had seen me first you would have liked 
Miss Theo best ?” 

“They say marriages were made in heaven, 
my dear, and let us trust that mine has been ar- 
ranged there,” says George. 

**T suppose there was no such thing never 
known as a man having two sweet-hearts ?” asks 
the artless little maiden. ‘Guess it’s a pity. 
Oh me! What nonsense I’m a-talking; there 
now! I'm like the little girl who cried for the 
moon; and I can’t have it. °Tis too high for 
me—too high, and splendid, and shining: can’t 
reach up to it nohow. Well, what a foolish, 
wayward, little spoiled thing I am now! But 








one thing you promise—on your word and your 
honor, now, Mr. George?” 

*¢ And what is that?” 

‘*That you won't tell Miss Theo, else she'll 
hate me.” 

‘*Why should she hate you?” 

*¢ Because I hate her, and wish she was dead!” 
breaks out the young lady. And the eyes that 
were looking so gentle and lachrymose but now, 
flame with sudden wrath, and her cheeks flush 
up. ‘*For shame!” she adds, after a pause. 
**T’'m a little fool to speak! But whatever is in 
my heart must come out. I am a girl of the 
woods, Iam. I was bred where the sun is hot- 
ter than in this foggy climate; and I am not 
like your cold English girls, who, before they 
speak, or think, or feel, must wait for Mamma 
to give leave. There, there! I may be a little 
fool for saying what I have. I know you'll go 
and tell Miss Lambert. Well, do!” 

But, as we have said, George didn’t tell Miss 
Lambert. Even from the beloved person there 
must be some things kept secret; even to him- 
self, perhaps, he did not quite acknowledge what 
was the meaning of the little girl’s confession ; 
or, if he acknowledged it, did not act on it; ex- 
cept in so far as this, perhaps, that my gentle- 
man, in Miss Lydia’s presence, was particular- 
ly courteous and tender, and in her absence 
thought of her very kindly, and always with 
a certain pleasure. It were hard indeed if a 
man might not repay by a little kindness and 
gratitude the artless affection of such a warm 
young heart. 

What was that story, meanwhile, which came 
round to our friends, of young Mr. Lutestring 
and young Mr. Drabshaw, the Quaker, having a 
boxing-match at a tavern in the city, and all 
about this young lady? They fell out over 
their cups, and fought, probably. Why did Mr. 
Draper, who had praised her so at first, tell 
such stories now against her grandfather? ‘I 
suspect,” says Madame de Bernstein, ‘‘ that he 
wants the girl for some client or relation of his 
own; and that he tells these tales in order to 
frighten all suitors from her. When she and 
her grandfather came to me she behaved per- 
fectly well; and I confess, Sir, I thought it was 
a great pity that you should prefer yonder red- 
cheeked countryfied little chit, without a half- 
penny, to this pretty, wild, artless girl, with such 
a fortune as I hear she has.” 

**Oh, she has been with you, has she, aunt?” 
asks George of his relative. 

‘¢ Of course she has been with me,” the other 
replies, curtly. ‘‘ Unless your brother has been 
so silly as to fall in love with that other little 
Lambert girl—” 

“Indeed, ma’am. I think I can say he has 
not,” George remarks. 

‘*Why, then, when he comes back with Mr. 
Wolfe, should he not take a fancy to this little 
person, as his Mamma wishes—only, to do us jus- 
tice, we Esmonds care very little for what our 
Mammas wish—and marry her, and set up be- 
side you in Virginia? She is to have a great 
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fortune, which you won’t touch. Pray, why 
should it go out of the family ?” 

George now learned that Mr. Van den Bosch 
and his grand-daughter had been often at Madame 
de Bernstein’s house. Taking his favorite walk 
with his favorite companion to Kensington Gar- 
dens, he saw Mr. Van den Bosch’s chariot turn- 
ing into Kensington Square. The Americans 
were going to visit Lady Castlewood then? He 
found, on some little inquiry, that they had been 
more than once with her ladyship. It was, per- 
haps, strange that they should have said nothing 
of their visits to George; but, being little curi- 
ous of other people’s affairs, and having no in- 
trigues or mysteries of his own, George was quite 
slow to imagine them in other people. What 
mattered to him how often Kensington enter- 
tained Bloomsbury, or Bloomsbury made its bow 
at Kensington ? 

A number of things were happening at both 
places, of which our Virginian had not the 
slightest idea. Indeed, do not things happen 
under our eyes, and we not see them? Are not 
comedies and tragedies daily performed before us 
of which we understand neither the fun nor the 
pathos? Very likely George goes home think- 
ing to himself, ‘‘ I have made an impression on 
the heart of this young creature. She has almost 
confessed as much. Poor artless little maiden! 
I wonder what there is in me that she should 
like me?” Can he be angry with her for this 
unlucky preference? Was ever a man angry at 
such areason? He would not have been so well 
pleased, perhaps, had he known all; and that 
he was only one of the performers in the comedy, 
not the principal character by any means; Ro- 
senkrantz and Gildenstern in the tragedy, the 
part of Hamlet by a gentleman unknown. How 
often are our little vanities shocked in this way, 
and subjected to wholesome humiliation! Have 
you not fancied that Lucinda’s eyes beamed on 
you with a special tenderness, and presently be- 
come aware that she ogles your neighbor with 
the very same killing glances? Have you not ex- 
changed exquisite whispers with Lalage at the 
dinner-table (sweet murmurs heard through the 
hum of the guests, and clatter of the banquet !), 
and then overheard her whispering the very same 
delicious phrases to old Surdus in the drawing- 


room? Thesun shines for every body; the flow- | 


ers smell sweet for all noses; and the nightin- 
gale and Lalage warble for all ears—not your 
long ones only, good Brother! 


——¢ 


CHAPTER LXX. 
IN WHICH CUPID PLAYS A CONSIDERABLE PART. 


We must now, however, and before we pro- 
eeed with the history of Miss Lydia and her 
doings, perform the duty of explaining that 
sentence in Mr. Warrington’s letter to his 
brother which refers to Lady Maria Esmond, 
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regulated persons divine such a secret? How 
could innocent and respectable young people sup 
pose that a woman of noble birth, of ancient fam- 
ily, of mature experience—a woman whom we 
have seen exceedingly in love only a score of 
months ago—should so far forget herself as (Oh, 
my very finger-tips blush as I write the sen- 
tence!), as not only to fall in love with a person 
of low origin, and very many years her junior. 
but actually to marry him in the face of the 
world? That is, not exactly in the face, but 
behind the back of the world, so to speak; for 
Parson Sampson privily tied the indissoluble 
knot for the pair at his chapel in May Fair. 
Now stop before you condemn her utterly. 
Because Lady Maria had had, and overcome, a 
foolish partiality for her young cousin, was that 
any reason why she should never fall in love with 
any body else? Are men to have the sole priv- 
|ilege of change, and are women to be rebuked 
for availing themselves now and again of their 
little chance of consolation? No invectives 
can be more rude, gross, and unphilosophicai 
than, for instance, Hamlet’s to his mother about 
her second marriage. The truth, very likely, 
jis, that that tender, parasitic creature wanted a 
| something to cling to, and, Hamlet senior out of 
the way, twined herself round Claudius. Nay, 
we have known females so bent on attaching 
themselves that they can twine round two gen- 
tlemen at once. Why, forsooth, shall there not 





be marriage-tables after funeral baked-meats ? 
| If you said grace for your feast yesterday, is that 
| any reason why you shall not be hungry to-day ? 
| Your natural fine appetite and relish for this 
| evening’s feast shows that to-morrow evening at 
! eight o'clock you will most probably be in want 
|of your dinner. I, for my part, when Flirtilla 
| or Jiltissa were partial to me (the kind reader 


and which, to some simple readers, may be | will please to fancy that I am alluding here to 


still mysterious. For how, indeed, could well- | persons of the most ravishing beauty and lofty 
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rank), always used to bear in mind that a time 
would come when they would be fond of some- 
body else. We are served a da Russe, and gob- 
bled up a dish at a time, like the folks in Poly- 
phemus’s cave. "Tis hodie mihi, cras tibi: there 
are some Anthropophagi who devour dozens of 
us—the old, the young, the tender, the tough, 
the plump, the lean, the ugly, the beautiful: 
there’s no escape, and one after another, as our 
fate is, we disappear down their omnivorous 
maws. Look at Lady Ogresham! We all re- 
member, last year, how she served poor Tom 
Kydd: seized upon him, devoured him, picked 
his bones, and flung them away. Nowit is Ned 
Suckling she has got into her den. He lies un- 
der her great eyes, quivering and fascinated. 
Look at the poor little trepid creature, panting 
and helpless under the great eyes! She trails 
toward him nearer and nearer; he draws to her, 
closer and closer. Presently there will be one 
or two feeble squeaks for pity, and—hobblegob- 
ble—he will disappear! Ah me! it is pity, too. 
I knew, for instance, that Maria Esmond had 
lost her heart ever so many: times before Harry 
Warrington found it; but I liked to fancy that 
he was going to keep it; that, bewailing mis- 
chance and times out of joint, she would yet 
have preserved her love, and fondled it in deco- 
rous celibacy. If, in some paroxysm of senile 
folly, I should fall in love to-morrow, I shall 
still try and think I have acquired the fee-simple 
of my charmer’s heart, not that I am only a ten- 
ant, on a short lease, of an old battered furnish- 
ed apartment, where the dingy old wine-glasses 
have been clouded by scores of pairs of lips, and 
the tumbled old sofas are muddy with the last 
lodger’s boots. Dear, dear nymph! Being be- 
loved and beantiful! Suppose I had a little 
passing passion for Glycera (and her complexion 
really was as pure as splendent Parian marble) ; 
suppose you had a fancy for Telephus, and his 
low collars and absurd neck: those follies are 
all over now, aren’t they? We love each other 
for good now, don’t we? Yes, forever; and 
Glycera may go to Bath, and Telephus take his 
cervicem roseam to Jack Ketch, n’est-ce pas ? 
No. We never think of changing, my dear. 
However winds blow, or time flies, or spoons stir, 
our potage, which is now so piping hot, will 
never get cold. Passing fancies we may have 
allowed ourselves in former days; and really 
your infatuation for Telephus (don’t frown so, 
my darling creature! and make the wrinkles in 
your forehead worse)—I say, really it was the 
talk of the whole town; and as for Glycera, she 
behaved confoundedly ill to me. Well, well, 
now that we understand each other, it is forever 
that our hearts are united, and we can look at 
Sir Cresswell Cresswell, and snap our fingers 
at his wig. But this Maria of the last century 
was a woman of an ill-regulated mind. You, 
my love, who know the world, know that in the 
course of this lady’s career a great deal must 
have passed that would not bear the light, or 
edify in the telling. You know (not, my dear 
creature, that I mean you have any experience ; 








but you have heard people say—you have heard 
your mother say) that an old flirt, when she has 
done playing the fool with one passion, will play 
the fool with another; that flirting is like drink- 
ing; and the brandy being drunk up, you—no, 
not you-—Glycera—the brandy being drunk up, 
Glycera, who has taken to drinking, will fall 
upon the gin. So, if Maria Esmond has found 
a successor for Harry Warrington, and set up a 
new sultan in the precious empire of her heart, 
what, after all, could you expect from her? 
That territory was like the Low Countries, ac- 
customed to being conquered, and forever open 
to invasion. 

And Maria’s present enslaver was no other 
that Mr. Geoghegan or Hagan, the young actor 
who had performed in George’s Tragedy. His 
tones were so thrilling, his eye so bright, his 
mien so noble, he looked so beautiful in his gilt 
leather armor and large buckled periwig, giving 
utterance to the poet’s glowing verses, that the 
lady’s heart was yielded up to him, even as 
Ariadne’s to Bacchus when her affair with The- 
seus was over. The young Irishman was not a 
little touched and elated by the high-born dam- 
sel’s partiality for him. He might have preferred 
a Lady Maria Hagan more tender in years, but 
one more tender in disposition it were difficult 
to discover. She clung to him closely, indeed. 
She retired to his humble lodgings in Westmin- 
ster with him, when it became necessary to dis- 
close their marriage, and when her furious rela- 
tive disowned her. 

General Lambert brought the news home from 
his office in Whitehall one day, and made merry 
over it with his family. In those homely times 
a joke was none the worse for being a little broad ; 
and a fine lady would laugh at a jolly page of 
Fielding, and weep over a letter of Clarissa, 
which would make your present ladyship’s eyes 
start out of your head with horror. He uttered 
all sorts of waggeries, did the merry General, 
upon the subject of this marriage; upon George’s 
share in bringing it about ; upon Harry’s jealousy 
when he should hear of it. He vowed it was 
cruel that Cousin Hagan had not selected George 
as groomsman; that the first child should be 
called Carpezan or Sybilla, after the Tragedy, 
and so forth. They would not quite be able to 
keep a coach, but they might get a chariot and 
pasteboard dragons from Mr. Rich’s theatre. 
The baby might be christened in Macbeth’s 
caldron: and Harry and Harlequin ought cer- 
tainly to be godfathers. 

‘* Why shouldn’t she marry him if she likes 
him ?” asked little Hetty. ‘‘ Why should he not 
love her because she is a little old? Mamma is 
a little old, and you love her none the worse. 
When you married my Mamma, Sir, I have 
heard you say you were very poor; and yet you 
were very happy, and nobody laughed at you!” 
Thus this impudent little person spoke by reason 
of her tender age, not being aware of Lady Maria 
Esmond’s previous follies. 

So her family has deserted her? George de- 
scribed what wrath they were in; how Lady 
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BEHIND MONTAGUE HOUSE. 


Castlewood had gone into mourning; how Mr. 
Will swore he would have the rascal’s ears; how 
furious Madame de Bernstein was, the most an- 
gry ofall. ‘‘It is an insult to the family,” says 
haughty little Miss Hett; ‘‘ and I can fancy how 
ladies of that rank must be indignant at their rel- 
ative’s marriage with a person of Mr. Hagan’s 
condition: but to desert her is a very different 
matter.” 

“Indeed, my dear child,” cries Mamma, 
‘*you are talking of what you don’t understand. 
After my Lady Maria’s conduct, no respectable 
person can go to see her.” 

*¢ What conduct, Mamma?” 





*¢ Never mind,” cries Mamma. “ Little girls 
can’t be expected to know, and ought not to be 
too curious to inquire, what Lady Maria’s con- 
duct has been! Suffice it, miss, that I am 
shocked her ladyship should ever have been 
here; and I say again, no honest person should 
associate with her!” 

“Then, Aunt Lambert, I must be whipped 
and sent to bed,” says George, with mock grav- 
ity. ‘*I own to you (though I did not confess 
sooner, seeing that the affair was not mine) that 
I have been to see my cousin the player, and her 
ladyship his wife. I found them in very dirty 
lodgings in Westminster, where the wretch has 
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the shabbiness to keep not only his wife, but his 
old mother, and a little brother, whom he puts 
to school. I found Mr. Hagan, and came away 
with a liking, and almost a respect for him, al- 
though I own he has made a very improvident 
marriage. But how improvident some folks are 
about marriage, aren’t they, Theo?” 

‘* Improvident, if they marry such spendthrifts 
as you,” says the General. ‘‘ Master George 
found his relations, and I'll be bound to say he 
left his purse behind him.” 

‘¢ No, not the purse, Sir,” says George, smil- 
ing very tenderly. ‘‘ Theo made that. But I 
am bound to own it came empty away. Mr. 
Rich is in great dudgeon. He says he hardly 
dares have Hagan on his stage, and is afraid of 
a riot, such as Mr. Garrick had about the for- 
eign dancers. ‘This is to be a fine gentleman’s 
riot. The Macaronis are furious, and vow they 
will pelt Mr. Hagan, and have him cudgeled 
afterward. My cousin Will, at Arthur’s, has 
taken his oath he will have the actor’s ears. 
Meanwhile, as the poor man does not play, they 
have cut off his salary; and without his salary, 
this luckless pair of lovers have no means to buy 
bread and cheese.” 

*¢ And you took it to them, Sir? It was like 
you, George!” says Theo, worshiping him with 
her eyes. 

**Tt was your purse took it, dear Theo,” re- 
plies George. 

** Mamma, I hope you will go and see them 
to-morrow!” prays Theo. 

**Tf she doesn’t, I shall get a divorce, my 
dear!” cries Papa. ‘‘Come and kiss me, you 
little wench—that is, avec la bonne permission de 
Monsieur mon beau-fils.” 

** Monsieur mon beau fiddlestick, papa!” says 
Miss Lambert, and I have no doubt complies 
with the paternal orders. And this was the first 
time George Esmond Warrington, Esquire, was 
ever called a fiddlestick. 

Any man, even in our time, who makes an 
imprudent marriage, knows how he has to run 
the gauntlet of the family, and undergo the abuse, 
the scorn, the wrath, the pity of his relations. 
If your respectable family cry out because you 
marry the curate’s daughter, one in ten, let us 
say, of his charming children; or because you 
engage yourself to the young barrister whose 
only present pecuniary resources come from the 
court which he reports, and who will have to pay 
his Oxford bills out of your slender little fortune ; 
if your friends cry out for making such engage- 
ments as these, fancy the feelings of Lady Maria 
Hagan’s friends, and even those of Mr. Hagan’s, 
on the announcement of this marriage. 

There is old Mrs. Hagan, in the first instance. 
Her son has kept her dutifully and in tolerable 
comfort, ever since he left Trinity College at his 
father’s death, and appeared as Romeo at Crow 
Street Theatre. His salary has sufficed of late 
years to keep the brother at school, to help the 
sister who has gone out as companion, and to 
provide fire, clothing, tea, dinner, and comfort 
for the old clergyman’s widow. And now, for- 





sooth, a fine lady, with all sorts of extravagant 
habits, must come and take possession of the 
humble home, and share the scanty loaf and 
mutton! Were Hagan not a high-spirited fel- 
low, and the old mother very much afraid of 
him, I doubt whether my lady’s life at the West- 
minster lodgings would be very comfortable. It 
was very selfish perhaps to take a place at that 
small table, and in poor Hagan’s narrow bed. 
But Love, in some passionate and romantic dis- 
positions, never regards consequences or meas- 
ures accommodation. Who has not experienced 
that frame of mind? what thrifty wife has not 
seen and lamented her husband in that condi- 
tion, when, with rather a heightened color and a 
deuce-may-care smile on his face, he comes home 
and announces that he has asked twenty people 
to dinner next Saturday? He doesn’t know 
whom exactly; and he does know the dining- 
room will only hold sixteen. Nevermind! Two 
of the prettiest girls can sit upon young gentle- 
men’s knees; others won’t come; there’s sure to 
be plenty! In the intoxication of love people 
venture upon this dangerous sort of house-keep- 
ing; they don’t calculate the resources of their 
dining-table, or those inevitable butchers’ and 
fishmongers’ bills, which will be brought to the 
ghastly housekeeper at the beginning of the 
month. 

Yes. It was rather selfish of my Lady Maria 
to seat herself at Hagan’s table, and take the 
cream off the milk, and the wings of the chick- 
ens, and the best half of every thing where there 
was only enough before ; and no wonder the poor 
old mamma-in-law was disposed to grumble. 
But what was her outcry compared to the clam- 
or at Kensington among Lady Maria’s noble 
family? ‘Think of the talk and scandal all over 
| the town! Think of the titters and whispers of 
: ladies in attendance at the Princess’s court, 





where Lady Fanny had a place; of the jokes of 
Mr. Will’s brother officers at the usher’s table ; 
of the waggeries in the daily prints and maga- 
zines ; of the comments of outraged prudes; of 
the laughter of the clubs, and the sneers of the 
ungodly! At the receipt of the news Madame 
| Bernstein had fits, and ran off to the solitude of 
| her dear rocks -at Tunbridge Wells, where she 
| did not see above forty people of a night at 
| cards. My lord refused to see his sister; and 
|the Countess in mourning, as we have said, 
waited upon one of her paironesses, a gracious 
princess, who was pleased tc condole with her 
upon the disgrace and calamity which had be- 
fallen her house. For one, two, three whole 
days the town was excited and amused by the 
scandal; then there came other news—a victory 
in Germany; doubtful accounts from America ; 
a general officer coming home to take his trial ; 
an exquisite new soprano singer from Italy; and 
the public forgot Lady Maria in her garret, eat- 
ing the hard-earned meal of the actor’s family. 
This is an extract from Mr. George Warring- 
ton’s letter to his brother, in which he describes 
other personal matters, as well as a visit he had 
paid to the newly-married pair: 
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MRE, WILL IS PRESENTED TO HIS SISTER-IN-LAW, 


** My dearest little Theo,” he writes, ‘‘ was 
eager to accompany her Mamma upon this er- 
rand of charity; but I thought Aunt Lambert’s 
visit would be best under the circumstances, and 
without the attendance of her little spinster aid- 
de-camp 
called; we found her ladyship in a loose un- 
dress, and with her hair in not the neatest pa- 
pers, playing at cribbage with a neighbor from 
the second floor, while good Mrs. Hagan sate on 
the other side of the fire with a glass of punch, 
and the Whole Duty of Man. 

*¢ Maria, your Maria once, cried a little when 
she saw us; and Aunt Lambert, you may be 
sure, was ready with her sympathy. While she 


Cousin Hagan was out when we 





bestowed it on Lady Maria, I paid the best com- 
pliments I could invent to the old lady. When 
the conversation between Aunt L. and the bride 
began to flag, I turned to the latter, and be- 
tween us we did our best to make a dreary 
interview pleasant. Our talk was about you, 
about Wolfe, about war; you must be en- 
gaged face to face with the Frenchmen by this 
time, and God send my dearest brother safe and 
victorious out of the battle! Be sure we follow 
your steps anxiously—we fancy you at Cape 
Breton. We have plans of Quebec and charts 
of the St. Lawrence. Shall I ever forget your 
face of joy that day when you saw me return 
safe and sound from the little combat with the 
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little Frenchman? So will my Harry, I know, 
return from his battle. I feel quite assured of it ; 

elated somehow with the prospect of your certain 

success and safety. And I have made all here 
share my cheerfulness. We talk of the cam- 
pain as over, and Captain Warrington’s promo- 
tion as secure. Pray Heaven, all our hopes may 
be fulfilled one day ere long! 

‘How strange it is that you who are the 
mettlesome fellow (you know you are) should 
escape quarrels hitherto, and I, who am a peace- 
ful youth, wishing no harm to any body, should 
have battles thrust upon me! What do you 
think actually of my having had another affair 
upon my wicked hands, and with whom, think 
you? With no less a personage than your old 
enemy our kinsman, Mr. Will. 

‘* What or who set him to quarrel with me, I 
can not think. Spencer (who acted as second 
for me, for matters actually have gone this length; 
—don’t be frightened ; it is all over, and nobody 
is a scratch the worse) thinks some one set Will 
on me; but who, I say? His conduct has been 
most singular; his behavior quite unbearable. 
We have met pretty frequently lately at the house 
of good Mr. Van den Bosch, whose pretty grand- 
daughter was consigned to both of us by our good 
mother. Oh, dear mother! did you know that 
the little thing was to be such a causa belli, and 
to cause swords to be drawn, and precious lives 
to be menaced? But soit has been. To show 
his own spirit, I suppose, or having some reason- 
able doubt about mine, whenever Will and I 
have met at Mynheer’s house—and he is forever 
going there—he has shown such downright rude- 
ness to me, that I have required more than ordi- 
nary patience to keep my temper. He has con- 
tradicted me once, twice, thrice, in the presence 
of the family, and out of sheer spite and rage, as 
it appeared to me. Is he paying his addresses 
to Miss Lydia and her father’s ships, negroes, 
and forty thousand pounds? I should guess so. 
The old gentleman is forever talking about his 
money, and adores his grand-daughter; and as 
she is a beautiful little creature, numbers of folk 
here are ready to adore her too. Was Will 
rascal enough to fancy that I would give up my 
Theo for a million of guineas, and negroes, and 
Venus to boot? Could the thought of such 
baseness enter into the man’s mind? I don’t 
know that he has accused me of stealing Van den 


fended some fairy in his youth, who has caused 
him to drop curses forever out of his mouth, as 
she did the girl to spit out toads and serpents. 
(I know some one from whose gentle lips there 
only fall pure pearls and diamonds.) ‘ Why?’ 
says Will, with a cannonade of oaths. 

“*¢Qh fie!’ says she, putting up the prettiest 
little fingers to the prettiest little rosy ears in 
the worla. ‘Oh fie, Sir! to use such naughty 
words. "Tis lucky the Captain is not here, be- 
cause he might quarrel with you; and Mr. 
George is so peaceable and quiet, that he won't. 
Have you heard from the Captain, Mr. George?’ 

***From Cape Breton,’ says I. ‘He is very 
well, thank you; that is—’ I couldn’t finish 
the sentence, for I was in such a rage that I 
scarce could contain myself. 

‘¢¢From the Captain, as you call him, Miss 
Lyddy,’ says Will. ‘ He'll distinguish himself 
as he did at Saint Cas! Ho, ho!’ 

“So I apprehend he did, Sir,’ says Will's 
brother. 

‘**Did he?’ says our dear cousin; ‘always 
thought he ran away; took to his legs; got a 
ducking, and ran away as if a bailiff was after 
him , 


“ ¢Ta!’ says miss, ‘ did the Captain ever have 
a. bailiff after him ?’ 

*¢¢Didn’t he! Ho, ho!’ laughs Mr. Will. 

**T suppose I must have looked very savage, 
for Spencer, who was dining with us, trod on 
my foot under the table. ‘Don’t laugh so loud, 
cousin,’ I said, very gently; ‘you may wake 
good old Mr. Van den Bosch.’ The good old 
gentleman was asleep in his arm-chair, to which 
he commonly retires for a nap after dinner. 

“¢Qh, indeed! cousin,’ says Will, and he 
turned and winks at a friend of his, Captain 
Deuceace, whose own and whose wife’s reputa- 
tion I dare say you heard of when you frequent- 
ed the clubs, and whom Will has introduced 
into this simple family as a man of the highest 
fashion. ‘Don’t be afraid, miss,’ says Mr. Will, 
‘nor my cousin needn’t be.’ 

‘¢¢QOh what a comfort!’ cries Miss Lyddy. 
‘Keep quite quiet, gentlemen, and don’t quar- 
rel, and come up to me when I send to say the 
tea is ready.’ . And with this she makes a sweet 
little courtesy, and disappears. 

“*Hang it, Jack, pass the bottle, and don’t 





Bosch’s spoons and tankards when we dine there, 
or of robbing on the highway. But for one rea- | 
son or the other he has chosen to be jealous of | 
me, and as I have parried his impertinences with 
little sarcastic speeches (though perfectly civil 
before company), perhaps I have once or twice | 
made him angry. ur little Miss Lydia has | 
unwittingly added fuel to the fire on more than | 
one occasion, especially yesterday, when there | 
was talk about your worship. | 

*** Ah!’ says the heedless little thing, as we 
sat over our dessert, ‘tis lucky for you, Mr. Es-! 
mond, that Captain Harry is not here.’ 

“** Why, miss?’ asks he, with one of his usual | 
conversational ornaments. He must have of-} 
Vou. XVIII.—No. 108.—3 G 


wake the old gentleman!’ continues Mr. Will. 
‘Won't you help yourself, cousin?’ he contin- 
ues, being particularly facetious in the tone of 
that word cousin. 

*¢<T am going to help myself,’ I said, ‘but I 
am not going to drink the glass; and I'll tell 
you what I am going to do with it if you will be 
quite quiet, cousin!’ (Desperate kicks from 
Spencer all the time.) 

‘“«¢ And what the deuce do I care what you 
are going to do with it?’ asks Will, looking 
rather white. 

‘*<T am going to fling it into your face, cous- 
in,’ says I, very rapidly performing that feat. 

‘¢ «By Jove, and no mistake!’ cries Mr. Deuce- 
ace; and as he and William roared out an oath 
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together, good old Van den Bosch woke up, and, 
taking the pocket-handkerchief off his face, ask- 
ed what was the matter. 

*<T remarked it was only a glass of wine gone 
the wrong way, and the old man said: ‘ Well, 
well, there is more where that came from! Let 
the butler bring you what you please, young 
gentlemen !’ and he sank back in his great chair, 
and began to sleep again. 

*¢¢From the back of Montagu House Gar- 
dens there is a beautiful view of Hampstead at 
six o’clock in the morning; and the statue of 
the King on St. George’s Church is reckoned 
elegant, cousin!’ says I, resuming the conversa- 
tion. 

*< <T)— the statue!’ begins Will: but I said, 
£Don’t, cousin! or you will wake up the old 
gentleman. Had we not best go up stairs to 
Miss Lyddy’s tea-table ?’ 

** We arranged a little meeting for the next 
morning; and a coroner might have been sit- 
ting upon one or other, or both, of our bodies 
this afternoon; but, would you believe it? just 
as our engagement was about to take place, we 
were interrupted by three of Sir John Fielding’s 
men, and carried to Bow Street, and ignomin- 
iously bound over to keep the peace. 

** Who gave the information? Not I, or 
Spencer, I can vow. Though I own I was 
pleased when the constables came running to 
us, bludgeon in hand: for I had no wish to take 
Will’s blood, or sacrifice my own to such a ras- 
cal. Now, Sir, have you such a battle as this 
to describe to me ?—a battle of powder and no 
shot ?—a battle of swords as bloody as any on 
the stage? I have filled my paper, without fin- 
ishing the story of Maria and her Hagan. You 
must have it by the next ship. You see, the 
quarrel with Will took place yesterday, very 
soon after I had written the first sentence or 
two of my letter. I had been dawdling till din- 
ner-time (I looked at the paper last night, when 
I was grimly making certain little accounts up, 
and wondered shall I ever finish this letter?), 
and now the quarrel has been so much more in- 
teresting to me than poor Molly’s love adven- 
tures, that behold my paper is full to the brim! 
Wherever my dearest Harry reads it, I know 
there will be a heart full of love for 

‘ His loving brother, 
“G. E. W.” 


——————_—_ 


CHAPTER LXXI. 
WHITE FAVORS. 


Tne little quarrel between George and his 
cousin caused the former to discontinue his vis- 
its to Bloomsbury in a great measure; for Mr. 
Will was more than ever assiduous in his atten- 
tions; and, now that both were bound over to 
peace, so outrageous in his behavior, that George 
found the greatest difficulty in keeping his hands 
from his cousin. The artless little Lydia had 
certainly a queer way of receiving her friends. 
But six weeks before madly jealous of George’s 











preference for another, she now took occasion re- 
peatedly to compliment Theo in her conversa- 
tion. Miss Theo was such a quiet, gentle creat- 
ure, Lyddy was sure George was just the hus- 
band for her. How fortunate that horrible 
quarrel had been prevented! The constables 
had come up just in time; and it was quite ri- 
diculous to hear Mr. Esmond cursing and swear- 
ing, and the rage he was in at being disappoint- 
ed of his duel! ‘‘ But the arrival of the consta- 
bles saved your valuable life, dear Mr. George, 
and I am sure Miss Theo ought to bless them 
forever,” says Lyddy, with a soft smile. ‘‘ You 
won’t stop and meet Mr. Esmond at dinner to- 
day? You don’t like being in his company? 
He can’t do you any harm; and I am sure you 
will do him none.” Kind speeches like these, 
addressed by a little girl to a gentleman, and 
spoken by a strange inadvertency in company, 
and when other gentlemen and ladies were pres- 
ent, were not likely to render Mr. Warrington 
very eager for the society of the young American 
lady. 

George’s meeting with Mr. Will was not known 
for some days in Dean Street, for he did not wish 
to disturb those kind folks with his quarrel; but 
when the ladies were made aware of it, you may 
be sure there was a great flurry andtodo. ‘You 
were actually going to take a fellow-creature’s 
life, and you came to see us, and said not a 
word! Oh! George, it was shocking!” said 
Theo. 

** My dear, he had insulted me and my broth- 
er,” pleaded George. ‘‘ Could I let him call us 
both cowards, and sit by and say, ‘Thank 
you a ” 

The General sate by, and looked very grave. 

*¢ You know you think, Papa, it is a wicked 
and un-Christian practice; and have often said 
you wished gentlemen would have the courage 
to refuse!” 
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**To refuse? Yes,” says Mr. Lambert, still 
very glum. 

“Tt must require a prodigious strength of 
mind to refuse,” says Jack Lambert, looking as 
gloomy as his father; ‘‘ and I think if any man 
were to call me a coward I should be apt to for- 
get my orders.” 

*‘You see brother Jack is with me!” cries 
George. 

‘“*T must not be against you, Mr. Warring- 
ton,” says Jack Lambert. 

‘*Mr. Warrington!” cries George, turning 
very red. 

** Would you, a clergyman, have George 
break the Commandments, and commit mur- 
der, John ?” asks Theo, aghast. 

**T am a soldier’s son, sister,” says the young 
divine, dryly. ‘* Besides, Mr. Warrington has 
committed no murder at all. We must soon be 
hearing from Canada, father. The great ques- 
tion of the supremacy of the two races must be 
tried there ere long!” He turned his back on 
George as he spoke, and the latter eyed him 
with wonder. 

Hetty, looking rather pale at this original re- 
mark of brother Jack, is called out of the room 
by some artful pretext of her sister. George 
started up and followed the retreating girls to 
the door. 

*‘ Great powers, gentlemen!” says he, coming 
back, ‘I believe, on my honor, you are giving 
me the credit of shirking this affair with Mr. 
Esmond!” ‘The clergyman and his father look- 
ed at one another. 

‘¢ A man’s nearest and dearest are always the 
first to insult him,” says George, flashing out. 

** You mean to say, ‘ Not guilty?’ God bless 
thee, my boy!” cries the General. ‘‘I told thee 
so, Jack.” And he rubbed his hand across his 
eyes, and blushed, and wrung George’s hand with 
all his might. 

** Not guilty of what, in Heaven’s name?” 
asks Mr. Warrington. 

** Nay,” said the General, “ Mr. Jack, here, 
brought the story. Let him tell it. I believe 
*tis a —— lie, with all my heart.” And utter- 


“ing this wicked expression, the General fairly 


walked out of the room. 

The Rev. J. Lambert looked uncommonly 
foolish. 

** And what is this—this d—d lie, Sir, that 
somebody has been telling of me?” asked 
George, grinning at the young clergyman. 

**'To question the courage of any man is al- 
ways an offense to him,” says Mr. Lambert, 
“and I rejoice that yours has been belied.” 

** Who told the falsehood, Sir, which you re- 
peated?” bawls out Mr. Warrington. ‘TI insist 
on the man’s name!” 

“You forget you are bound over to keep the 
peace,” says Jack. 

“Curse the peace, Sir! We can go and 
fight in Holland. Tell me the man’s name, I 
say !” 

‘¢ Fair and softly, Mr. Warrington!” cries the 
young parson; ‘*my hearing is perfectly good. 








It was not a man who told me the story which, 
I confess, I imparted to my father.” 

‘* What?” asks George, the truth suddenly 
occurring. ‘* Was it that artful, wicked little 
vixen in Bloomsbury Square ?” 

‘Vixen is not the word to apply to any young 
lady, George Warrington!” exclaims Lambert, 
**much less to the charming Miss Lydia. She 
artful—the most innocent of Heaven’s creatures ! 
She wicked—that angel! With unfeigned de- 
light that the quarrel should be over—with de- 
vout gratitude to think that blood consanguine- 
ous should not be shed—she spoke in terms of 
the highest praise of you for declining this quar- 
rel, and of the deepest sympathy with you for 
taking the painful but only method of averting 
it.” 


‘* What method ?” demands George, stamping 
his foot. 

‘* Why, of laying an information, to be sure!” 
says Mr. Jack; on which George burst forth into 
language much too violent for us to repeat here, 
and highly uncomplimentary to Miss Lydia. 

“ Don’t utter such words, Sir!” cried the par- 
son, who, as it seemed, now took his turn to be 
angry. ‘Do not insult, in my hearing, the 
most charming, the most innocent of her sex! 
If she has been mistaken in her information re- 
garding you, and doubted your willingness to 
commit what, after all, is a crime—for a crime 
homicide is, and of the most awful description— 
you, Sir, have no right to blacken that angel’s 
character with foul words: and, innocent your- 
self, should respect the most innocent as she is 
the most lovely of women! Oh, George, are 
you to be my brother ?” 

‘*T hope to have that honor,” answered George, 
smiling. He began to perceive the other's drift. 

‘*What, then, what—though ’tis too much 
bliss to be hoped for by sinful man—what, if she 
should one day be your sister? Who could see 
her charms without being subjugated by them? I 
own that [am aslave. I own that those Latin 
Sapphics in the September number of the Gent/e- 
man’s Magazine, beginning Lydie quondam ceci- 
nit venuste (with an English version by my friend 
Hickson of Corpus) were mine. I have told my 
mother what hath passed between us, and Mrs. 
Lambert also thinks that the most lovely of her 
sex has deigned to look favorably on me. I 
have composed a letter—she another. She pro- 
poses to wait on Miss Lydia’s grandpapa this very 
day, and to bring me the answer, which shall 
make me the happiest or the most wretched of 
men! It was in the unrestrained intercourse of 
family conversation that I chanced to impart to 
my father the sentiments which my dear girl had 
uttered. Perhaps I spoke slightingly of your 
courage, which I don’t doubt—by Heaven, I don’t 
doubt: it may be she has erred too, regarding 
you. It may be that the fiend jealousy has been 
gnawing at my bosom and—horrible suspicion ! 
—that I thought my sister’s lover found too much 
favor with her I would have all my own. Ah, 
dear George, who knows his faults? I am as 
one distracted with passion. Confound it, Sir! - 
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What right have you to laugh atme? I would 
have you to know that risuinepto.... 

‘‘ What, have you two boys made it up?” 
cries the General, entering at this moment, in 
the midst of a roar of laughter from George. 

“T was giving my opinion to Mr. Warrington 
upon laughter, and upon his laughter in partic- 
ular,” says Jack Lambert, in a fume. 

“‘George is bound over to keep the peace, 
Jack! Thou canst not fight him for two years ; 
and between now and then, let us trust you will 
have made up your quarrel. Here is dinner, 
boys! We will drink absent friends, and an end 
to the war, and no fighting out of the profession!” 

George pleaded an engagement as a reason for 
running away early from his dinner; and Jack 
must have speedily followed him, for when the 
former, after transacting some brief business at 
his own lodgings, came to Mr. Van den Bosch’s 
door, in Bloomsbury Square, he found the young 
parson already in parley with a servant there. 
‘*His master and mistress had left town yester- 
day,” the servant said. 

**Poor Jack! And you had the decisive let- 
ter in your pocket?” George asked of his future 
brother-in-law. 

“Well, yes”—Jack owned he had the docu- 
ment—“ and my mother has ordered a chair, 
and was coming to wait on Miss Lyddy,” he 
whispered, piteously, as the young men lingered 
on the steps. 

George had a note, too, in his pocket for the 
young lady, which he had not cared to mention 
to Jack. In truth, his business at home had 
been to write a smart note to Miss Lyddy, with 
a message for the gentleman who had brought 
her that funny story of his giving information 
regarding the duel! The family being absent, 
George, too, did not choose to leave his note. 
‘“‘If Cousin Will has been the slander-bearer, I 
will go and make him recant,” thought George. 
“* Will the family soon be back?” he blandly 
asked. 

“* They are gone to visit the quality,” the serv- 
ant replied. ‘‘ Here is the address on this pa- 
per;” and George read, in Miss Lydia’s hand, 
‘** The box from Madam Hocquet’s to be sent by 
the Farnham Flying Coach; addressed to Miss 
Van den Bosch, at the Right Honorable the Earl 
of Castlewood’s, Castlewood, Hants.” 

** Where?” cried poor Jack, aghast. 

*¢ His lordship and their ladyships have been 
here often,” the servant said, with much import- 
ance. ‘The families is quite intimate.” 

This was very strange; for, in the course of 
their conversation, Lyddy had owned but to one 
single visit from Lady Castlewood. 

‘¢ And they must be a-going to stay there some 
time, for Miss have took a power of boxes and 
gowns with her!” the man added. And the 
young men walked away, each crumpling his 
letter in his pocket. 

‘¢ What was that remark you made?” asks 
George of Jack, at some exclamation of the lat- 
ter. ‘*I think you said—” 

I am beside myself, George! 


*¢ Distraction ! 


I—TI scarce know what I am saying,” groans the 
clergyman. ‘She is gone to Hampshire, and 
Mr. Esmond is gone with her!” 

*¢ Othello could not have spoken better! and 
she has a pretty scoundrel in her company!” 
says Mr. George. ‘‘Ha! here is your mother’s 
chair!” Indeed, at this moment poor Aunt 
Lambert came swinging down Great Russell 
Street, preceded by her footman. ‘‘’Tis no use 
going farther, Aunt Lambert!” cries George. 
‘¢ Our little bird has flown.” 

*¢ What little bird ?” 

‘¢ The bird Jack wished to pair with—the Lyd- 
dy-bird, Aunt. Why, Jack, I protest you are 
swearing again! This morning ‘twas the Sixth 
Commandment you wanted to break; and 
now—” 

‘*¢ Confound it! leave me alone, Mr. Warring- 
ton, do you hear?” growls Jack, looking very 
savage; and away he strides far out of the reach 
of his mother’s bearers. 

‘¢ What is the matter, George ?” asks the lady. 

George, who has not been very well pleased 
with brother Jack’s behavior all day, says: 
‘*Brother Jack has not a fine temper, Aunt 
Lambert. He informs you all that I am a cow- 
ard, and remonstrates with me for being angry. 
He finds his mistress gone to the country, and he 
bawls, and stamps, and swears. Oh, fie! Oh, 
Aunt Lambert, beware of jealousy! Did the 
quarrel ever make you jealous ?” 

‘¢You will make me very angry, if you speak 
to me in this way,” says poor Aunt Lambert, 
from her chair. 

*T am respectfully dumb. I make my bow. 
I withdraw,” says George, with a low bow, and 
turns toward Holborn. His soul was wrath 
within him. He was bent on quarreling with 
somebody. Had he met Cousin Will that night 
it had gone ill with his sureties. 

He sought Will at all his haunts, at Arthur’s, 
at his own house. There Lady Castlewood’s 
servants informed him that they believed Mr. 
Esmond had gone to join the family in Hants. 
He wrote a letter to his cousin: 

‘*My dear, kind cousin William,” he said, 
‘¢you know Iam bound over, and would not quar- 
rel with any one, much less with a dear, truth- 
telling, affectionate kinsman, whom my brother 
insulted by caning. But if you can find any 
one who says that I prevented a meeting the oth- 
er day by giving information, will you tell your 
informant that I think it is not I but somebody 
else is the coward? And I write to Mr. Van 
den Bosch by the same post, to inform him and 
Miss Lyddy that I find some rascal has been tell- 
ing them lies to my discredit, and to beg them 
to have a care of such persons.” And, these 
neat letters being dispatched, Mr. Warrington 
dressed himself, showed himself at the play, and 
took supper cheerfully at the Bedford. 

In a few days George found a letter on his 
breakfast-table franked ‘‘ Castlewood,” and, in- 
deed, written by that nobleman. 

‘*¢ Dear Cousin,” my lord wrote, ‘‘ there has 





been so much annoyance in our family of late, 
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that I am sure ’tis time our quarrels should 
cease. Two days since my brother William 
brought me a very angry letter, signed G. War- 
rington, and at the same time, to my great grief 
and pain, acquainted me with a quarrel that had 
taken place between you, in which, to say the 
least, your conduct was violent. "Tis an ill use 
to put good wine to—that to which you applied 
good Mr. Van den Bosch’s. Sure, before an 
old man young ones should be more respectful. 
Ido not deny that Wm.’s language and behav- 
ior are often irritating. I know he has often 
tried my temper, and that within the 24 hours. 

**Ah! Why should we not all live happily 
together? You know, cousin, I have ever pro- 
fessed a sincere regard for you—that I am a sin- 
cere admirer of the admirable young lady to 
whom you are engaged, and to whom I offer my 
most cordial compliments and remembrances. 
I would live in harmony with all my family 
where ’tis possible—the more because I hope to 
introduce to it a Countess of Castlewood. 

*¢ At my mature age, ’tis not uncommon for 
a man to choose a young wife. My Lydia (you 
will divine that I am happy in being able to call 
mine the elegant Miss Van den Bosch) will nat- 
urally surviveme. After soothing my declining 
years, I shall not be jealous if at their close she 
should select some happy man to succeed me; 





much perfection and beauty. Though of a no- 
ble Dutch family, her rank, the dear girl de- 
clares, is not equal to mine, which she confesses 


that she is pleased to share. I, on the other 
hand, shall not be sorry to see descendants to 
my house, and to have it, through my Lady Cas- 
tlewood’s means, restored to something of the 
splendor which it knew before two or three im- 
provident predecessors impaired it. My Lydia, 
who is by my side, sends you and the charming 
Lambert family her warmest remembrances. 
**The marriage will take place very speedily 
here. May I hope to see you at church? My 
brother will not be present to quarrel with you. 
When I and dear Lydia announced the match 
to him yesterday, he took the intelligence in bad 
part, uttered language that I know he will one 
day regret, and is at present on a Visit to some 
neighbors. ‘The Dowager Lady Castlewood re- 
tains the house at Kensington; we having our 
own establishment, where you will ever be wel- 
comed, dear cousin, by your affectionate humble 
servant, CasTLEWooD.” 





From the London Magazine of November, 
1759: 

‘¢ Saturday, October 13th, married at his seat, 
Castlewood, Hants, the Right Honorable Eugene 
Earl of Castlewood to the beautiful Miss Van 





though I shall envy him the possession of so 


den Bosch, of Virginia. £70,000.” 
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UNITED STATES. 

FTER a protracted discussion in the Cabinet it 
was finally determined not to call an extra ses- 

sion of Congress, the Postmaster-General thinking 
it possible to carry on the business of the Depart- 
ment until the opening of the regular session. He 
states that the ‘‘ deficiency to be provided for will 
amount to $4,385,281 95, distributed as follows : For 
the quarter ending December 31, 1858, $749,841 68 ; 
for that ending March 31, 1859, $1,964,156 26; for 
that ending June 30, $1,671,285 01. The amount 
due for the first of these quarters will be paid by the 
Department within 60 days of the date of this state- 
ment; the effect of which will be,” says Mr. Holt, 
“to divide the entire deficit of $4,385,281 95 between 
the quarters ending 31st March and 30th June, and 
payable 31st May and 31st August, so that the sus- 
pension of payment on no part of this indebtedness 
will exceed, beyond a few days, six months before 
the regular meeting of Congress; on nearly one-half 
of it the suspension will be but for a few days more 
than three months. The debts due, and to become 
due, to the contractors are of a sacred character. 
The contracts out of which these debts arise have 
been entered into under the express authority of ex- 
isting laws of Congress. To appropriate money for 
their payment is as obligatory and binding upon 
Congress as it is to provide for the principal and in- 
terest of the national debt. There never will be— 
and never can be—a repudiation of this debt by the 
representatives of the American people. After the 
amount due to each contractor shall have been as- 
certained and finally settled according to law, this 
amount becomes a specific debt of record against the 


United States. Its payment is inevitable; and if 
the contractor desires to borrow money upon it, the 
lender could have no better security.” “A system 
of retrenchment,” continues the Postmaster-General, 
‘*so far as it may be practicable under existing laws, 
is now an imperative duty in the administration of 
the Department. By the act approved June 14, 
1858, Congress established 695 new post-routes, the 
service of which—including the St. Paul’s and Puget 
Sound route, established in March, 1855, but not yet 
put into operation—it has been estimated would re- 
quire an annual appropriation from the Treasury of 
$604,088 over and above the receipts accruing there- 
from. Not a dollar, however, has been appropriated 
for this purpose, and, as a necessary sesult, the con- 
tracts for these routes, though they have been ad- 
vertised and proposals received, can not be closed 
until the necessary funds shall have been provided 
by law.” 

In Connecticut the Republicans succeeded at the 
late election in carrying their entire State ticket, and 
four members of Congress, being a gain of two.—In 
Rhode Island the Opposition elected their State of- 
ficers and one Representative in Congress; in the 
other district, though largely in the majority, they 
ran two candidates, and there was no choice.—In 
Michigan the election for Chief Justice shows a large 
Republican majority. It is now claimed that the 
Republicans have already elected 117 Representatives 
in the next Congress; adding to these two more of 
which they are confident in Minnesota, they claim a 
clear majority in the next House of Representatives. 

The Legislature of Louisiana, by a vote of 37 to 








17, have refused to pass the ‘African Apprentice 
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Bill,” which was in effect designed to legalize the 
opening of the foreign slave-trade to that State —— 
In California a Committee of the Senate have re- 
that the State and County treasuries have lost 
about $6,500,000 since July, 1853, owing to the ineffi- 
cient manner in which the poll-tax and the tax upon 
foreign miners has been collected. They say that 
there are at least 40,000 foreign miners in the State, 
and that the tax, at $14 each, should have yielded 
at least $160,000 per month, after deducting all the 
expenses of collection; making an aggregate of 
$7,175,000 between July, 1853, and December, 1858 ; 
whereas the total receipts actually paid in have been 
but $1,475,659. The poll-tax, at $3 each, should 
have produced $1,550,000, but only $607,000 were 
received. In Indiana the divorce law has been 
amended so as to require that the applicant shall 
have been a bona fide resident of the State for a year; 
and in case of a divorce on account of the misconduct 
of the wife, the husband has the same title to her 
property as though she were dead._—The general 
purport of the intelligence from the Pike’s Peak gold 
Tegion continues highly favorable. The best dig- 
gings are found on Cherry Creek, Dry Creek, Platte 
River, and Vasques Fork. Old Californians, who 
have visited the diggings, report that the indica- 
tions promise that great discoveries of the precious 
metal will yet be made in the mountains. A very 
large emigration has already set in for this region. 
—The Legislature of Utah have petitioned for the 
admission of that Territory into the Union as a State. 
In their memorial they represent that, on the 16th 
of February, 1856, the qualified electors of Utah ap- 
pointed delegates to a Convention which met on the 
17th of March, and framed and adopted a Constitu- 
tion and a republican form of Government for the 
Territory of Utah, under the name of the ‘‘ State of 
Deseret,” and prepared a memorial to be forwarded 
to Congress; that this Constitution and memorial 
were submitted to the people on the 6th day of 
April, and unanimously approved ; that this Consti- 
tion was submitted to Congress without receiving 
any favorable action. They represent that the peo- 
ple of the Territory are abundantly able to support 
a State Government; and pray that the State of 
Deseret may be admitted into the Union “on an 
equal footing with the original States, thereby to 
avoid in a great measure the difficulties which nat- 
urally hinder the advance of the glorious principles 
of true republicanism, or government by the people, 
the only sure basis of permanent government and 
true liberty.” Also, in view of the probability that 
their petition may not be immediately granted, they 
have prepared another memorial, praying Congress 
‘to so amend the organic act of the Territory of 
Utah as to extend to the people of this Territory the 
right of the elective franchise, authorizing them to 
elect their own Governor, Judges, Secretary, as well 
as other officers.” They say that ‘‘ the appointing 
of strangers as officers over the citizens of the United 
States in Territories (though a time-honored custom) 
is, to say the least, a relic of British colonial rule, 
and a direct infringement upon the rights of self- 
government, and opposed to the genius and policy 
of republican institutions.” Congress, they add, 
must be ‘ well aware that no persons can be so well 
qualified to administer justice, make laws and exe- 
cute them, in a Territory, as those citizens who 
have reclaimed it from a wilderness. 
SOUTHERN AMERICA. 
In Mezico the ‘‘ Liberal” party are once more in 
the ascendant. Miramon, after his recent check, 





advanced upon Vera Cruz, reconnoitred the city, 
but retired to Orizaba without venturing an attack. 
From thence he dispatched 1300 men to the capital, 
which was surrounded by the Liberals, who had cut 
off the supplies of water and provisions. On the 
2d of April they made an unsuccessful attack upon 
the city; a thousand men on both sides are said to 
have been lost in this attack. Mr. McLane, our 
Minister, having arrived at Vera Cruz, immediately 
recognized the Juarez Government. 

Advices from the island of Jamaica indicate a dis- 
position on the part of the negroes to give trouble. 
A new tax was recently imposed in the parish of 
Westmoreland, to which they were not willing to 
submit, and some of the boldest among them raised 
the standard of revolt, and committed some excesses 
in the village of Savannah. Four or five of the ring- 
leaders were arrested, but this only served to exas- 
perate the rest, who insisted upon the release of the 
prisoners. Five hundred troops were then dispatched 
against them, who found it necessary to resort to 
bloodshed before the disturbance could be quelled. 

From Nicaragua intelligence, not wholly reliable, 
has been received, that Sir William Gore Ouseley has 
succeeded in negotiating a treaty which amounts to 
a virtual protectorate on the part of Great Britain; 
and that, after innumerable delays, the Government 
of Nicaragua has at length ratified the Cass-Yrrisari 
treaty with the United States, with certain modifi- 
cations..——M. Belly, with a corps of French engi- 
neers and laborers, has arrived for the purpose of 
commencing the construction of the canal undertaken 
by him. A dispute has arisen between him and the 
Nicaraguan authorities respecting the quantity of 
land to be granted to him. He claims, under his 
contract with President Martinez, three leagues on 
each side of the canal; but the Nicaraguan Senate 
hesitate to ratify this grant, wishing to limit him to 
the quantity necessary for the work. 

It is announced that our difficulties with Paraguay 
have been acjusted. The Governments of Brazil, 
Montevideo, and the Argentine Confederation took a 
special interest in the matter. General Urquiza, 
President of the last-named State, proceeded to 
Paraguay, upon the invitation of Lopez, in order to 
exert his influence to bring about an accommodation. 
The steamer Fulton, having on board Commissioner 
Bowlin, ascended the river; on reaching the Para- 
guayan fortress of Humaita a boat was sent on 
shore, announcing that their destination was Asun- 
cion. The commander of the fortress replied that 
President Lopez was awaiting the Commissioner. 
The steamer then proceeded to Asuncion, where Mr. 
Bowlin, in an interview with General Urquiza, de- 
clared that his instructions did not permit him to 
accept the official mediation offered by the Plenipo- 
tentiaries of Brazil and the Argentine Confederation; 
but that, in a spirit of conciliation, and as a tribute 
of personal consideration to the President of the Ar- 
gentine Confederation, he accepted his personal in- 
tervention, and would open preparatory confidential 
conferences, so as to arrange the manner of a settle- 
ment. On the 26th of January Mr. Bowlin was 
officially received by Lopez, who stood during the 
whole interview, and, contrary to his well-known 
custom, was uncovered, holding his famous feathered 
hat under his arm. Mr. Bowlin’s speech was con- 
ciliatory, expressing the warm interest taken by the 
United States in the prosperity of Paraguay and the 
other South American republics, and the desire of the 
Government for an amicable adjustment of the ex- 

isting difficulties. Lopez replied that he duly esti- 
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mated the sincerity of the desire of the United States 
to cultivate amicable relations with Paraguay; he 
regretted that the former harmony had been inter- 
rupted; and was assured, from the ‘‘ honorable dis- 
course of the Special Commissioner, that the pend- 
ing questions between the two Governments would 
be settled in a manner honorable and satisfactory to 
both.” Several interviews subsequently occurred, 
General Urquiza being present, and the terms of 
adjustment were agreed upon. The precise nature 
of these has not been made public; but they are 
understood to be an indemnity to the family of the 
seaman killed on board the Water Witch, and to the 
American Commercial Company, which was broken 
up by President Lopez. 
EUROPE. 

The question of war or peace remains undecided, 
though there is less apprehension of an immediate 
breaking out of hostilities. The Pope has requested 
that the French and Austrian troops should be with- 
drawn from Rome; but no movements in that direc- 
tion have been made. The Moniteur, the French of- 
ficial paper, while declaring that the state of things 
in Italy, although of old date, has recently assumed 
a character of gravity that has aroused the anxiety 
of the Emperor, declares that Napoleon ‘ has prom- 
ised the King of Sardinia to defend him against any 
aggressive act on the part of Austria. He has prom- 
ised this, and nothing more; and it is well known 
that he keeps his word.” The same journal denies 
that any considerable warlike preparations are mak- 
ing in France. “ The regular effective force of the 
peace footing, adopted two years ago by the Em- 
peror, has not been exceeded.” The activity in the 
French arsenals is thus accounted for: “‘ We have 
to change all our artillery, and to transform our en- 
tire fleet. This last undertaking, long since decided 
on in order to give our fleet its normal strength, is 
sanctioned by the annual votes of the Legislative 
Body, and notwithstanding the most praiseworthy 
activity, several years will still be necessary to com- 
plete the operation.” The French navy is now, in 
point of strength, fully equal to that of Great Brit- 
ain; and the most marvelous accounts are given of 
the ‘efficiency of the new artillery, which is entirely 
to supersede the old guns. Without at all increas- 
ing the regular standing army, the Emperor Napo- 
leon is in a condition to enter upon active hostilities 
at a moment’s warning.—The military preparations 
of Austria and Sardinia are urged forward with a 
vigor that would seem to indicate that both Gov- 
ernments thought a war inevitable. The Austrian 
forces in Italy now number about 230,000 men. 
Fortifications are being constructed in various places, 
and at Venice large hospitals are being erected for 
the sick and wounded. The German Federal As- 
sembly has voted supplies for arming the Federal 
fortresses with the necessary artillery. Meanwhile 
the secret mission of Lord Cowley to Vienna has pro- 
duced results which may avert, or at least postpone, 
hostilities, This mission, according to the state- 
ment of Lord Malmesbury, on the 27th of March, in 
the British Parliament, was undertaken with the 
entire approbation of the French Government. He 
was to ascertain from the Austrian Government 
what points they considered in the same light with 
the French, and in what way he might assist in re- 
storing friendly relations between the two Empires. 
Count Buol, the Austrian minister, professed him- 
self willing to withdraw the Austrian troops from 
Rome at the same time with the withdrawal of the 
French army; was willing, in conjunction with the 





other European Powers, to make such representa- 
tions as would lead to the better government of the 

States of the Church ; and declared that Austria did 

not intend, and never had intended, to invade Sar- 

dinia ; he was also ready to enter into communica- 

tions with Great Britain and France, with a view of 

removing those dangers which threaten Italy and 
Europe, and restoring the certainty of peace. Upon 

his return to Paris, Lord Cowley found that the 
French and Russian Gover ts had entered into 
communications, in consequence of which the latter, 

with the consent of the former, undertook to recom- 

mend to the Five Great Powers to hold a Congress 
to consider and settle the matters in dispute. This 
proposal was formally made, and accepted by Russia, 

France, Great Britain, and Prussia, and subsequeni- 
ly by Austria. Lord Malmesbury said that the de- 
tails and composition of this Congress had not been 
agreed upon. He had no hesitation in expressing it 
as the opinion of Her Majesty’s Government that, 
“considering that the subjects which are about to 
be discussed in that Congress are intimately con- 
nected with the political and social happiness of the 
Italian people, those States of Italy should, one and 
all, have an opportunity given to them of expressing 
their opinion, in some way or other, upon the sub- 
jects which will there be discussed. Our object will 
naturally be, not to impose—either upon the ques- 
tion of reform or on any other point—any conditions 
upon the Italian States and people, but to recommend 
to them what we consider for their own benefit and 
for the safety of Europe. Though the disarmament, 
which I should heartily wish te see take place im- 
mediately as preliminary to the Congress, is not yet 
decided on, yet poth Austria and Piedmont have 
formally made a declaration that they will not at- 
tack one another, and that they will abstain from 
hostilities. Therefore, unless some untoward and 
almost impossible accident should occur, we may 
hope that peace will not be broken, and that the 
Congress, which will probably assemble at the end 
of next month, will eventuate in those results which 
your lordships and all Europe desire.” Later ac- 
counts say that Baden has been fixed upon as the 
seat of the Congress, and that Sardinia and the oth- 
er Italian States will be allowed to take part in the 
discussions, but not to vote. 

In Great Britain a new Reform Bill was introduced 
into Parliament on the 28th of February by Mr. Dis- 
raeli. This Bill proposes to extend the right of 
voting to the following classes: Those who have an 
income of £10 a year from Government, India, or 
bank-stock 3; ora pension of £20 for military, naval, 
or civil services; those who have for a year had £60 
deposited in a savings’ bank; those who occupy ten- 
ements for which they pay not less than eight shill- 
ings a week. The right of voting is also extended 
to clergymen of all denominations, graduates of uni- 
versities, registered medical men, of the 
legal profession, and a certain class of schoolmasters. 
The Bill proposes to reduce the representation of fif- 
teen small boroughs from two Members of Parlia- 
ment to one, and give these fifteen seats to boroughs 
and counties which are at present inadequately rep- 
resented. Besides extending in a considerable de- 
gree the right of suffrage, the Bill proposes to estab- 
lish a uniformity between the suffrages in counties 
and boroughs. The Bill came up for a second read- 
ing on the 21st of March, and was opposed by several 
leading members, especially by Lord John Russell, 
who moved, as an amendment, ‘‘ That it is neither 











just nor politic to interfere in the manner proposed 
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by this Bill with the freehold franchise in 
and Wales; and that no readjustment of the fran- 
chise will satisfy this House or the country, which 
does not provide for a greater extension of the suf- 
frage in cities or boroughs than is contemplated in 
this measure.” Lord John supported this amendment 
in a speech in which he set forth the wrong which 
the Bill would inflict upon county freeholders, and 
while deprecating the principle of universal suffrage, 
advocated the lowering of the franchise below its 
present rate of £10.—Lord Stanley replied, affirming 
that the amendment was made merely for effect, the 
real issue being whether political power should pass 
from the present Government into other hands. He 
defended the Bill, affirming that at the present time 
the choice lay between having a moderate measure 
ornoneatall. Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton also spoke 
in support of the Bill. The House of Commons, he 
said, was not a popular, but a deliberative assembly ; 
and the Bill had not lowered the franchise below the 
standard which the Government thought a n 

qualification for a constituency that would return 
such ahouse. He did not care how wide the suffrage 
was, provided it was accompanied by intelligence. 
He was not afraid of the working-classes, but was 
not for admitting their numbers to overbear the 
property and intelligence of other classes.—Mr. Gib- 
son opposed the Bill. He said if the working-classes 
were not fit to enjoy the franchise, tell them so, but 
do not mock them by £60 in a savings’ bank, or any 
such paltry suggestion.—In the course of the debate 
Mr. Disraeli said that had it not been for the promise 
in the Queen’s speech, the Reform Bill would not 
have been introduced at all, considering the circum- 
stances under which the present Government came 
into power.—Sir John Pakington, in moving the 
navy estimates, made some striking statements re- 
specting the comparative strength of the English and 
French navies. Hesaid that in1760, during the Seven 
Years’ War, England had 113 line-of-battle ships and 
86,000 seamen and marines ; inthe American war 186 
ships and 105,000 men; in 1799, during the first Rev- 
olutionary war, 120 ships and 110,000 men; in the 
French war of 1809, 113 ships and 144,000 men; in 
1856, during the war with Russia, when there was 
no enemy at sea, 42 line-of-battle ships ; last sum- 
mer there were but 29 ships in commission, now in- 
creased to 33, with a prospect of three more during 
the year, making a total of 36. In July last, the 
French had also 29 line-of-battle ships, equal in 
number to those of England, but superior in power 
and efficiency. In July, 1859, England would have 
36 line-of-battle ships, with 3400 guns and 19,750 
horse-power; France would have 40 line-of-battle 
ships, with 3706 guns and 27,510 horse-power. In 
respect to steam frigates, the comparison was still 
more unsatisfactory. Last autumn the English navy 
contained 17 screw and 9 paddle frigates, while that 
of France contained 15 screw and 19 paddle frigates. 
Some of the French frigates were inferior to the En- 
glish in steam power, but were superior in arma- 
ment. He then proceeded to detail the measures 
now in progress for i ing the English navy: 
he hoped that next year there would be 48 line- 
of-battle ships, and that the number would in- 
crease in ensuing years with the increasing require- 
ments of the nation. He also hoped that Parliament 





among whom are Poerio, 


England | have been set free by the King of Naples. The in- 


tention was to transport them to America. They 
were sent to Cadiz, and there put on board the Amer- 
ican ship David Stewart, bound for New York. The 
vessel was towed 200 miles to sea by a Neapolitan 
war-steamer, which then cast off, and left them with 
a fair wind from the east. The exiles then delivered 
to the Captain a protest against being carried to New 
York, and demanded that he should take them to the 
first British port he could reach. The Captain re- 
fused to break his contract. On board was a young 
Italian, who had shipped as a seaman and had done 
duty as such. He now made his appearance dressed 
as a mate of the Galway line of steamers—a position 
which he had actually held—and announced himself 
as Raffaelle Settembrini, a son of one of the exiles, 
who had taken this course to effect his father’s es- 
cape. The exiles again demanded to be taken to a 
British port. They said that they had been two 
months at sea before reaching Cadiz; that many of 
them were old or infirm, and all greatly weakened 
by their protracted imprisonment; that a long 
voyage would be fatal to some of them; that being 
under the American flag, they were free to go where 
they chose; and said that they would go to Great 
Britain, if they had to take the ship out of the hands 
of the Captain and crew. The Captain yielded, and 
took them to Cork, where they were received with 
great enthusiasm. 

Mr. Preston, the American minister to Spain, was 
received by the Queen on the 12th of March, in a 
private audience. He assured Her Majesty of the 
President’s desire to maintain friendly relations with 
Spain, and expressed his own personal convictions 
that the people of the United States wished to do all 
in their power to avoid any misunderstanding be- 
tween the two countries. The Queen replied in 
terms of great courtesy.—In the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, a call having been made for the production of 
the papers relative to the negotiations between the 
United States, France, and England, for the acqui- 
sition of Cuba by America, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs replied that some Deputies had expressed a 
desire to see the administration of Cuba improved, 
and the President of the United States expressed the 
same wish. The opinion of the President was that 
Spain did not administer Cuba well, and that the 
United States, on account of their higher intelligence, 
had a moral duty to fulfill, which was to purchase 
the Island. The Government could not allow this 
idea about Cuba to remain uncontradicted. All Gov- 
ernments had labored to improve the condition of 
that Island, and the present Cabinet had been con- 
stantly occupied with the measures calculated to give 
the inhabitants of the Island the share they ought 
to possess in their internal administration, without 
compromising the ties which unite them to the mo- 
ther country. The best reply to the representations 
of certain orators of the United States was the pros- 
perity of the Island of Cuba, That the question of 
the acquisition of the Island was imposing and men- 
acing could not be denied. Nevertheless, the Gov- 
ernment declared that it felt all the security which 
its great national resources were calculated to inspire. 
It had not, however, rendered insult for insult, as 





that would probably have aggravated the question. 


It had conducted itself with prudence and dignity, 
would sanction a continued increase in the number | and had not applied for assistance to any other Pow- 
of frigates. ——Sixty-six Italian political prisoners, | er. If any other foreign Power had offered assistance 


Settembrini, and others | the Government would have felt grateful, but it 


who bore a prominent part in the troubles of 1848—50, | would not have accepted of it because it did not think 


and were condemned to long terms of imprisonment, | any aid was necessary. 
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The Life of Frederick William Von Steuben, by 
Farepricn Kapp. (Published by Mason Brothers.) 
The memory of the brave German soldier whose 
military experience and talent rendered such essen- 
tial service to the American army in the war of the 
Revolution has, thus far, mainly rested on tradition 
rather than on any precise knowledge of his charac- 
ter and career. It is a valuable service to the his- 
tory of the United States which the author has per- 
formed in the composition of this volume. He has 
been prompted to the task not merely by the sug- 
gestions of national pride, but by a cordial interest 
in the fortunes of his adopted country. With a 
truly Teutonic passion for exhaustive research, he 
has ransacked every source of information within his 
power, faithfully examined a mass of contemporary 
documents, gathered up the remains of fading tradi- 
tion, and faithfully embodied the fruits of his labors 
in a vigorous and intelligent, if not a perfectly smooth 
and flowing narrative. 

Baron Steuben was born at Magdeburg, a large 
Prussian fortress on the Elbe, on the 15th of Novem- 
ber, 1730. His father was a captain of engineers in 
the Prussian service, and bore the reputation of an 
able and scientific officer. Young Steuben was dis- 
tinguished at school for his proficiency in mathe- 
matics; and although the standard of education at 
that time was not high, he laid the foundation of 
solid learning by his devotion to study, and—what 
was then a rare attainment—became intimately ac- 
quainted with ancient and modern history, and per- 
fectly familiar both with the French and German 
languages. While yet a boy of scarcely fourteen 
years of age he served under his father as a volun- 
teer in the campaign of 1744, and was present at the 
celebrated siege of Prague. From his earliest in- 
fancy, in fact, he was brought into the most inti- 
mate relations with military affairs. Most of the 
persons whom he saw were soldiers. The chief 
topics of conversation at home were the martial tra- 
ditions of his family and the exploits of his imme- 
diate relatives. As the son of a poor officer, his only 
prospect of success in life was to gain distinction on 
the battle-field. At the age of seventeen, accord- 
ingly, he entered the army as a cadet. Two years 
afterward he was promoted to the rank of ensign, in 
1753 was made lieutenant, and in 1755 was appoint- 
ed first-lieutenant, in which capacity he served at 
the commencement of the Seven Years’ War. He 
was present at the battle of Prague, May 6, 1757, 
on which occasion he received his first wound; and 
also took part in the splendid victory over the 
French at Rossbach, November 5, 1757. He was 
appointed adjutant-general in 1759, and was wounded 
in the memorable battle of Kunersdorf, August 12 of 
that year. His good conduct soon attracted the at- 

tention of the King, and in 1762 he received a highly 
honorable appointment on the royal staff. He made 
one of a select number of officers whom Frederick 
personally instructed in the most abstruse branches 
of the military art—a distinction which was accord- 
ed only to young men of remarkable talent and prom- 
ise. Soon after the close of the Seven Years’ War, 
however, Steuben quitted the Prussian service, for 
some reasons not fully explained, and accepted the 


Patices. 


Hohenzollern-Hechingen, a post which he held for 

about ten years. It was a part of his duty to ac- 

company the Prince on his travels; and in this 

capacity he visited the court of France in 1771. 

After his return he incurred the enmity of cer- 

tain Catholic priests, who were jealous of his in- 

fluence, as a Protestant, over the Prince and other 

members of the court which adhered to the Cath- 

olic faith. On this account he decided to retire 

from the service of the Prince of Hechingen, and re- 

paired to the court of the Margrave of Baden, at 

Carlsruhe, where he was appointed to a military 

office of an honorary character. His life here was 

inactive and without excitement, and to relieve its 
monotony he made occasional trips to the capitals 

of Germany and to France. Failing in an attempt 
to procure military employment in the service of the 
German Emperor, he received a proposal from the 
Count St. Germain in Paris, in 1777, to embark in 
the cause of America, which had then begun to be 
a subject of general interest at the French Court. 

It was urged upon Steuben that the colonies present- 
ed the best field for the acquisition of glory—that 
they especially stood in need of his military experi- 
ence for the organization of the army and the estab- 
lishment of scientific discipline—and that without 
some speedy aid of the kind their resources would be 
exhausted and their cause become desperate. After 
much deliberation he decided to accept the overtures. 

Having obtained from Franklin letters of introduc- 
tion to Washington, Samuel Adams, and other prom- 
inent men, he embarked from Marseilles, September 
26, 1777, and arriving at Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, on the 1st of December, immediately offered 
his services to Congress as a volunteer in the Amer- 
ican cause. His offer was accepted, and he joined 
the camp at Valley Forge in February, 1778, at the 
moment when the army was in the midst of its fear- 
ful struggle with famine, pestilence, and destitution. 
Nothing but singular firmness of mind could have 
kept him from abandoning his purpose. The utmost 
disorder prevailed, and it was difficult to know where 
to commence the work of reform. The arms of the 
soldiers were in a horrible condition, covered with 
rust, half of them without bayonets, many from 
which a single shot could not be fired. The pouches 
were quite as bad as the arms. Many of the men 
had tin boxes instead of pouches, others had cow- 
horns; and muskets, carbines, fowling-pieces, and 
rifles were to be seen in the same company. As to 
clothing, the men were almost literally naked, some 
of them in the fullest sense of the word. The few 
coats which the officers had were of every color and 
make. On occasion of a grand parade several were 
obliged to mount guard in a sort of dressing-gown 
made of an old blanket or woolen bed-cover. In this 
deplorable state of things Steuben commenced his 
operations as Inspector-General. It was not long 
before the excellent effects of his discipline became 
apparent, although his influence, as a foreigner, was 
soon regarded with jealousy, and subjected him to 
various annoyances. The Commander-in-chief fully 
recognized the value of his services, but found it a 
difficult task to reconcile his position with the appa- 
rently conflicting claims of American officers. This 





offer to become grand marshal of the Prince of 


difficulty continued throughout the war, and, added 
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to the impetuous and uncompromising disposition of 
Steuben himself, proved a source of perpetual excite- 
ment, and doubtless contributed to prevent the gen- 
erous appreciation of his aid at one of the most crit- 
ical epochs of the Revolution. Nor after the estab- 
lishment of peace did Congress readily admit the 
demand of Steuben for an adequate remuneration. 
It took no less than seven years to arrive at a final 
settlement, and at length he received an annuity of 
$2500, to be continued during life. He was now 
nearly sixty years of age, with little experience but 
what he had gained in the field, and too old to acquire 


torily fulfills the promise of its commencement. Mr. 
Darley has admirably succeeded in reproducing the 
spirit of the author, and given a fresh interest to the 
narrative by his masterly designs. 

Speeches, Messages, and other Writings of the Hon. 
Albert G. Brown, edited by M. W. Ciuskey. (Pub- 
lished by James B. Smith and Co.) The publishers 
of this volume announce the intention of issuing a 
series of the speeches and writings of several of the 
most eminent public men of the United States. In 
the present volume a judicious selection has been 
made from the productions of the distinguished Mis- 





a livelihood in a civil capacity. He dingly re- 
tired to a tract of land in Oneida County, New York, 
some twelve miles from the present city of Utica, 
which had been granted to him by the State Legisla- 
ture. Here he regularly spent the summer months, 
attempting to subdue the stony soil of his farm, and 
dispensing his gifts with a liberal hand to the Revo- 
lutionary soldiers who needed his assistance. In the 
autumn he would return to New York, to spend the 
winter among his old acquaintances. Four years 
thus glided away when he was suddenly attacked 
by paralysis, which in less than three days put an 
end to his life, November 28, 1794. 

In his elaborate biography Mr. Kapp has done 
ample justice to the memory of Steuben, and, at the 
same time, thrown new light on many passages of 
our Revolutionary history. After perusing his nar- 
trative no one can doubt that the advent of Steuben 
was at a fortunate moment for the success of the 
Americanarms. His integrity, good faith, military 
enthusiasm and capacity, no less than his zeal in the 
cause of freedom, are fully attested by unimpeach- 
able evidence. He was equally bold in action and 
punctilious in discipline. His courage was exhibited 
in many a scene of imminent peril; he never failed 
to place before his troops the soldierly example which 
he urged by his counsels; and though austere and 
unyielding on the parade, his generous and kindly 
nature was conspicuous in the eyes of the whole army. 
He certainly failed to secure the admiration and love 
which waited on the illustrious career of Lafayette, 
but his name will be held in grateful remembrance 
by the nation, whose liberties he helped to establish. 
Mr. Kapp has injudiciously, we think, attempted to 
cast obloquy on the fame of Lafayette—an attempt 
which will find no response in the American heart. 

The Life of North American Insects, by B. JAEGER. 
(Published by Harper and Brothers.) The most 
striking feature of this attractive volume is the al- 
most child-like naiveté with which the author dis- 
courses about the habits and character of his insect 
favorites, as if he were taking you into his confidence 
with regard to the peculiarities of certain personal 
friends. He is sometimes, no doubt, a little garru- 
lous, but this is easily pardoned to his love of nature 
and of every living thing. He discourses both wise- 
ly and freely on the varieties of beetles, grasshop- 
pers, butterflies, mosquitoes, and so forth, with which 
he has become acquainted in this country, and often 
draws interesting comparisons between their history 
and what he has noticed of similar insects in strange 
lands. His descriptions aim less at scientific tech- 
nicality than at popular effect, and apart from the 
value of their information are rich in entertain- 
ment. 

The Last of the Mohicans is published in W. A. 
Townsend and Co.’s splendid library edition of Fen- 
nimore Cooper’s novels, with Darley’s characteristic 
illustrations. This new impression of the works of 
the great American novelist as it advances satisfac- 





issippi Senator, which can not fail to be read with 
interest by his constituents and to increase his na- 
tional reputation. A compact memoir of Mr. Brown 
forms an appropriate introduction to the work. 

More about Jesus, by the Author of “ Peep of 
Day.” (Published by Harper and Brothers.) In 
this little volume the writer has aimed -to furnish 
parents with a useful aid in the religious instruction 
of their children. It consists of a series of brief nar- 
ratives, founded on historical passages of the New 
Testament, and accompanied with questions adapted 
to the comprehension of learners from eight to six- 
teen years ofage. The most recent and trust-worthy 
authorities have been consulted for the description 
of Oriental customs, which are also illustrated by a 
profusion of appropriate wood-cuts. 

A Treatise on the Theory and Practice of Land- 
scape Gardening, by the late A. J. Downtxe, with 
a Supplement, by Henry Wrixturor SARGENT. 
(Published by A. O. Moore and Co.) The wide cir- 
culation of the previous editions of this work has 
given a powerful impulse to the progress of orna- 
mental gardening in the United States. Mr. Down- 
ing was no less remarkable for his severe practical 
sense and his sound judgment in the recommendation 
of details than for his enthusiasm for rural embel- 
lishment. His writings have, perhaps, contributed 
more than any other cause to enlightening the pub- 
lic taste and giving a wise direction to the zeal for 
improvement in gardening and architecture. In the 
present edition of his standard work Mr. Sargent has 
given an interesting account of the progress of this 
branch of rural economy since the death of Mr. 
Downing, with a variety of original directions and 
general historical notices. 

The Romance and its Hero, by the Author of 
‘*Magdalen Stafford.” (Published by Harper and 
Brothers.) With no pretensions to an exciting plot 
or to far-fetched incidents, this novel wins upon the 
reader by its natural delineations of character and its 
pleasant and unaffected narrative. 

Science and Art of Chess, by J. Moxror. (Pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner.) The principles of the 
game of chess are here explained in a novel and lucid 
manner. The writer evidently possesses a thorough 
acquaintance with the subject, and a happy talent of 
communicating his knowledge by acute analysis and 
forcible illustration. 

Ticknor and Fields have increased their list of gold 
and purple duodecimos by the issue of Motherwell’s 
Poems, with a biography of the author. Many of 
his sweet and tender lyrics are already familiar to 
readers in this country, who will gladly extend their 
acquaintance with one who possessed such high 
claims to poetic inspiration. The same house have 
brought out a new volume of De Quincey’s Writings, 
containing a story called the Avenger, additions to 
the Confessions of an Opium-Eater, an Essay on 
China, and several other papers in the true De Quin- 
cey vein. 














ULPITS AND PREACHERS.—We Americans 
are considered a church-loving and a church- 
going people. Like all generalizations-about char- 
acter, this is partly true and partly false; but, on the 
whole, it must be acknowledged that Sunday is not 
a dull day, and attendance on religious service not a 
wearisome penance to the most of our people. How 
far the fear of ennui, the love of show, and the pas- 
sion for a crowd—to say nothing of the wholesome 
dread of that whip of scorpions, public opinion—may 
be concerned with our outward devotions, we leave 
to the cynic and semi-cynic to determine. The fact 
is patent enough that we go to church ; that we gen- 
erally pay and are paid for the going ; that we some- 
times go with the odds largely against us; and, 
moreover, that we persist in the habit with a minor 
sort of heroism, regardless of bad weather, wet feet, 
and dull sermons. No doubt respectability, custom, 
fashion, have much to do with it. But it is equally 
certain that sincerity and honest zeal are main ele- 
ments in the good old usage. Nor would it be ex- 
travagant to affirm that, beneath the living tide 
flowing on every Sunday into our sanctuaries there 
is a heartfelt enthusiasm for the pulpit, and for 
what the pulpit represents—the gracious Gospel of 
God. Unlike the currents of the ocean, the warmer 
stream is here the lower, and the upper flow feels its 
life-giving virtue. 

It is the part of the best motives to do the best 
work ; but, nevertheless, inferior motives have their 
place in all human affairs. If men will not act from 
the highest motives, it is something to act on the 
impulse of less worthy considerations; for there is 
then at least some hope that the lower motive may 
give way to the higher, and human nature be thus 
lifted into a truer and nobler dignity. To attend 
church from conscientious convictions of duty, and 
because of a genuine interest in religion, is a Chris- 
tian virtue; but it is a wise thing to reverence the 
Sabbath, and sit under the instructions of the minis- 
try, even if the spirit is enslaved to worldliness and 
folly. You are the unconscious recipients of ben- 
efit. And just as many men are large debtors to the 
beauty and glory of visible nature who never cast a 
thoughtful look or exercise their poetic sensibilities 
on the loveliness and sublimity of creation, so those 
who wait on the ministrations of Christianity are in- 
sensibly ennobled. The fragrance of God's paradise, 
if it fail to penetrate their souls, will yet linger about 
their garments, and they will not quite lose the odor 
when they lay off their Sunday apparel. 

These circumstances are favorable, as far as they 
go, to the success of the pulpit. Every Sabbath a 
multitude gather to hear the Divine Word as ex- 
pounded by the preacher, and the larger part are 
more or less interested in the services. The few 
may have come for spiritual nourishment; and the 
majority, fixed in habits of worldly thought and 
feeling, may have little sympathy with the profound 
significance of the hallowed hour. But they are 
there; they are there with all their earthliness upon 
them; they are there’ with some intellectual and 
moral tastes, open to instruction and within reach 
of influence. If the vast mass are spiritually dead, 
they are alive intellectually and morally ; they have 
ears that can be made to hear, hearts to be moved, 
consciences on the side of truth and righteousness. 
So far as these are concerned it is the work of the 
preacher to arouse the attention, to quicken the dull 
and listless sense of spiritual things, and, by means 


Chitor’s 








Cable. 


of his ewn keener perceptions and deeper sensibilities, 
aided by God’s strength, to make Christianity an in- 
stant and living reality to their consciousness. The 
moral characteristics of this large class of church- 
goers, as seen in the light of the Divine Word, are 
easily defined. Allowing for differences of habit, 
taste, and temperament, they are all, in one respect, 
grouped together under the same family li 

They are without decided religious convictions, walk- 
ing after their own will, and pursuing their own self- 
ish ends in the affairs of life. Christianity may be 
accepted as the religion of Christ, but it is a cold and 
unaffecting assent, which never penetrates the depths 
of the heart or rules the conduct. The relation of 
the preacher to these persons is one of profound in- 
terest; for it is his office to awaken their souls to a 
vivid appreciation of those unseen objects that con- 
stitute the grand and impressive realities of Chris- 
tianity. His work is to create within them a true 
and hearty sympathy with these objects; to lift 
them out of the dimness and obscurity in which they 
are involved to their feeble vision, and to give them 
the shape and attitude of the most real and palpable 
of all substances; to conquer, by his own free and 
energetic spirit, their insensibility to the claims of 
truth and goodness. So far as human agency is in- 
volved in their salvation, the living preacher is to 
draw them within the circle of his sympathies, to 
lead them into a partnership with his own thoughts 
and emotions, to bring them to see as he sees, to feel 
as he feels, to act as he acts, in view of the great and 
glorious verities of Christianity. 

Looking, then, to the mere human side of his of- 
fice, the spirit of the preacher, as a source of sympa- 
thy between himself and the audience, is a point of 
vital significance. By that spirit, we mean more 
than a state of mind in general keeping with the 
doctrines and experience of Christianity. We mean 
more than a heart of truth and love toward God ; for 
it is obvious that his own soul may be right, in re- 
gard to personal character, in the sight of Heaven, 
and yet he may be strikingly disqualified for the pe- 
culiar calling of the pulpit. Sympathy with religion, 
as a private and individual sentiment, is one thing ; 
sympathy with it in its bearings on others is, prac- 
tically at least, another thing. The distinct feature 
of this sympathy is derived from the fact that he 
stands in the pulpit to convince, to persuade, to sub- 
due the will and the affections to God. It is, there- 
fore, a sympathy that involves the laws of the in- 
tellectual and emotional nature in its action on oth- 
er minds. It is a sympathy that, whatever it may 
be in itself, must consult the art of natural and forci- 
ble expression. It is a sympathy that can not rest 
on mere thought and feeling, considered as the pri- 
vate property of the spirit; but must fully conform 
itself to such modes of utterance and representation 
as are divinely adapted to create a corresponding 
state of reflection and sensibility in others. With- 
out doubt the individual experience of the preacher 
is the basis of this relative action of mind. But it 
is the foundation merely of his pulpit work. Stand- 
ing there in the presence of men, and, to a large ex- 
tent, holding their destinies in his hands, it is not 
simply what he is in his own private heart and in 
his personal life that decides his fitness for the sol- 
emn task confided to his care. No; he stands there 
as God’s orator; and hence it is by the laws of the 
speaking mind—by the principles of adaptation to 
the art of persuasion—that the preacher is to be 
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judged. Not what the man is, but what manhood 
is in the preacher; what degree and force of soul can 
embody themselves in living words; how he can 
feel, look, act as a Divine messenger to his frail and 
erring brethren: this is the standard by which he 
must be tried and known. 

It is easy enough for ministers of the Gospel to 
see this fact. But it is not so easy to feel it. Com- 
monplace truths are often the hardest to get into the 
heart. They nestle in the outward eye, and per- 
suade the facile intellect to believe that they are 
living things, when they are only dead images. 
Now, certainly the most of preachers do not seem to 
be impressed by the idea that the work of the pulpit 
is a distinct and definite work. Do they not rather 
look upon it as a patt of an extensive piece of ma- 
chinery—a prominent part, it may be, but still no- 
thing more than a eo-ordinate part of the arrange- 
ments of Providence for the recovery of man to good- 
ness? In one sense this is true; in another sense it 
is false. The work of the pulpit is connected with 
the economy of God’s mercy, as that mercy reveals 
itself in a vast system of means and agencies. But 
in another, and we think a more correct, view of its 
true nature and legitimate functions, the pulpit is 
marked off from all other instrumentalities of doing 
good, and occupies its own select and exclusive 
ground. If the pulpit be first seen and appreciated 
as it is in itself, reared close beside God’s throne, and 
conveying His word to mortals, then it may be safe- 
ly regarded in the inferior aspect of its connections 
with the general system of pious and philanthropic 
usefulness in the world. A preacher, therefore, 
ought not to enter the pulpit as he would enter on 
any other sphere of benevolent service. If he enters 
its sacred precincts in this way he may be, for aught 
we know, a kind, clever, good man; but, certain it 
is, he is no preacher. The everyday man may be 
amiable, genial, and devout—a good example of 
Christian virtues—but this everyday man must rise 
into the Sabbath man if he expect to stand up as a 
bold and successful witness for God, and convert men 
to the knowledge and practice of the truth. Why 
have any pulpit, if it is to be nothing more than a 
conversational fireside, a well-stored library, a draw- 
ing-room talking place of easy and familiar chat? 
Call this what you please, it is not Christ’s pulpit. 
For that pulpit, according to the idea of the New 
Testament, is a seat of transcendent power. Around 
it hangs the cloud of God's special presence, and the 
awaiting thunders of His voice and the lightning of 
His eye are gathered within its folds; subject, in 
obedience to His sovereignty, to the bidding of the 
humble, honest, skillful preacher. Let us have the 
everyday man for everyday work; but let us have 
the Sabbath man for Sabbath work. The parallel is 
not a figment of forced rhetoric. No; it is a real, 
truthful, genuine parallel. The preacher is to the 
everyday man what the Sabbath is to this everyday 
working world. We need a special manhood for the 
day as much as we need the special sanctity of the 
Sabbath itself. If the preacher require the Sabbath, 
it is just as true that the Sabbath requires the preach- 
er. They are one in union, one in end; and hence, 
if the Sabbath is born to us out of heaven, and spreads 
over landscape and firmament a soft and beautiful 
radiance such as sunshine never gives, the preacher 
ought likewise to surpass, in depth of earnestness, in 
scope of comprehension, in fullness of power, in spir- 
ituality of eloquence, all the manifested forms of in- 
tellect, language, heart, as witnessed and felt in the 
common intercourse of human life. 











But generalities will not answer. Let us be more 
specific. Does the preaching of the Gospel, then, 
demand a special adaptation of the intellect, a spe- 
cial office of the whole mind? This is simply equiv- 
alent to asking whether the Gospel has any individ- 
uality. If the Gospel is characterized, as we be- 
lieve, no less by its forms and modes of thought 
than by the thoughts themselves; if its style of ad- 
dress, illustration, and enforcement is as distinctly 
marked as the subject-matter of its appeals; if it 
comes to the heart through avenues that neither 
poet nor philosopher can ever tread; then it is ap- 
parent that the preacher who proposes to be a just 
and faithful exponent of Christianity must be intel- 
lectually, emotionally, suited to his work. ‘No one, 
certainly, would expect a scientific man to use his 
mental faculties as a poet or artist. If Milton and 
Newton had employed their intellects in accordance 
with the same laws and in pursuit of the same ob- 
jects, we should never have had Paradise Lost and 
the Principia. Had Bishop Butler and Dante ob- 
served the same methods of thought and expression, 
we should not now possess the Analogy and the In- 
ferno. All of us know that a slight infusion of the 
poetic element into the metaphysical philosopher 
generally gives us the product of an erratic fancy 
and an unreliable logic. Nothing is truer of mind 
than the distinctness and jealous exclusiveness of its 
operations, whenever directed to different depart- 
ments of study. The eye might as well undertake 
the offices of the ear as for imagination to assume 
the capacity of reason; and in all other respects the 
line of individuality is not more clearly drawn be- 
tween the senses than between the operations of the 
mind in obedience to the law of adaptability. Now 
this is obvious enough in other connections. Science 
calls for the scientific mind; art requires artistic 
tastes, sensibilities, and talents. Even dissimilar 
branches of science and art demand the most marked 
peculiarities of mental organization and training. 
We have no idea that Hugh Miller would have made 
a great astronomer, nor.do we imagine that Cole- 
ridge could have written a standard history. Black- 
stone had early proclivities toward poetry, and Fos- 
ter tried teaching, but they both found out their 
mistakes and turned to fitter work. So intent is Na- 
ture on the execution of this paramount law of fit- 
ness that, by a variation in the imaginative faculty, 
she ordains one man to be a painter, another a sculp- 
tor, and a third a poet. A slight change in the 
power of the seeing eye and the constructive hand, a 
little more sensibility in the nerves of the ear and a 
fuller perception of the sense of tune, and, agreeably 
to the law, one becomes a Sir Christopher Wren, a 
second is a Thorwaldsen or a Chantrey, a third a 
Handel or Beethoven. The same truth applies to 
pulpit-mind. It is not enough that we have in the 
pulpit a mind of scope, earnestness, and power. Nor 
is it enough that we have that particular form of 
talent which distinguishes the speaker from the 
thinker, and the thinker from the writer. Not only 
does the work of the ministry demand the distinctive 
qualities of the speaking mind as different from ev- 
ery other kind of mind, but it requires an eloquence 
of its own—a mode of perceiving, stating, and ap- 
plying the great and stirring truths of the Gospel and 
a style of expression (using the word in its higher 
sense) that are sui generis to the Christian orator. 
The special vocation of the preacher is to speak to 
the conscience and to the consciousness of his hear- 
ers. Holding in his hands the violated law of God, 
he addresses the conscience as the faculty that per- 
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eeives the obligations of duty and summons the heart 
to instant and unwavering obedience. It is not the 
law as announced on the Mount of the desert, but 
that law as reannounced, confirmed, and enforced by 
Jesus Christ, that he urges on the attention and rev- 
erence of his congregation. Nor is it conscience as 
the moral instinct, with its law of nature and sensi- 
bilities to the phenomena of ordinary experience, but 
conscience as Christ’s witness, conscience under the 
probing power of the Gospel with which he deals. 
Aside, too, from conscience, in the broader realm of 
human the preacher works. What a 
world is here! What strange and shadowy memo- 
ries haunt it! What dim and indistinct visions 
float through it! What mysteries thicken and dark- 
en through all its thoughts and images! How many 
voices are here that speak in unknown tongues! 
How many fragmentary syllables as of words torn 
asunder in the strong convulsions of the spirit! How 
many yearnings that long for guidance, and prophe- 
cies that ask for fulfillment! Far down in the depths 
that the daily intercourse of life never sounds, what 
pathos sweeps its mournful music! what strains of 
a lost anthem! One can not listen without emo- 
tion to the throbs of his heart; but when he hears 
the mighty palpitation of that other heart—not of 
the flesh, but of the soul—beating its strong pulses 
against the future, an awe comes over him that si- 
lences the outward din of life, and bows his pride 
and selfishness before the tremendous realities of his 
inward being. Were we to picture a blind eagle 
soaring toward the sun, driven far upward by his 
instinct, and yet denied the sight of that orb whose 
warmth played upon his eyeball but gave no image 
of itself, we might have an emblem of the strug- 
gling, sorrowing, wrestling mind, when it is swayed 
by those mysterious visitations of thought and feel- 
ing that so often startle our consciousness. To 
that the her comes, or ought to 
come, as a divinely-sent interpreter. Weary and 
heavy-laden souls are before him—hearts bowed 
down under the pressure of sadness, and the still 
sorer pressure of conscious guilt—spirits on which 








“*The heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world” 


is resting; knowing not themselves, they know 
not his message; and understanding not the voice 
within them, they are deaf to the tones calling from 
the Cross. What a work is this, to give clearness 
and significance to the language of our better in- 
stincts! Men have been who have restored dead lan- 
guages, and evoked their meaning in living words. 
Men have given import to the hieroglyphics of Egypt, 
and in other lands the mystical inscriptions over 
temple-doors and on temple-altars have brought to 
us the fancied utterances of heathen gods; and far 
down in the ancient strata of the earth the lost dia- 
lect in which Nature used to record her expectations 
of the coming of Man, and register her hope of the 
dwelling of God within her own Paradise, has been 
deciphered. But what are these compared with the 
symbols within the heart? Where are the types 
like these? Where are there such hints, such inti- 
mations, such harbingers of things great and high, 

worthy to be known and needing to be felt as the 
familiar pulses of daily existence? None but Christ’s 
preacher can fulfill this sublime task. None but he 
can have the companionship that encircles our spir- 
its—the all-penetrating insight springing from ten- 
derness and subtlety of sympathy—the oneness with 
our toil and tears, which are essential to the noblest 


office one can perform for another; viz., giving us to 
ourselves. 
The practical problem, therefore, for the preacher 


to solve is to reach the conscience and the conscious- 
ness of his hearers. To act on these is his calling. 
To touch their secret sources, to quicken them into 
vitality, to put men in close and immediate contact 
with them, is his divine business as an embassador 
from God’s unseen court. The art of accomplishing 
this object constitutes his adaptation to the minis- 
try of reconciliation. How, then, must he speak? 
What words shall he utter? We reply, let him 
speak the language of conscience, and let him utter 
the words of consciousness. It seems hard for some 
to understand that conscience and consciousness have 
a language of their own; but these persons compre- 
hend the fact that the sense of beauty has a language 
peculiar to itself, and they are equally cognizant of 
the truth that science has its own exclusive terms. 
It would be ridiculous to have a select vocabulary, 
to be entitled “‘A Dictionary of Conscience and Con- 
sciousness,” and it is hardly possible that any of our 
readers will imagine that we are advocating such an 
intellectual romance as this would imply ; but what 
we do mean, and what we wish to urge home to the 
hearts of our ministers, is this: that addressing con- 
science and consciousness is plainly and palpably 
different from addressing the logical understanding 
and the sensuous imagination. You are not in the 
pulpit, preacher of Jesus Christ, to appeal to the 
abstract faculty of the intellect. Kant, Coleridge, 
Sir William Hamilton, can do this work. You are 
not in the pulpit to charm the sense of beauty. 
Cowper, Thomson, and Wordsworth were set apart 
for this mission. You are not in the pulpit to be a 
subtle analyst like De Quincey, to portray visible 
Nature with the rapt eloquence of Ruskin, to furnish 
abridgments, cut and fashioned to the hour, of the 
wonderful epic of Milton and the magnificent trage- 
dies of Shakspeare. The specialty and solemnity of 
your office, preacher of Jesus Christ, shuts you out 
from the powers and privileges of general intellect. 
Use your reason, imagination, understanding, and 
memory; keep your very senses busy in collecting 
images and illustrations from the external world; 
store your brain with all kinds and forms of truth 
and knowledge; but be sure that you melt and fuse 
all your treasures in the glowing furnace of a genu- 
ine pulpit-heart ; and, further, be sure that you em- 
ploy all your faculties i in one solid phalanx to act on 
and General action on 
mind is not your task. Men are not made Chris- 
tians by a wholesale business. Our moral guilt, 
with its presea@t curse and fearfully-overhanging 
judgments; the divine remedy through the atone- 
ment and mediation of the Son of God; the gift of 
the Holy Ghost, and the return of the soul to the 
favor and love of its Father in heaven—these are 
your themes, and they are to be unfolded, urged, ap- 
plied to conscience and consciousness in the spirit 
and with the language that are directly, distinctly, 
divinely adapted to their connections and bearings. 
Now we can not see why every preacher who is 
at all suited to his office can not acquire, in a greater 
or less degree, the peculiar form of mind that we 
have designated as pulpit-mind. First of all, let 
him understand that his preparation for the pulpit 
is a great work; let him take ample time and give 
ample thought to his discourse; and let him partic- 
ularly remember that it is not profound thoughts, 
logical thoughts, sublime thoughts, which are need- 








ed, but specifically and exclusively those thoughts 
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that constitute the staple of a genuine sermon. 
Just here the work of adaptation begins. Just here 
the her must sift and winnow, choose and se- 
lect, fit and adapt. Many trains of reflection, re- 
ligious in nature and tendency, calculated to give us 
grander ideas of God and to elevate our conceptions 
of humanity, are totally unsuitable to a sermon. 
The intellectual bullion can not be converted into 
the currency of the pulpit and circulated among the 
multitude. A preacher must learn the sternest sort 
of self-restraint here, and be closely watchful lest he 
mistake his own interest in truth for what is adapted 
to popular impression. If he is a man of culture, of 
select tastes, of strong biases in any given direction, 
he will be inclined to reproduce this kind of 

ality in the ministrations of the sacred desk. But 
let him beware. His private mental pleasures, his 
favorite pursuits, even in Biblical study, may be ut- 
terly at variance with his work in the pulpit. The 
first and last thing for him to feel, in the intellectual 
part of his preparation, is this, that it is not truth as 
it strikes him, but truth as suited to strike the pop- 
ular mind, differing widely from his own in point of 
strength and degree of cultivation, that he is bound 
to present. How many well-meaning preachers are 
sadly at fault in this matter! How many conclude 
most unwisely that because a train of reflection, a 
chain of argument, a novel mode of. illustration 
moves them, and perhaps overwhelms them with 
emotion, it is therefore adapted to move and over- 
whelm a popular audience! A sermon is designed 
to reach the hearer. If it is prepared with common 
honesty of purpose it is prepared for this end. A 
minister, then, is not to allow himself to seek his 
private gratification, or to set up himself as a stand- 
ard for the audience. This is ruinous to success. 
No; let him know what the popular mind is, its 
average ability, its low spirituality, its gross and 
sordid earthliness, and let him prepare his work in 
full view of the difficulties before him. Appreciat- 
ing the peculiarities of his position, alive to the 
touching tenderness of his trust, oblivious of self, 
dead to all motives not connected with his hallowed 
vocation, he will use God’s truth as God’s truth—as 
a divine instrumentality committed to human hands 
to change the hearts of men. A sermon constructed 
on these principles is not a debate with an opponent, 
not an abstract discussion, not an elegant essay, not 
@ prose poem, but simply, thoroughly, heartily, a 
sermon, speaking the language of one sinning, sor- 
Towing, struggling soul to other souls, and pouring 
forth, in warm and blessed words, the sentiments 
and feelings of a fellow-thinker and a fellow-sufferer. 
It has the everyday aspects of humanity as they are 
related to the final issues of our being, in all its 
doctrines, rebukes, exhortations, entreaties. Broad 
sympathies, large views, comprehensive truths, gen- 
erous affections, abound in all its displays of God’s 
mercy and justice. 

To place this idea more prominently and impress- 
ively before us, let us suppose a preacher reading a 
portion of one of Foster’s celebrated Essays to his 
Sabbath audience. In such an extract, we have a 
grand outgoing of thought, sustained by strength of 
style and affluence of fancy. Nor is there wanting 
that sincerity of purpose, earnestness of feeling, and 
scope of statement, which perform so important a 
part in all those profounder efforts of mind that pro- 
pose the highest instructions in written literature. 
Or, turning to a very different type of mind, let us 
imagine a preacher, filling the allotted hour of the 
Sabbath, with one of Isaac Taylor’s magnificent Es- 





says in “‘ Saturday Evening.” Here, the philosophic 
intellect. the brilliant imagination, the wide his- 
torical research, the eloquent rhetoric, the whole 
array of faculties in a profound Christian thinker, 
are found. Here, too, metaphysical science, laying 
aside its accustomed coldness, speaks to the con- 
science and affections. But who could expect these 
Essays, however well read, to move a promiscuous 
throng and answer the purposes of a preached Gos- 
pel? Vain would be any such hope. Every hearer, 
although unable to define his impressions, would in- 
stantly feel that the power of the sermon was utter- 
ly lacking. Yielding a cordial assent to the grand- 
eur of the intellectual display, and, perchance, deeply 


- | moved in those emotions that are intimately related 


to the operations of the intellect as distinguished from 
the more specific and intense feelings of the moral 
nature, he would emphatically declare that his spir- 
itual life was not invigorated, his hungerings and 
thirstings after divine truth not satisfied, as the 
preaching of the Gospel in the happiest of his Sab- 
baths has fed and nourished him. And why? The 
richest stores of truth, yea, religious truth, the won- 
ders of heavenly science, the gorgeous images of im- 
agination, are all abundantly unfolded. But the 
specific element of the sermon—the true, earnest, 
living sermon, that the heart craves—the sermon as 
something by itself and wholly remote from the fel- 
lowship of essays, discourses, orations—the staple of 
the sermor. is entirely absent. 

Such a criticism would be perfectly impartial, 
truthfully just, and beyond the reach of sophistry. 
All men are conscious that the preaching of the Gos- 
pel is, in some way, the power of God and the wis- 
dom of God. Unable they may be to express their 
precise views, but their own sure instincts teach 
them that when the strange spectacle of the God- 
Man rises before them, when all the wonderful mys- 
teries of his birth and being throng their minds, and 
when, most of all, the solitary One passes by the 
homes he had blessed, and the haunts he had hal- 
lowed, and keeps firmly on his way to Calvary and 
offers himself on the cross, they feel that these sub- 
lime truths are infinitely above all logic and argu- 
ment—above the cold formalities that men observe 
when there is no common bond between them. A 
writer is not an embassador from the court of Heav- 
en. <A mere essayist, a critical philosopher, are not 
the representatives of Christ in the proclamation of 
the Gospel. Doubtless these often do a divine 
work, but it is not the work of the ministry. 
“Go ye” into the homes of the cultivated and 
learned; ‘‘go ye” into the halls of legislation; 
‘go ye” into the lurking-places of skeptical science 
and erudite infidelity, may have been spoken by 
the voice of Providence to Christian poets such 
as Klopstock, Milton, Cowper—to Christian essay- 
ists like Sir Thomas Browne, Mackintosh, Foster, 
and Taylor—to such Christian historians as D’Au- 
bigné and Arnold of Rugby. But ‘Go ye into all 
the world” is not their commission. .The former 
class, whatever its genius, approaches men on their 
own level, while the preacher of the Gospel, sent of 
God to execute a special task, and, in theory at least, 
anointed for His glorious mission, is clothed with the 
majesty of infinite truth, and speaks in behalf of the 
ascended Christ to the world that His blood has re- 
deemed. The messenger borrows power and dig- 
nity from the message with which he is charged. 
No need has he to avail himself of the superstitions 
of men, or to arrogate claims that are inconsistent 
with the humility and self-renunciation of his office. 
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Let him be true to the spirit of his high credentials, 
and he will stand high enough in the regards and 
honors of mankind. 

If the p would acq the divine art of 
addressing the conscience and the consciousness of 
his fellow-men, he must learn it, not in the schools 
of this world, but in the school of Christ. The great 
Text-Book of the heavenly Teacher, preserving His 
discourses, and showing the manner in which He 
approached the huma:. mind and dealt with its in- 
firmities and sins, is open before him. ‘‘ Never man 
spake like this man”—words true then and true for- 
ever. But while none may hope to approximate 
His wisdom, or catch the faintest tone of His voice, 
it is the duty of the preacher to study this perfect 
model, and, so far as practicable, imitate the intel- 
lectual no less than the moral character of this great 
Minister of the Word. Now let any man calmly set 
himself to the task of studying Christ’s discourses. 
Can he escape the instant and quick-flashing convic- 
tion that he is in the presence of a new order of 
mind? Can he help feeling that, here as nowhere 
else, truth mirrors to his eye the profoundest reali- 
ties of his nature? There is a marked difference be- 
tween the Sermon on the Mount and the Parables ; 
and both these are unlike the farewell discourse to 
the disciples. But the truest and deepest unity 
pervades them all. There is a thorough humanness 
in them. Every word is born in the heart, and car- 
ries the strength of the heart to the listening ear. 
How like breathing is His language! The voice of 
familiar life, of common scenes in the household and 
abroad in the world, of daily sorrows and daily joys, 
is heard in every utterance. And why may not the 
preacher speak, in some humble measure, like his 
Master ? 

In this age of doubt and darkness whither shall 
we turn for guiding light and inspiring hopes? 
Literature is doing a great work. Philanthropy is 
reforming old abuses and securing new blessings. 
Education is becoming more and more auxiliary to 
Christianity. But the pulpit is still and forever the 
throne of the moral world; and to it men must look 
for the sceptre that rules the destinies of mankind. 





Preach the Gospel rightly, and every thing will come | 
Preach the Gospel, and skepticism, panthe- | 


right. 
ism, and heathenism will get their death-blow. 
Preach the Gospel, and the tabernacle of God shall 
indeed be with men; and its far-stretching folds, 
like a new firmament gathering the nations beneath 
its blessedness, shall be resplendent with the glory 
of Christ. 


Ghitor’s Easy Chair. 

EY have come again! This morning they 

were singing every where in the budding boughs. 

The trees are not yet in leaf; and where they are 

clustered their branches look at a distance like a mist 

of quick, delicate green. But with the first song of 

the first blue-bird or song-sparrow comes the old feel- 

ing—the old and ever new—the feeling that is the 

earliest and latest recorded in books, which keeps us 

all fresh and sweet in the midst of passion and pre- 
judice. 

All through the meadows and up and down the 
hills the birds were singing this morning. How full 
and tenderly sweet was the sound! How gently it 
fell upon the ear and the heart, too, like a warm 
south wind made audible! Twee! twee! twee! 


they chirp, they carol. Before the old psalmist ex- | 


horted them they were in full choir, and every green 
thing was praising Him in the gush of song on every 
spray. What a completion of nature! What a res- 
urrection from the long death of silence into the life 


of sound! If the song of the early birds came float- 
ing in through the open window upon a domestic 
dispute, can you not fancy it hushed in a moment— 
unconsciously rebuked by the viewless voices of God 
that fill the spring morning with music? If aman 
were stealing along to some dark deed through the 
sunlight and fresh air, can you not imagine his heart 
melted in the melodies of the birds? 

Are not the birds and the flowers upon the earth 
what the stars are in the sky? What, then, should 
we think of energetic people who climbed up some- 
how to extinguish the stars, and called it sport? 
What should we think of great lumbering louts go- 
ing about in May through the green woods and the 
gay meadows, and carefully trampling down the 
flowers? Should we not say that brutes were gen- 
tler; or, if destructive, ignorantly so? 

Will somebody please explain how it is more man- 
ly, decent, or tolerable that human beings, for whom 
this splendid spectacle of the year is unrolled—the 
earth adorned and the sky spangled—should kill the 
birds than that they should put out the stars or de- 
stroy the flowers? Is it not just as reasonable to 
walk into the garden with a long stick and whip off 
the roses from the bush, or along the brookside and 
behead the lilies, as to stumble through marsh and 
brier to pop and bang at poor little twittering birds, 
or birds of exquisite song, who, as they enjoy a more 
conscious life, so give us a more conscious enjoyment ? 

The people who do this, who make the woods and 
fields and streams a slaughter-house, do it, as Mr. 
Beecher says in his racy lecture upon the Burdens 
of Society, ‘‘for fun.” They do not even pretend 
to do more than gratify a whim of restlessness. 
Their very name shows how mean and aimless is 
the murder they do, for they are simply sportsmen. 
Your groves may be vocal with the happy robin; 
sparrows and thrushes may pour their song into your 
heart as you sit writing or reading in your room, or 
| as you wander silently in the woods. But you en- 
joy them by permission of the sportsman. You 
| may hear while you can, and thank your stars if the 
| concert of the day, in which your heart kept time 
| with the voices of the birds, is not suddenly turned 
| into a terrified whirr of hastening wings—the fright- 
| ened call of the songsters, and the sharp, angry re- 
| port of a gun in the hands of something in velveteen 

jacket and high boots, who finds it ‘‘ capital sport,” 
and is vindicating his claim to be thought a gentle- 
man by popping over little birds. 

At this very moment there are plenty of young 
| gentlemen who are feeling monstrously important 
| because they are going out for a week’s shooting. 
| Fine manly youth! Fine manly sport! Generous 

game, in which they are only less skillful than their 

| own dogs when tracking hares! It is a cheerful and 
| edifying sight! Go forth, young men, upon your 
The finest sympathies of men and of 





| noble work! 
| nature attend you! This fair green globe was graced 

with trees, and veined with brooks, and spread with 
| fields—this sky was hung, these flowers spring and 
| bloom, these birds, on every bough, lilt and sing, 
| that you may devastate the whole; silence, sound, 
| and scene, all are destroyed by you; and you prove 
| conclusively that you are no milksop or spooney. 
Undoubtedly you do. You couldn’t prove it in any 
other way. Besides, don’t you bring home the game 
for supper ? 
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There is a favorite argument against every body 
who speaks a word for the birds. It is roundly as- 
serted that men and women must live by the flesh 
of inferior animals, birds, and fish—that the univers- 
al law of nature is destruction of inferior life by the 


superior. 

Yes, but for what purpose? The anaconda swings 
himself upon the running horse, or deer, or ox, or 
rabbit, or dog, and having consumed them, for the 
support of life, rests until hunger drives him again 
to his prey; and, according to the argument, any 
other taking of life than what the necessities of life 
require is unjustifiable. Moreover, if sporting is to 
be defended on the ground of taking life to support 
life, why is snuffing out a poor little bird's life sport- 
ing, and knocking an ox on the head butchery? If 
that were the real reason, brave young gentlemen 
would cut the throats of pigs and smite mighty bul- 
locks, rather than which they would dispense with 
animal food. 

No, the dirty business of shooting birds is not to 
be defended by any argument of the necessity of 
life to life. That necessity is subserved by the 
butcher, not by the sportsman—at the shambles, 
not in the woods; and when a man takes his gun 
and game-pouch it is, first of all, his own amuse- 
ment, and not at all his bodily nourishment, that 
he has in view. The mere appearance of destroying 
life for pleasure, or even playing with a necessary 
destruction, strikes us as horrible in an animal. 
There is not a young gentleman about starting forth 
to have a little sport with the birds whose blood has 
not boiled when he has seen a cat having a little 
sport with the mice. 

Of course the complacent sportsman will fall back 
upon Izaak Walton, the honest citizen and fisher. 
Well, listen to old Izaak : 

“ These I will pass by, but not those little nimble 
musicians of the air that warble forth their curious 
ditties, with which nature hath furnished them to 
the shame of art. 

“ As first the lark, when she means to rejoice, to 
cheer herself and those that hear her, she then quits 
the earth, and sings as she ascends higher into the 
air; and having ended her heavenly employment, 
grows then mute and sad to think she must descend 
to the dull earth, which she would not touch but for 


necessity 

- How do the blackbird and throstle with their 
melodious voices bid welcome to the cheerful spring, 
and in their fixed months warble forth such ditties 
as no art or instrument can reach to? 

** Nay, the smaller birds also do their like in their 
particular seasons, as, namely, the laverock, the tit- 
lark, the little linnet, and the honest robin that loves 
mankind both alive and dead. 

*¢ But the nightingale, another of my airy creat- 
ures, breathes such sweet, loud music out of her lit- 
tle, instrumental throat that it might make man- 
kind to think miracles are not ceased. He that at 
midnight, when the very laborer sleeps securely, 
should hear, as I have very often, the clear airs, the 
sweet descants, the natural rising and falling, the 
doubling and redoubling of her voice, might well be 
lifted above the earth, and say, ‘ Lord, what music 
hast thou provided for the saints in heaven, when 
thou affordest bad men such music on earth ?’” 

Bad men! Izaak? Yes; and what proves their 
badness more conclusively than that they call it 
sport to kill those singers? What would you say 
if those saints should take to showing their saintli- 
ness by throttling the choiring cherubim? 








Nay, was it not a dove who first announced the 
restored earth to the human race? And yet the 
human race eats potted pigeons to this day! 


WELL, it is better, perhaps, that men should kill 
birds than each other. The groups that circle and 
change about the Chair are still full of excited dis- 
cussion of the terrible tragedy in Washington. The 
first impulse was an absolute justification of the 
deed, on the ground that a man who had offended 
as Mr. Key had, justly owed his life to the husband 
of the woman he had seduced. 

That first impulse is, undoubtedly, the general 
feeling still. Christendom, in many ways, is just as 
absolutely under the old Jewish practice of an eye for 
an eye, and a teoth for a tooth, as ever the Hebrews 
were. And it is not the least amazing incident in 
the bloody Washington story that many of the so- 
called religious newspapers have not hesitated to as- 
sert that what they call the curse of God upon the 
crime of adultery has fallen upon the adulterer sud- 
denly and awfully. 

Now Christian preaching is not especially the 
province of this Easy Chair, but yet as a citizen of 
a Christian commonwealth, and a Chair of ordinary 
common sense, it would like to quote certain words 
to the religious journals which think the adulterer 
was served just right, and to take a litile advice 
upon those words. 

‘*Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor and hate thine enemy. 

‘*But I say unto you, Love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you, do good to them that hate you, 
and pray for them which despitefully use you and 
persecute you.” 

Is not the spirit of these words the spirit of the 
Christian dispensation ?—and if so, ought any Chris- 
tian teacher, as such, to declare that whoever hates 
his neighbor, and shoots him who despitefully uses 
him, serves him just right, and executes upon him 
the just wrath of God? 

Also, when a woman was actually taken in adul- 
tery, and the neighbors began to stone her, and the 
same voice said, 

‘Let him that is without fault among you cast 
the first stone,” did He mean to except the people 
most interested, or did He mean that in a world 
where all are so sinful no sinner should presume to 
execute upon another sinner what he calls the justice 
of God? 

In fine, do the religious papers which virtually de- 
fend Mr. Sickles for shooting Mr. Key, on the pre- 
sumption that he was guilty, mean to say that Chris- 
tianity is only a highly-colored metaphor, and that 
Christ did not mean what he said, but meant only 
that we should be as good as we could be, without 
inconvenience to the animal and lower instincts of 
our nature? And as science in every department is 
simplified, are we to understand that the moral law 
is altered, or receive a Christian principle made easy, 
for the use of sinners? 

There is another very important view of this kind 
of justification. 

crime is committed, which, when proved, is 
reason enough for annulling the marriage bond ; and 
is justification enough in the popular sentiment for 
the immediate and violent murder of the offender. 
It is by no means an infrequent crime, but is famil- 
iar to all civilized society. 

But if society provides a sufficient penalty for the 
crime of stealing and forgery, and will not justify 
shooting the thief or forger—if society insists upon 
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judicially proving the murder, before it will allow 
violent hands to be laid upon the murderer, and then 
only with the utmost preparation, solemnity, and re- 
luctance, and despite the sober protest of grave and 
thoughtful people in the State—by what conceivable 
inconsistency has it failed to provide a proper punish- 
ment for this other crime? It justifies the murderer 
in his assault upon the vital principle of social peace, 
on the ground that the crime which he revenges it- 
self strikes at the very life of society. But is not 
society competent to its own protection? If the 
crime be so enormous and dangerous let society pro- 
vide the surest punishment, and not virtually re- 
move it out of the catalogue of crimes by not even 
frowning upon the criminal. 

For, with the most exquisite inconsistency, while 
on the one hand “society” insists that the offender 
has been served right by being shot, on the other 
hand “society” in the form of a court of law is be- 
moaning the setting of a sun at noon, drawing the 
vail of tears over ‘‘ frailty,” and adjourning out of 
respect to the memory of the dead, with its face in 
a cambric pocket-handkerchief. 

Now, how is all this? The man has committed a 
crime, or he has not. If he has not, why was he served 
right by being shot in cold blood? If he has, why 
does a court, expressly instituted to punish crime, 
adjourn out of respect to the memory of the criminal ? 

The truth is, it is not considered a crime, and 
therefore all this talk about serving him right is idle. 
Is there probably a club in Washington from which 
the knowledge of what is called his crime would 
have excluded the late Mr. Key? How many gen- 
tlemen would have declined his acquaintance—how 
many ladies would have refused to dance with him 
—how soon would the President have removed him 
from office ? 

If a man be detected picking his neighbor’s pock- 
et, or forging his name to a check for five dollars, 
or telling lies of him in a newspaper, or setting his 
hay-stack on fire, he is a criminal, and:is criminally 
punished by the law. If a man cheat at cards, or 
billiards, or be caught jockeying a neighbor, he is 
sent to Coventry and.exiled from the society of gen- 
tlemen. 

But if he destroy the happiness of a home—if he 
put a man’s and woman’s soul in peril—if he cloud a 
family with perpetual shame, and nobody’s body be 
hurt, and nobody in danger of being a penny poorer— 
he is a “gallant,” “a gay Lothario,” “‘a roué,” “a 
lady-killer,” “a dangerous fellow,” ‘‘ who knows the 
world,” and ‘‘ has had affairs,” welcome to the club, 
welcome to the ball-room ; an object of curious envy 
by young men, of curious interest among young wo- 
men. 

Bang! he isshot dead in the street ; “‘ Served him 
right,” says the Club. ‘The court will now ad- 
journ out of respect to the memory of the deceased,” 
says the Judge upon the bench. 

So long as soeiety does not consider adultery a 
crime sufficiently black to be capitally punished by 
solemn and legal execution, why does it tolerate its 
hasty and violent capital punishment? Or, if it 
forgive exasperation in the murderer in this case, 
why not in all others, where he considers his rights 
invaded? If his rights are invaded, then it is the 
duty of society to punish the invader. If they are 
not, then it is a crime in any body to punish him. 





“Dear Easy Cuair,” writes a friendly corre- 
spondent, ‘‘in your last number I observed some re- 
marks upon what you call Ledger literature. Like 
Vor. XVIIL.—No. 108.—3 H 


a good many other men who perceive that the lit- 
erary vehicle of to-day is the weekly newspaper, and 
who also observe that that vehicle must be illus- 
trated to satisfy the popular demand, I should be 
very glad to hear your opinion of the proper domain 
of an illustrated family weekly newspaper. You 
know there are at least a dozen, perhaps twenty, 
published in New York and Boston. Please give me 
your views, and in so doing you will give them to 
the million readers of Harper’s Monthly.” 

The Easy Chair complies very willingly with this 
request. Nobody can complain that the Chair has 
not always given its honest opinion of every subject 
it has discussed during the years it has stood in this 
sanctum, the centre of a busy world, with eyes, ears, 
and nerves all about it, and it will not begin to break 
that honorable rule. 

An illustrated family newspaper properly claims 
to be an illustrated history of the current times. It 
undertakes to supply its readers not only with a 
record of the course of political movements in the 
world, but of all scientific, literary, and social move- 
ments, It means to mention the prominent men 
who control the time and impart an impulse to it— 
to bring home to every man the results of remote ex- 
pleration and discovery—to show him foreign places 
and foreign life—to discuss cheerfully events in which 
we are all interested, and of which we are all talk- 
ing; and it proposes to heighten the interest and 
impression of all this varied talk by pictures of those 
men, women, places, discoveries, and events. 

Now this enterprise is not. undertaken from pure 
philanthropy any more than men embark in the 
India trade, or in cotton manufactures, or in stock 
speculations for the good of humanity at large. It 
is undertaken by the proprietor, as all other business 
is, primarily for his own pecuniary advantage, and 
then for all the other possible results. It will, there- 
fore, be conducted in the way which he thinks will 
most surely promote that advantage. 

But then every man’s character is part of his cap- 
ital, so that he can not pursue his money-making 
without regard to his reputation, upon which, in a 
degree, that very money-making depends. If, for 
instance, the India merchant connives at the Coolie 
trade, there will be plenty of people who will decline 
to deal with him, and the merchant will, therefore, 
calculate whether, in the first place, he can make as 
much money by losing their good opinion and con- 
tinuing the trade; and, secondly, whether, even if 
he can do so, life would not be pleasanter to him with 
a little less money and the good opinion of his friends 
and the world. 

The object of the merchant, then, who engages in 
the illustrated family newspaper will be to make the 
most money he can, consistently with retaining an 
honorable character, and the general conviction that 
he understands the peculiar respensibility he has as- 
sumed. 

That is to say, he admits at-once that, although 
he proposes to give an illustrated history of the 
times, yet he also proposes to-exereise his discretion 
in deciding what events he will: select, since it is 
impossible to give them all: A subscriber, for in- 
stance, might say to him, “‘ Look here! you prom- 
ised to furnish me with illustrations of the history 
of to-day, and yesterday my next. neighbor, in a 
frenzy, seized a butcher's knife and. disemboweled 
his entire family—a wife, five daughters, seven sons, 
three maid-servants, a man, a boy, and the baker, 
who happened to be in the kitchen. He then hung 





himself out of his third-story window. The whole 
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town is ringing with it. It is an immense event. 

Here is prospectus—you promised an illustrated 
soeenh dia tay I demand at least ten pictures of 

the Sahendien from different points of view.” 

To this the proprietor would. doubtless reply: 
‘*My dear Sir, I did promise you an illustrated pa- 
per of current events; but I promised in the same 
breath a Samily paper. Now what is a family pa- 
per? Is it not ono which may be willingly ‘read, 
and studied, and looked at by the entire family with- 
out injury? Is it not a paper which any parent 
may toss among his children, and say, ‘Here, girls 
and boys, here’s the Weekly. I have not looked at 
it, but let me see it when you have done with it.’ 
Is it not a paper which the parent is not obliged to 
inspect carefully when it comes through the mail, 
er when he buys it of a boy, to make sure that it 
will not poison the minds or imaginations of his chil- 
dren—to assure himself that its stories are not pru- 
rient, nor its illustrations such as to fill the young 
fancy with fearful or improper images ? 

“Ts not that a family paper? Well, then, how 
could I excuse myself to the parents who buy my 
paper if I sent into their homes next Saturday the 
representations of this horrid butchery with which, 
as you say, the town rings? How could it possibly 
amuse or instruct anv body? What could it grat- 
ify but the most morbid and prurient appetite for 
crude horrors? What would any honest father or 
mother do but fling the paper into the fire at once? 
And what should I be doing but pandering to the 
same diseased curiosity and bestial appetite which 
sends people by thousands to stare and gloat at a 
hanging? My impetuous friend, I should have one 
account in this matter to settle with my fellow-men, 
as a citizen, and another with my God, as a man. 
And even if my fellow-men allowed that a man who 
pandered to such tastes could be a good citizen, I am 
pretty sure that my God would hardly allow me to 
pass for a good man. 

“ Besides, when I promised to furnish an illustrat- 
ed record of the time, I did not promise to give every 
thing—which is impossible—but to make selections ; 
and those selections must depend upon my self-re- 

t and conscience. You say your neighbor in a 
fit of frenzy disemboweled his family. Yes; but at 
the same time the good old clergyman of my parish, 
ripe in years and virtue, softly sank away into his 
last sleep, surrounded by his family, whom his sweet 
humility consoled as it stole the sting from death. 
Of the two scenes I choose to represent that; and I 
might choose to illustrate neither. 

‘© You will please to remember that the publisher 
of an illustrated family paper has a character to 
maintain as a man, and a country to serve as a citi- 
zen, as well as a fortune to make as a merchant. I 
have the honor to be, Sir,” etc., etc., ete. 

*¢ Yes”—we can hear that incredulous subscriber 
muttering to himself—‘‘ Yes, that’s all very fine, 
about your duties and responsibilities, and your coun- 
try, and your family friendships and reputation, and 
the deuce knows what about decency, and pruriency, 
and pandering. I don’t know any thing about princi- 
ple, but I do know that it would pay to put in the dis- 
emboweling ; especially if you just colored the blood 
on the under-clothes, and gave a picture of the FATAL 
KnirF, with great clots of gore upon it, and a piece 
of the wife’s apron sticking to it. ‘Pon my soul, 
Sir, the sale would be something immense! I do 
believe you could push off nine hundred thousand | 


| chant. 





that a piece of the petticoats of the ‘murdered young 
ladies will be presented to every body who pur- 
chases a copy of the paper !’” 

Why, yes; so he might. But if an illustrated 
paper chose to give accurate pictures of incidents 
that are a constant part of current history in every 
city in the world, it might sell an incredible number 
of copies, and it would give away the character of 
the proprietor gratis. The proceeding would be in- 
decent, but the paper would unquestionably sell, and 
the proprietor could truly say that he was only il- 
lustrating the life of the day. 

Would not any honest man rather say, ‘‘ No, no! 
I can afford not to publish a paper, but I can not af- 
ford to lose the respect of all generous and thought- 
ful men.” 

For nobody is bound to publish a paper; but ev- 
ery body is bound to preserve and promote public 
decency and morality. 

Precisely the same argument holds against the 
elaborate reports of trials for licentious crimes, with 
which the daily papers fill their columns; and, 
when reproved, turn round with such deprecating 

an that their mission is to 
give the news; and that so long as people are not 
all fabulous innocent swains and shepherdesses, so 
long the news will sometimes be naughty. 

Now, it is one thing to give the news, and a ve 
different one to devote columns to the details of a 
trial whose sole interest is its pruriency. And itisa 
very ludicrous and absurd thing for the paper which 
consciously and deliberately does this to make mon- 
ey, and which every body knows to be acting from 
that motive—a very ludicrous and asinine thing to 
roll up its eyes and talk about public instruction and 
warning to youth! Why are not the innumerable 
trials every day occurring served up with the same 
unctuous detail? Is it only necessary to warn youth 
against licentiousness? Would the adultery trials 
be printed in such high colors if they injured the sale 
of the paper? Would the news, and the warning, 
and the public instruction, hold their own against a 
reduced demand? 

The virtue of the fourth estate is very great. 
That part of the world must be deaf which does not 
believe it. But such tremendous virtue! Come, 
come; any thing in reason. 

The result of the whole is, that the proprietor of 
an illustrated family paper is like every other mer- 
He uses his discretion as to what, where, 
and how, he will sell. A confectioner does not cease 
to be such because he refuses to sell a certain kind of 
candy which is very much in demand and known to 
be poisonous. He says he prefers not to injure other 
people. ‘‘Yes,” say other people, ‘‘but we know 
what we are about. We will take the risk of inju- 

-” “All very likely,” replies the confectioner ; 
‘*but arsenic is arsenic, and you shall not buy it of 
me. You may take the risk of your being injured 
by what I ought not to do; but I don’t believe you 
will take the risk of my being injured by it. If I 
sell you a little arsenic in my sugar-candy now, by- 
and-by I shall put a little strychnine in it; and then 
alittle more. No, thank you: I am a confectioner, 
but I am a man; I have candy, not conscience, to 
sell !” 

The friendly correspondent will not have much 
difficulty in comprehending the opinion of the Easy 
Chair upon the subject of illustrated family news- 
| papers. They are almost indispensable. The facil- 
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rate which they supply—all these make them uni-| jects. For they do most wisely 


versal and welcome visitors. Parents will judge of | 
them as of all other visitors. If they find them 
honest, active, interesting, intelligent, and enter- 
taining, they will ask them to call whenever they 
come to town. If they find them coarse, brutal, 
debasing, licentious, the parents may meet them 
in their offices and in rai cars, to gratify their 
prurient tastes; but they will despise the visitor 
tflat panders to them, and those who made him a 
pander. 





In the late month of March there was a great 
deal of excitement in Boston because some of the 
scholars at a public school, who were Roman Cath- 
olics, had been punished for refusing to read the 
Ten Commandments according to the Protestant 
version. 

Let us for 4 moment put the boot on the other 
leg. Suppose a boy had been whipped in a public 
school in Boston or New York for declining to repeat 
a Paternoster, or to say an Ave Mary—suppose a 
boy whose parents were of the prevailing Unitarian 
faith in Boston had declined to join in an ascription 
to the Trinity—what a re-echoing row-de-dow we 
should have had! 

But there is no more reason in requiring a Romish 
boy to say the Ten Commandments as they are trans- 
lated by Protestants than in insisting that the Prot- 
estant boy shall say Paternosters. The citizens of 
Boston, whether Romish or Protestant, pay taxes to 
support schools in which their children are to be 
taught reading, writing, grammar, arithmetic, and 
such other branches of human science as may be de- 
termined. But the Methodist does not agree to 
have his child exposed to Presbyterian influences ; 
nor the Unitarian to have his liable to be—as he 
deems it—perverted to Episcopacy; nor does the 
Romish parent mean to expose his child to the dan- 
ger of Protestantism. They pay for entirely other 
and different purposes, And any religious instruc- 
tion (of course we do not mean the moral law) is 
just as impertinent as it would be for a Sunday- 
school teacher to instruct his class in Comparative 
Anatomy. 

It is a good thing that children should have all 
kinds of instruction. 
devote the school-hours to the practice of gymnas- 
tics with his pupils, on the ground—which is unde- 
niable—that exercise of the abdominal muscles is a 
good thing for children. So it is—but the parent 
chooses to select his gymnasium and teacher. He 
pays the other man to teach his children grammar. 
It is a good thing that there should be muslin cur- 
tains over the windows—but what would the head 
of the house say to a plumber called in to repair the 
water-works who should undertake to regulate the 
curtains ? 

As long as we allow perfect liberty of conscience 
and of worship, so long we shall have to confess that 
the Protestant Bible is to the Romanist a Protestant 
religious book, and, as such, not justly to be imposed 
upon his children in the public schools. We may 
insist upon it that it ought not to be a Protestant 
book—that our translation is better than the Romish 
—and soon. But we might as well say grace over 
the whole barrel at once, and insist upon it that peo- 
ple ought not to be Romanists. Why are we to de- 
cide for them any more than they for us? 

Certainly the only fair, the only honorable way is 
to grant that in institutions for specific scientific pur- 
poses there shall be no intrusion of doubtful sub- 


and Christignly who 
practice what John Wesley preached in his famous 
sermon upon the Catholic spirit : 

“*T dare not, therefore, presume to impose my 
mode of worship upon any other. I believe it is 
truly primitive and apostolical ; but my belief is no 
rule for another. I ask not, therefore, of him with 
whom I would unite in love, ‘ Are you of my Church, 
of my congregation? Do you receive the same form 
of Church government, and allow the same Church 
officers with me? Do you join in the same form of 
prayer wherein I worship God?’ I inquire not, ‘Do 
you receive the Supper of the Lord in the same pos- 
ture and manner that I do?’ Nor whether, in the 
administration of Baptism, you agree with me in ad- 
mitting sureties for the baptized, in the manner of 
administering it, or the age of those to whom it 
should be administered. Nay, I ask not of you (as 
clear as I am in my own mind) whether you allow 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper at all. Let all these 
things stand by: we will talk of them, if need be, at 
a more convenient season. My only question, at 
present, is this: ‘Is thine heart right, as my heart 
is with thy heart ?’” 





Tue Easy Chair must say a word, and but a word, 
to the many correspondents who have been so long 
waiting. Let it be understood that it is almost al- 
ways impossible to print the letters—although they 
are often welcome and suggestive. 





—L.C., of Columbia, California, sends a poem for 
the New Year, which arrives a little late. 





—Bett, Alexandria, Virginia, thinks the story, 
‘¢ What was it ?” in the March number, “ horrible!” 
Such things, she declares, prevent sleeping. We 
should think it highly probable, especially if they 
fall very heavily. 





—F. C., Ross, Ohio, insists that Thackeray, in 
‘¢ The Virginians,” has made Dr. Franklin Postmas- 
ter-General twenty years too soon. 





—A friend in Chicago, who greatly admires 


| Thackeray, complains that in his account of Brad- 
But no teacher has a right to | 


dock’s defeat, in “‘ The Virginians,” he is unjust to 
the Colonial troops, and makes no proper mention of 
the efforts of Washington in covering the retreat. 
The whole burden of the day, he contends, fell upon 
the Colonial troops, and Washington, as aid-de- 
camp. 





—M. L. B., Rome, New York, is informed that 
the Easy Chair has lighted his cigar with “‘ St. Syl- 
vester’s Eve.” 





—M. M., Louisville, Kentucky. 
spectfully declines ‘‘ Petty Cares.” 


The editor re- 





—The Easy Chair sincerely thanks the Rev. D. 
W., of Covington, Kentucky, for his letter, which 
has remained a year unacknowledged! 





—GeErMAN, Northwest, Missouri, complains that 
a sketch called ‘‘A Christmas in Hamburg,” in the 
Magazine for February, does injustice to his coun- 
trymen. The Easy Chair differs; for while there is 
a little humorous exaggeration in the article, there 
is no attempt to throw ridicule upon the Germans ; 
and the effect of the sketch upon the American 





reader is to show how the German is a simple and 
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good-hearted, and, if not a very brilliant, yet a very 
enjoyable people. 


—Miss Murr, of Lynchburg, has eaten a philo- 
pena with a gentleman, and is to give him a book. 
What shall she give him? asks Miss Muff. Sup- 
pose we say the Works of John Calvin, in fifty vol- 
umes—or the Poems of L. E. L., in one volume. 





—Detra, New York, speculates upon “‘ the great 
problem of Utilitarian Education.” Yes, dear Sir, 
but this is an Easy Chair! Thanks for the letter. 





—V. C. sends from California an article upon Old 
Bachelors, and is glad he was married before women 
married for establishments, etc. When were you 
married, venerable Sir? 





—J. P. R., Bridgewater, Massachusetts, is thank- 
ed for his ‘‘ Fantoccini Boy,” for whom, however, the 
Easy Chair finds no room. 





—So with F. G., Starkville, and the ‘‘ Paragraph 
on the Seasons,” which the Easy Chair has kept, in 
hope. 

—AwxntE D., Philadelphia, sends a little transla- 


tien of “‘ The Professor of Signs.” But the conceit 
is as old as Rabelais, who is fond of it. 


———_ 





—Lw3a, New York, who thanks the Easy Chair 
for what it said in February about unfortunate wo- 
men, will understand how grateful her commenda- 
tion is. For the privilege of this Chair is that it 
speaks not for one, but for many. 


Our Forvign Bureau. 


T the Bourse people talk of the war; on the 
street-corners people talk of the war; in the 
papers people talk of the war; and before this reach- 
es the eye of our far-away readers, it is not impossi- 
ble or improbable that people may be fighting out 
the war upon the newly-springing rice-fields of Lom- 
bardy. There are rich and tenderly beautiful scenes 
on those fields of Upper Italy in this April of the 
year. Wide orchards of mulberry-trees, with soft, 
velvety, budding tufts of leaves that week after 
week unroll and stretch out into a thousand barbed 
points of shining greenness; there are long lines of 
poplars and of lindens, with vines hanging in lux- 
uriant festoons from tree to tree; there are broad 
canals of silvery water, whose banks are so old, and 
so grassy, and so knotted with coppices of gnarled 
shrubs that they look like straight rivers which God 
himself laid down; there are grain patches (the rice 
chiefest), that have an emerald hue, and that in this 
time are just tall enough to take their first wave in 
the spring wind, and to carry it and repeat it in em- 
erald ripples till the eye loses it in the shadow of 
some April cloud; there are old Lombard towns that 
steal upon you unsuspiciously as you hurtle over the 
shaded roads, and presently awe you with the gaunt, 
grim masonry of some old presiding Lombard tower ; 
there are hills that are steeped in a misty violet color 
until you bear down among them and find gray olive 
orchards, and white spires of churches, and bald faces 
of limestone cliff, and patches of heather which, in 
August, will be all purpled with downy bells’ of 
bloom ; there are lakes so calm, so tranquil, with such 
soft wooded shores that it seems as if you might talk 
across its whole reach to the people who live yonder 











in the white country-house upon the farther bank, 
and which is ile, and balcon, and 
rounded window—in the middle of the lake. And 
then, far away, so far that a long day’s drive will 
not change the violet tint into the green and gray 
of near mountains, are jagged outlines that may be 
jutting spurs of Alps or Apennines—full of wealth 

of Carrara marble, full of old memories of battle per- 
haps, full of glorious beauty always. 

But on the highways, as you pass, there meet y8u 
companies of soldiers, who wear white coats and 
speak a foreign language. In every town you enter 
these foreign people demand your passport, and every 
where they look defiance upon the humbled, wan 

try who possess the land, and who till it with 
doubt and trembling. Plodding faithfully about all 
the lesser villages, since their daily bread depends 
on their labor; but having those who represent their 
griefs and their hopes in the little knots that gather 
about the church-doors or the street-corners of the 
towns; having others who represent their griefs 
loudly in the Government Chambers of Piedmont; 
and others, again, who spend sympathy, loudly but 
vainly, wherever freedom is loved or oppression de- 
tes 

Do we forget our great Imperial sympathizer, 
Louis Napoleon? No: there is no forgetting him; 
for say what we will of his oath-breaking (which 
every Revolutionist virtually does), he makes a 
large part of the present European fermentation in 
respect of oppressed Italy. Those who are greatest 
foes to him, by reason of his despotic action, by rea- 
son of his curtailment of all liberty of the press, are 
ready with arguments to show that his apparent 
sympathy is only matter of policy—that he would 
instigate a war for the sake of putting his own lim- 
itations to German rule as well on the Rhine as in 
Lombardy—that he is only a selfish, managing des- 
pot, eager to use any outcry of oppressed humanity 
for the sake of extending and magnifying his influ- 
ence. 

And shall we who see him (or seem to see him) 
day after day, driving out from yonder archway of 
the Tuileries palace, accompanied by that lovely- 
faced Empress of his—shall we join in the cry of 
those revolutionists who have just now put forth 
their manifesto in London, as representatives of the 
Liberal interest of Europe, declaring him utterly 
outcast, and a fit subject for assassination? Shall 
we adopt what Felix Pyatt says, and believe that 
we might achieve glorious martyrdom by slaying 
the Emperor? 

Let us keep in mind that if there be a meanness 
in despotism there may be meanness in the foils to 
despotism ; and if history shall declare that Louis 
Napoleon sought only personal aggrandizement, at 
the sacrifice of honor and of truth, let it also brand, 
as they deserve to be branded, those members of the 
Revolutionary Committee of London who, at safe 
distance themselves, counseled covertly the furtive 
assassination of the Emperor. 

But all this has nothing to do with the question 
we have started—how far the French Emperor sym- 
pathizes with the oppressed people of Italy? Over 
and over we are taught that a man’s active human- 
ities may lie a long way from his home; that he 
may be capricious and tyrannical in his family, and 
yet be the source of certain outgoing charities that 
spend themselves on very distant objects—charities 
that are open to more or less of suspicion, without 
doubt—and yet shall we ignore them, or accept 
them as a certain Providential compensation for 
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re tyranny? At best, or at worst, character is 

riddle, and must have crooked readings to inter- 
pa its harmonies, and its balance of bad against 
the good. It is not inconceivable that a man who 
should deny to Paris thinkers the liberty to utter 
their thought, and who should keep the iron barb 
of exile thrust into such a warm heart as Victor 
Hugo’s, should subscribe liberally to the plaintive 
beggarhood of Lamartine, and worry himself into a 
Quixotic exaltation of championship when the proud 
Teutonic master of Hapsburg tramples so ruthlessly 
as he does upon the Ifberties of a hopeful and excit- 
able nation. 

It must be remembered too, that Louis Napoleon, 
with all his harshnesses of rule, is very boastful and 
observant of certain democratic formulas, such as 
wide voting; and observant, too, of certain demo- 
cratic prejudices in favor of new-made men, such as 
Pelissier, and Walewski, and Persigny, whom he 
loves to thrust, with a bitter kind of insistance, upon 
the mouldy aristocratic prejudices of England: and 
all these democratic formulas and democratic obsti- 
nacies of his are nowhere so spurned as in the high 
Court of Hapsburg; nowhere so contumeliously ig- 
nored as in the Austrian Government of Italy. 

Why not admit, then, that Louis Napeleon may 
have sympathies with the Lombards? The sympa- 
thies may not, indeed, spring from the purest source 
—not from an earnest and instinctive detestation 
of wrong; but surely it may be admitted that even 
our imperturbable and silent Emperor may have 
some fellow-feeling and hearty indignation for the 
sufferings of that crippled people of Lombardy with- 
out reckoning him a saint or a philanthropist. Be- 
lieving all the harm of him that we know, why 
ignore the possibility of any accidental humane in- 
tent? 

But a far larger reason for Louis Napoleon’s coy 
insistance upon this Italian matter is his dread of 
the revolutionary tendencies of Italy. No man bet- 
ter than he knows that while that harsh handling 
ef Vienna is upon the cities of Milan, and Verona, 
and Venice, and Padua, that the explosive revolu- 
tionary power of the peninsula is gaining force and 
a terribly-dangerous intensity by confinement. He 
knows that a liberalism which Austria will not grant 
is.the only safety-valve. He can well afford to direct 
that explosive force toward the old myth of Italian | 
unity ; and would rejoice to see the Southern spirit 
of rev olution converted into Piedmontese loyalty. 

Every year that the students of Padua are nar- 
rowed to the discussion of only barren dogmas— 
every year that fresh young minds in Brescia and 
Mantua are cramped and clogged and feyered with 
their weary and aimless unrest—every year that a 
Poerio wears dungeon fetters, is a year "full of up- 
springing protests against absolutism every where. 
Mazzini and his men know this; and they know 
further, that any imperial leadership i in Italy just | 
now will be fatal to present republican dreams. 

Shall poor Lombardy endure meekly, hoping those | 
dreams may come true; or shall she batter away for | 
more breathing space, even at the risk of achieving | 
something for royalty? It seems to us, looking on 
from this near stand-point, that no humane man can 
have a doubt as to how that question should be an- 
swered. 

And England—whose sympathy with oppressed 


nationalities is oftentimes so bold and free, whose | 


anti-slave-trade-ism is so persistent and authorita- 
tive, whose earnest liberalism is at times so radiant 
and demonstrative—what says England ? 





England is doing a capital business in these times ; 
there is a night and day hum through all her great 
manufactories ; she can not pile down her ships with 
goods enough for the new-opened regions of India; 
and shall we worry this fine merchant, who is coin- 
ing money, with pestering talk about those shiftless 
Lombards and Venetians? 

What says England now, when more than ever 
before there is occasion and opportunity to teach 
Austria, by brave and swift words, that she is doing 
a most damnable work there in Italy, and should 
have done with it for aye? What says she to lit- 
tle chivalrous Piedmont, whose sympathies are fast 
bubbling up into fierce, wild overflow; which little 
Piedmont she has so long petted and patted, and fos- 
tered all those liberal sympathies that now challenge 
humanity every where? 

Why England, piling down her ships with Stock- 
port cottons, says, ‘‘ Don’t, pray, interrupt us, gen- 
tlemen ; it’s a very silly thing to fight. And then, 
Louis Napoleon is an ambitious mad-cap; who 
knows what will come of it all? Besides, there are 
the treaties, and the Lombards are, after all, used to 
this sort of thing.” 

It is only Doctor Antonio again, who, by his kind- 
ness and his suffering and his faith, has won some 
warm hearts here and there; and if he presumes so 
much upon the warm-heartedness as to count it an 
enduring lien of fellowship, is presently met by some 
brutal baronet who kicks him out of all communion 
with an oath. 

The Italians are a sentimental people, and the 
English are a practical people; and what right have 
sentimental people to blubber out their griefs in the 
ears of practical people? 

Savoyard finds his brother Lombard imprisoned 
in his own house, and allowed scant breathing-place 
and no liberty. 

He says this is infamous, and he sets about find- 
ing what help he can to thrust away this foreign in- 
terloper. He is not strong enough to do it by him- 
self, but his cousin Paris has given a half promise 
of assistance. Liberal England says, “‘ It’s true this 
Lombard is in a bad way; but we won't help him, 





| and we won't help the Sav oyard relieve him, because 
| (who knows ?) perhaps this Savoyard only wants to 
take possession; besides which, this cousin Paris is 
| a subtle fellow, and possibly means to get a share 
| himself. Upon the whole, we don’t know what we 
can do, except to send down old Lord Cowley, and 
give our compliments to Francis Joseph, and ask 
| him if he won’t be so good as to take his grip off 
the throat of those poor devils in Italy, for a Jittle 
while?” 
| If liberty and union are secured to North Italy in 
ion days, there will be no commemorative col- 
umn to Lord Derby—whatever may be decreed to 
Napoleon, or Emanuel, or Garibaldi. 
| And now let us leave our prognostics, and our 
' office musings, and slip away suddenly for a fast 
| drive into Piedmont, and a glance at its chief city 
jand its chief man. There will be many travelers 
upon that road before many months go ‘by. It is 
| not along one; forty-eight hours, or thereabout, will 
take us fairly to Turin; and we have a mountain to 
climb upon the way. A little portmanteau, a spy- 
lass, a passport, a note-book, and perhaps a buffet 
de poche, are all we need. Lyons is in the track, 
and we swim over the road from Paris thither as if 
wings carried us. Fortifications of Paris, hewn 
| stone and grassy rampart, outlying houses, glimpses 
| of river — Seine or Yonne— shining domes, among 
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which the Invalides and Pantheon are chiefest, slip 
out of sight behind us; poplars, scattered villages, 
long white streaks of road, where asses with pann- 
iers jog on; brown lanterns of churches ; sheep lying 
under trees; copses, pollards, still water; men in 
blue shirts; plains, poplars, copses, pollards, still 
water again; is there any other way of describing 
French landscape—such French landscape as lies be- 
tween Paris and Lyons (saving always the mountain 
— as you approach Chalons, and so go over into 
ly wine, where lie Beaune, and 
Micon, and the yellow front of the Céte d'Or)? 

Who, except the silk buyers, stops at Lyons? 
Who should, with Savoy and Savoyards and the 
wild drive of the Mont Cenis in prospect? Would 
you, who live in the West, have some picture of the 
wild drive of Mont Cenis? Follow us, then, through 
pleasant Savoy villages that have their meadows, 
their brooks, their fringing fir-woods, and their tall- 
hatted idlers ; follow us through rough-paved courts 
of Savoyard inns, reeking with strange medley of 
smells ; follow us to the stout deal tables of small 
hostelries, where boiled chamois meat is smok- 
ing, while fresh horses are put to the lumbering 
carriage in which we are to pass the mountain. 
Fir-trees, and orchards, and walnut groves beyond 
the villages, and rising country more broken, and 
with brooks that have wrought ravines, and have 
no longer pleasant margins of meadow ; rising and 
toiling by solitary houses, where waiting grooms 
stand ready with fresh teams; a yoke of oxen at- 
tached in front of the horses, and the ascent becomes 
serious. Zigzagging beside precipices; seeing your 
road of two hours back grown into.a merest foot- 
path; curses, in rolling, mellifluous Italian, out of 
the mouth of the Savoyard postillion mingling with 
the tramp and the clamp of horses, oxen, and car- 
riage; while peaks to the right and to the left of 
you; the grass grown thin and juiceless, and only 
heather, or lichens, or perhaps an Alpine rose; a 
barn-like, gaunt stone house, with narrow windows, 
which is a hospice, and they tell you the summit is 
reached. March-like winds whistle around you, 
carrying stray snow-flakes and sharp chills. Then 
comes a long and swift zigzag descent; yorf shud- 
der at the turnings—that mad postillion is so reck- 
less! Rocky, barren valleys at first, and then qui- 
eter and greener ones; and precipices, and clatter- 
ing hoof-falls, and the smack of the postillion’s whip, 
and air warmer and warmer (will he overset us in 
this mad speed of his around the zigzags?), and hot 
sunshine blazing yellow on far-off cliffs of limestone, 
and rosy sunshine on all the snow-peaks northward 
and eastward; zigzag.on zigzag; the leaders are 
positively in a gallop; and you could toss your hat 
into the valley-bottom, where a white brook (fed 
from glaciers high up) sparkles and flashes through 
the firs; warmer and warmer, and sight of gray ol- 
ive orchards, and suddenly a great plain, so soft un- 
der the April haze, and with such mellowness of 
tone that you know it to be Italy. 

We reckon nothing more until we are set down 
under the arcade of the Hotel Feder at Turin. A 
mouldy room in the front of the house; a window 
that looks out upon the old palace square. It is not 
the King’s home we see, but an old palace, belong- 
ing to a period when palaces were half castles—a 
quaint, homely affair, with only a picture-gallery 
that is worth seeing about it; and in this gallery 
(if it were worth your while to look in) some of the 
rarest works of Albano that you can see any where. 
It is a large square under your window, the palace 











occupying the centre, the pavement scrupulously 
clean, and under the:surrounding houses an arcade 
like those of Bologna or of Rivoli. 

And if we ramble about under this arcade (as we 
shall after a quiet dinner, wetted with a flacon of 
the wine of Asti) we shall find old booksellers with 
quaint editions of old Italian poets, with song-books, 
with portraits of Italian patriots; and we shall see 
knots of men talking here and there, and soldiers 
passing, from time to time, with a hurried and busi- 
ness-like air, as if war were astir. And if you listen 
to talk (having ear for the @olcezza meravigliosa), 
you will hear brave and heated words about Cavour, 
and Marmora, and Verona, and the Austrians; very 
much doubt of England, perhaps; somewhat of 
France; but none at all of Italian capability and 
Italian ‘destiny. 

There are fewer marks of antiquity than a stran- 
ger of the West might look for in the city of Turin; 
there are streets of modern largeness, long vistas of 
houses of uniform architecture, and great array of 
columns and of artistic foppery. 

King Emanuel (easy to be seen in or 
on horseback) might be a ‘‘ good fellow” at your 
club; not intellectual of look; but ease-loving, and 
with | great stock of bonhomie. 

The Count Cavour, however, is the man who will 
be looked after with most interest; and he may be 
seen any day in the Piedmontese Chamber. Not 
fifty yet, and a man of middle height, wearing spec- 
tacles, and somewhat of sarcastic, keen expression 
about the mouth that might remind one of M. 
Thiers. 

We go on to quote from a careful observer : 

“ The Count has all the carelessness and self-con- 
fidence of a man born to a considerable fortune, and 
to whom power is not a means of insuring respect, 
but of employing his talents in the service of his 
country. At the Chamber, on ordinary occasions, 
the First Minister of Piedmont somewhat resembles 
the intendant of a rich family giving a plain and 
simple account of his stewardship. He seems, when 
speaking, to be conversing with such or such a mem- 
ber, such or such a party, and gives, in the most un- 
ornamental style possible, explanations of his views 
or conduct, always listened to with interest. Being 
a man really well versed in every thing relative to 
government, and particularly to what concerns Pied- 
mont, he is always ready to provoke discussion in 
order to explain every thing clearly. In the Pied- 
montese Chamber the deputies, in general, speak 
from their places, and the Ministers reply in the 
same manner. The Ministerial bench, which is of 
a circular form, is placed opposite the tribune, as it 
is in Franée, with the back turned to the assembly. 
Count de Cav our, sitting carelessly with one leg over 
the other, seeing and hearing every thing, has all the 
appearance of attending to nothing. But should any 
thing be said which relates to him personally, or to 
his department, he is up in a moment, and fixes a 
magnetizing look on some unfortunate deputy, ap- 
pears to address him alone, and to crush him with 
his arguments. At other times he becomes ani- 
mated, turns to one side, then to the other, and 
cries, gesticulates, and almost menaces. . And when 
an opposition member has spoken, and at the mo- 
ment when a vote is about to take place, the Presi- 
dent of the Council hurries about the assembly, sup- 
porting one waverer, enlightening another, and ral- 
lying his partisans by his attitude and gesture, like 
a general bringing up his squadrons. But when the 
subject is a really serious one, and when the Count 
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has to ascend the tribune, he is no longer the same 
man. His phrases then become studied, and his 
voice sonorous; his ideas are brought forward with 


order ; his oratorical gestures are united with a well- 
depicted emotion ; the statesman unvails himself to 
the full extent of his views; and the transfiguration 
is complete and worthy of admiration.” 

In full sight of Turin (and a magnificent view 
may be had from the old convent yard, a mile from 
the city) is a jagged horizon outline of snow-capped 
mountains — snow-capped, at least, as late as this 
month of April—and the wind from thence comes 
down at nightfall so piercing and keen that in our 
room of the Hotel Feder we have kindled a blazing 
fire of fagots. Bartolomeo has brought in a pann- 
ier full of sticks and placed it by the hearth; he 
has given, besides, a dish of good English tea, and a 
curiously twisted tea-cake, which Mr. Murray tells us 
can not be found outside of the Piedmontese capital. 

Bartolomeo is of a talking humor; and we en- 
courage him. ‘* Would Signor like to see the Egyp- 
tian collection, a very curious one; mummies, Sig- 
nor, nobody knows how many centuries old, that 
have their own hair, and faces, and eyeballs—una 
meraviglia, Signor?” (And so it is, to be sure; for 
we see it afterward—hair, and dried skin, and plump 
full hand, of some old Pharaoh’s handmaid or daugh- 
ter.) But Bartolomeo is encouraged to talk poli- 
tics; he has fears of being drafted for the wars. 

‘What wars may those be, Bartolomeo?” 

‘* Ah, Signor, the wars with the Austrians—the 
beasts: we shall drive them out of Italy, Signor. 
It is just.” 

‘* And you fear to go to such war?” 

“Fear! we don’t know that word when the war 
comes; but /a mic madre, a mother, eccola, Signor, 
she lives yonder, poor, and no one to help her only 
Bartolomeo.” 

So he talks, while the fagots crackle, and the 
harsh night-wind whistles under the arcades and | 
around the walls of our new home in Turin. 

Candles are burning beside the tea-tray, and Bar- 
tolomeo has brought up a fresh number of our gos- 
sipy friend Galignani. 

A new opera by Felicien David; and what do we 
hear of it? Let us read: 

“The scene is laid in the city of Herculaneum, 
almost 0:1 the eve of its destruction, but then flour- 
ishing in all its glory under Olympia (Mme. Borghi- 
Mamo), sister of Nicanor, the proconsul of Grecia 
Magna, whom he has invested with royal authority, 
and who has been crowned at Rome. The first scene 
discloses the palace of the Queen with a crowd of 
courtiers and populace displaying the various cos- 
tumes of the Asiatics, Greeks, and Latians who peo- 
pled this ancient Grecian colony now fallen under 
the Roman sway. Two Christians have been seized 
by the people in the act of praying, and are dragged 
before the authorities for condign punishment. These 
are Helios (Roger), an Eastern prince who has em- 
braced the new faith, and the other Lelia (Mme. 
Gueymard), his affianced bride. Olympia, who is a 
kind of incarnation of the spirit of Astarte, resolves 
to reconvert Helios from his new religion and com- 
mences a scene of seduction in which she is but too 
successful; he abandons his promised bride and be- 
comes a slave to the beauty of Olympia. We are 
next transported to a sombre valley, with barren 
rocks surmounted by a rude crucifix, where the per- 
secuted Christians assemble to worship, but they are 
dispersed by Nicanor and his soldiery. The chief, 





her, and, being rejected, is about to employ force, 
when the cross is suddenly lighted up with electric 
fire, and a thunder-bolt strikes the ravisher to the 
earth. These unlooked-for miracles seemed to create 
much surprise among the spectators, which was not 
at all decreased when they beheld a rocky tumulus 
open like the crater of Vesuvi ius, and no less a per- 
sonage than Satan, in propria persona, starts up 
therefrom. The evil one speedily gives the auditory 
to understand that he is at war, tooth and nail, with 
the Christians, and commences the campaign against 
them by awaking the jealousy of Lelia, who has al- 
ready dark forebodings of the dangers of her lover’s 
faith, exposed to the fascinations of her beauteous 
rival. On expressing a wish that her eyes could 
pierce the walls of the ‘Palais Maudit,’ the demon 
causes the rocks to sunder, and the interior of the 
glittering boudoir of Olympia is shown to her, with 
the voluptuous queen reposing on a luxurious couch 
surrounded by slaves, and Helios at her feet, repeat- 
ing a tender love-strain he had sung to her (Lelia) 
in the first act. The effect of this air, with the 
Oriental splendor of the scene and grouping of the 
figures in the back-ground, with the despair of Lelia 
and the menaces of Satan, in the front, forms a fine 
and most dramatic contrast. In the next act we 
find the apostasy of Helios completed ; he shares the 
throne of Olympia, and, surrounded by the wanton 
pleasures and magnificence of the East, his former 
love and his Christianity seem equally-forgotten. 
* * * * cd * 

**In the mean time, the licentiousness of the city 
and its rulers is calling down upon it the wrath of 
Heaven, and the unheeding revelers are warned of 
their impending fate by a kind of male Cassandra, 
Magnus by name, whose admonitions are scoffed at 
by the Queen and her people. At length the fatal 
hour arrives: Vesuvius roars with the coming tem- 
| pest, and Satan, quick to add to the elements of evil, 
| spreads the horrors of insurrection through the dis- 
tracted land. Terror seizes every heart. Helios 
implores and obtains the pardon of his outraged 
Lelia, and is by her borne to the skies, while the 
terrible volcano pours its burning lava upon the 
doomed city. The Queen and her adherents appear 
on a lofty terrace yet free from the fiery torrent; 
Satan ‘smiles in the tumult and enjoys the storm,’ 
while the destructive flame is advancing from column 
to column and enveloping temple after temple. The 
whole stage is now turned into a representation of 
one of Martin’s magnificent biblical pictures repre- 
senting the destruction of Nineveh, and a more im- 
posing sight it is difficult to imagine.” 

If not in Turin, enjoying ourselves by these blaz- 
ing fagots, we might be just now delighting our 
eyes with that wondrous, fiery spectacle of Vesuvius. 





Yonder across the square, beyond the shadow of the 
old palace, a street band is just now playing some 
| favorite national air; there is a burst of loyalty in 
lit; we see the windows open; do we hear the click 
of coins upon the pavement ? 

And is that a fire yonder, or only the red reflec- 
tion of a just-rising moon on the old palace tower, 
on the roofs, and far away on the jagged line of the 
white-topped mountains ? 

Back now to Galignani, where there meets our eye 
this little cutting from Punch, being an actual ad- 
vertisement in a horticultural journal of England : 


ANTED, as Gardener, by a Clergyman in York- 
shire, a respectable middle-aged man to look after 





left alone with Lelia, declares an ardent passion for i 


two Cows, Pigs, and Poultry, and to make himself use- 
ful; a single man preferred; to board with the servants 
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and sleep over the stables, Wages, 8s. ($1 80) per week, 
or to a Man with a Bass Voice, able to practice in the 
week with the singers, and to lead the church singers, 
10s. ($2 25). Must be a member of the Church of En- 
gland, and his character must bear strict inquiry. He 
must be a good Kitchen Gardener, and be able to attend 
to a small Greenhouse.—Rev. C. T., etc. 


It sounds queerly, this little paragraph from free 
England, as we read it by the light of our Piedmont- 
ese fagot fire. Let us look after our street musi- 
cians again. We can just catch an echo of their 
strain. They, or English gardeners (with bass 
voices)—which are happiest ? 

Back to our Galignani again, from which we will 
read you a little argument for the mustache (out of 
the Medical Times): 

‘Hair not only keeps off the rays of the sun in 
the tropics, but it keeps in the natural warmth of 
the body in the Arctic regions; catarrh, bronchitis, 
herpes labialis, maxillary neuralgias, sore throats— 
to all these it is antagonistic—antagonistic, indeed, 
to most of those influences which have the credit for 
being exciters of pulmonary disorders. ‘The Naval 
Brigade in the Crimea was most remarkable for free- 
dom from diseases of the respiratory organs. One 
officer shaved off his mustache, a thick and bushy 
one, on rejoining his ship. The immediate result 
was an attack of pulmonary inflammation, which 
well-nigh cost him his life.’ And then the cruelty 
of the operation itself! Let each of us landsmen re- 
flect how tenderly we treat our chins—the careful 
appliances we demand to get comfortably through 
the daily business of shaving; and then reflect upon 
poor Jack’s condition and appliances as reported by 
the naval doctor: 1, blunt razor; 2, cold water, and 
little of it; 3, darkness, or something like it; 4, bit 
of broken looking-glass ; 5, rolling ship; 6, cold, stiff 
features from the morning watch to operate upon; 
7, rage at being forced to torture himself.” 

And after this, mention of the arrival of the Ne- 
apolitan captives at Cork—Poerio and others—you 
know the story of it all; but observe, Shaftesbury 
and other men of kindred faith are raising sums to 
bestow upon them—are giving them kind and glad 
welcome, as they should. But Derby and Disraeli, 
through their accredited minister, will next week 
be ample and fulsome in expressions of the distin- 
guished consideration they entertain for the tyrant 
who, for ten long years (without any show of rea- 
son), has held these captives in bondage. The 
Shaftesbury demonstration is private and exception- 
al, and the Disraeli demonstration official and public. 

How long shall an earnest humanity be only pri- 
vate, and the miserable apologies for tyranny be ac- 
cepted, and public, and effective? 

Our fire is out. 

What if we wander on in the month to come 
through Lombardy, kindling other fires (if need be) 
in Mantua, Verona, and Padua? 





Evitor’s Drawer. 


OMEBODY says, and somebody says a very good 
thing when he says, that “‘ fun should be culti- 
vated as a fine art, for it is altogether a fine thing. 
Who ever knew a funny man to be a bad one? On 
the contrary, is not he, nine times out of ten, gener- 
ous, humane, social, and good? To be sure he is. 
Fun is a great thing. It smoothes the rough places 
of life, makes the disposition fresh and rosy, scatters 
sunshine and flowers wherever we go, gives the world 
a round, jolly countenance, makes all the girls as 





pretty as May roses, and mankind one of the best 
families out.” 

And the devout Puritan, Fuller—a glorious old 
saint he was, too—said that ‘‘an ounce of cheerful- 
ness is worth a pound of sadness to serve God with.” 

Or to serve man with either. Be cheerful always. 
Oh, be joyful! Laugh and grow fat. Be just, and 
fear not. Read the Drawer, and you will love and 
laugh ; and a man who laughs and loves, and loves 
to laugh, will be a good neighbor and a trusty friend. 





WE are pine years old to-day. This number com- 
pletes anotier year of the Magazine, and the TENTH 
will begin with the number for June. Short and 
merry years to the Drawer they have been. The 
publishers say they have been years of plenty to 
them; but, like the Drawer, they are always asking 
for more. Let us begin the new year by giving 
them a lift. Send them on the names of all the 
friends you have, with the rags that are taken in 
pay, and so make the readers of the Drawer two 
millions or more, and that right speedily. The 
Harpers are fond of clubs. Strike them hard with 
one from every corner of the country. And the 
Drawer, always full and running over, is wide awake 
for something new. If any body hath any thing 
funny let him tell it quick, and tell it so that the 
Drawer can hear it. The more the merrier. 





Op Uncle John Johnson lives out in Chicago. 
He came from the land of steady habits long time 
ago, and would be right glad to see the friends he 
had left behind. But it was a long way to go, and 
he was old and stiff in the joints. He sent his son 
Tom to visit and bring him a full report of all the 
folks he once knew. Tom was right glad to make 
the trip, and when he got to Norwich he soon found 
the girls so agreeable that he forgot all about the old 
cronies his father wanted him to hunt up, and went 
back, after a month’s visit. His father asked him 
about his old neighbor Perkins, but Tom didn’t rec- 
ollect the name. 


“Well, how is Deacon Huntington?” But Tom 
hadn’t seen the Deacon. 

‘* Did you see Mr. Rockwell ?” 

“No.” Tom had missed seeing him. And so 


the old man went on with his questions till he saw 
that Tom had been fooling him ; and to try him once 
more, he asked, 

‘*Did you see old Parson Noyes?” 

Tom thought it was about time to have seen some- 
body, and answered, promptly, 

“Oh yes; he’s first-rate—sent lots of love—wants 
to see you badly.” 

‘*Oh, murder!” gasped the old man. ‘ You little 
pesky fool, Parson Noyes has been dead these forty 
years! !” 

Thomas subsided. 


** Att men think all men mortal but themselves,” 
and drunken men think all men but themselves 
drunk. Jenkins was foreman of the Grand Jury in 
Jones County, and at the close of a week’s session 
complained of one Mr. Nelson, a juryman, that he 
had been drunk every day. The Judge fined the 
man twenty dollars; but the jury protested that Mr. 
Nelson was the most temperate man among them, 
and for himself, he said he had not drank a drop of 
liquor in ten years. The Judge relaxed, and remit- 
ted the fine, and the jury then intimated to the Court 
that the foreman was himself the drunken man; 
and on inquiry, the truth came out that Jenkins had 
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been drunk all the week and quite unconscious the 
while, but imagining that sober Mr. Nelson was quite 
out of the way. 





Masor Joux Woop was highly ineensed when 
he heard that his neighbor, Reily, had slandered his 
spotless reputation. He resolved to prosecute him 
for slander, and recover damages if he could. But 
he took advice first of a judicious friend, who gave 
him his opinion in these few words: 

“My rule is to fight for character and law for 
money.” 





Jm Witson was one of the best pilots on the 
Mississippi, but proud of his place, and cranky. He 
had the misfortune to run his boat smack up against 
the bank, one morning in a dense fog, and could see 
only a little nigger sitting on a stump, munching a 
bit of corn bread. 

‘* Whose place is this?” cried the pilot. 

‘* Massa’s,” said the nigger. 

“* Well, who’s your master ?” 

‘* Why de gemman what owns de place,” answer- 
ed the little fellow. 

“You rascal,” roared the pilot, ‘‘I'd crop your 
ears off if I had you here.” 

“Yes, but you ain’t got me dar,” shouted little 
nig, as the pilot backed out and escaped from the 
shore and the wit of the boy. 





“‘Joun Taytor, in the ‘Records of My Life,’ a 
very entertaining book, relates an anecdote of one 
Humphrey, an indigent London wit, who lived upon 
his friends, but, in return, was profuse of invita- 
tions—never, of course, aecepted—to dine with him, 
and always on the same dish—‘a beef-steak and 
mackerel.’ A waggish friend, who had often re- 
ceived this invitation, in declining it on one occasion 
when mackerel had been long out of season, advised 
him: ‘ My dear Humphrey, change your fish!’ 

“Tn reading this, not long since, I was reminded 
of a circumstance I heard Governor C. A. Wickliffe— 
years ago, when I was a boy—relate of Governor 
Letcher, both of the good old State of Kentucky, and 
Members of Congress together for several years. One 
session, on the adjournment of the House, the mem- 
bers were daily besieged by a little, pale, sickly beg- 
gar girl, on the steps of the Capitol, with the same 
plaintive petition—‘ Please give me a picayune to 
buy my mother a loaf of bread!’ Perhaps no mem- 
ber so frequently gave her the pittance asked as 
Governor Letcher. One day the party to which he 
belonged (the good old Whigs) had suffered some 
parliamentary disaster, and Governor L., then one 
of its most efficient leaders, came out in an exceed- 
ing illhumor. The pitiable little girl was at her 
post, imploring the members as usual; and seeing 
the benevolent Kentuckian, she made up to him. 
‘Mister, please give me a picayune to buy my mo- 
ther a loaf of bread!’ The Governor was discussing 
the event of the day in a very excited manner, but 
hurriedly running his hand into his pocket, and find- 
ing a dollar, he handed it to her: ‘ My little girl,’ 
said he, ‘ask your mother, as a very great favor to 
me, to change her diet!’ and resumed the former 
topic.” 





Tue anecdote in the March number of Harper 
about the law, posted on a court-house, in regard to 
persons coming from the city of Charleston, recalls 
another in Tennessee. The southern part of the 





State was visited by the small-pox, and nearly all | ‘stitches in the side.’ This morning she stood in the 


the towns passed laws prohibiting persons from in- 
fected regions from coming within their corporate 
limits. But the resolution passed by the town au- 
thorities of —— capped the climax : 

‘* Resolved—That no person or persons coming from any 
locality in which the small-pox is now prevalent shall be 
allowed to stop, for any length of time whatever, within 
thirty miles of the town of ——, under penalty of a fine 
of $500, and being removed beyond the said limits!" 





A WELL-KNOWN writer in the Pelican State writes 
us a good thing from one of his little folks: 

‘Wife and I were looking at some pictures in 
which little naked angels were quite conspicuous. 
She called the attention of our wee daughter to them, 
and remarked, 

“** Lizzy, dear, if you are a good girl, and go to 
heaven, you will be like those angels.’ 

‘* Lizzy looked up, with a lip that told at once she 
didn’t appreciate the promise, and said, 

**¢] want to be better dressed than that when I 
go to heaven!’” 





Awnp a Missouri friend says: ‘‘I have a boy, and 
want to put him into Harper immortality. Well, 
little Joe was taught to pray at three years old—as 
all children ought to be—by his mother. (I have 
no skill in that line, and prudently left that task to 
the other half of myself—which is full two-thirds, 
by-the-by.) Little Joe had had a real burst with 
my boy Dick, a lad of fourteen; and when bed-time 
came, and with it Joe’s prayer-time, the little fellow 
got down to the pious duty in good earnest. He 
prayed through his rhymes; then, ‘God bless papa, 
mamma, and every body—but not Dick!’ Human 
nature, pure! 

** Again: The little logician had lost a toy, and 
Dick had lost a dime. They talked about rewards 
for finding. ‘But,’ said little one, ‘if I find your 
dime, Dick, the finder gets half; but if you find my 
pretty harp, you find what wasn’t lost!’ Nature 
again!” 





‘*How often are we ‘grown-up children’ put to 
the blush by the pure thoughts of those whom 
Christ has ‘set in our midst!’ It was not many 
months ago when I heard ‘a mother’ say ‘ that her 
dear little daughter begged her for a story one night 
as she was putting her to bed; and, as it was near 
Easter, she recounted to her daughter the story of 
our Saviour’s sufferings, death, and glorious ascen- 
sion: ‘* And the vail of the temple was rent in twain, 
the dead arose from their graves, and the sun went 
out, and it was quite dark.”’ 

“*No wonder, mamma; it went out to light 
Christ back to heaven, I reckon.’” 





A Brooxtyn physician has a little daughter now 
in her fourth year. Her father is in the habit of 
using the word instanter. One day last week he 
asked her what instanter meant. After thinking a 
moment, she replied, “‘Hurry up the cakes!” 





‘*A Lapy promised her little daughter a new 
doll baby. As the lady passed out of the door the 
daughter ran after her, crying, ‘Ma, oh ma! I don’t 
want a doll baby; I'm tired of doll babies; bring 
me a little tiny sure enough baby !’” 





Tus is certainly a very pretty conceit for a child: 
“ My little niece Bettie is subject to what is called 
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door watching the lightning which, now and then, 
flashed from a retreating thunder-cloud. After at- 
tentively observing it for some time, she turned to 
her mother, and gravely asked : 

‘¢ ¢Ma, ain't the lightning the pains of heaven?’ 

“**Why, my daughter, what makes you ask?’ 
said her mother. 

‘** Because it comes quick ; just like those pains I 
have here sometimes,’ laying her hand upon her side. 

**On another occasion, while a shower was fall- 
ing, she asked if the rain were not the angels’ tears? 
I, for one, think that child will be a poet if she 

es.” 


vi 





Cuar.te is four years old. One day his elder 
brother “‘ squared off” before him, and said, ‘*‘ Come 
on, C.; let’s havea fight!” C. drew himself up his 
fall number of inches, and, with as much dignity as 
if he felt the full force of his position, answered, 
“No, bror Z. [brother G.], I'm not a fighting char- 
acter; I am a church member !” 





AN OLD ENIGMA. 
Tue noblest object in the works of Art, 
The brightest gem that nature can impart, 
The point essential in the lawyer's case, 
The well-known signal in the time of 
The farmer's prompter when he drives the plow, 
The soldier's duty and the lover's vow, 
The planet seen between the earth and sun, 
The prize that merit never yet has won, 
The miser’s treasure and the badge of Jews, 
The wife's ambition and the parson’s dues. 
Now if your noble spirit can divine 
A corresponding word for every line, 
By the first letters quickly will be shown 
An ancient city of no small renown. 





Wuen old Squire Crane was fitst elevated to the 
dignity of Justice of the Peace, down in South-west- 
ern Missouri, he knew less of law and legal forms than 
he did about killing “bars.” It was my fortune 
to be a witness of the first marriage ceremony the 
old fellow ever undertook. The young couple stood 
up in the Squire’s office, and the happy bridegroom 
desired the functionary to “ propel”—to which impa- 
tient request the Justice acceded, by inquiring, 

‘* Miss Susan Roots, do you love that ’ar man?” 

“ Nothin’ shorter!” responded Miss Roots, with a 
subdued laugh. 

** And you, John Kennon, do you allow to take 
Sue for better and worser ?” 

“Sartin as shootin’, Squire!” earnestly responded 
the enamored John, “‘ chucking” Sue under the chin. 

“Then you both, individually and collectively, 
do promise to love, honor, and obey each other, 
world without end?” 

A satisfactory reply was given. 

“<If that ’ar be the case,” continued the magis- 
trate, “know all men by these presents, that this 
’ere twain aforesaid is hereby made bone of one bone, 
and flesh of one flesh; and, furthermore, may the 
Lord have mercy upon their souls! Amen!” 

I left the office with the conviction strongly im- 
pressed upon my mind that the Squire, although not 
particularly posted up in the marriage ritual, had a 
very good general idea of legal forms and ceremonies. 


Some months ago you published in the Drawer 
certain verses said to be fragments of an unpublished 
poem by Thomas Hood ; but which, I beg leave to 
assure you, were never seen by him, nor written 
until years after he was cold in death. In 1848 the 





writer of this projected a versified essay on punning, 
with verbal illustrations. During his moments of 
leisure, as certain punning ideas arose in his mind, 
he would commit them to verse in such form as he 
imagined he could use them in his essay. The writer 
was young and inexperienced ; and, not unlike older 
and wiser men, would sometimes be unable to dis- 
criminate between ideas originating with himself 
and those received from his desultory reading. Fur- 
ther than two or three unintentional plagiarisms 
arising from this cause, the verses alluded to were 
original with the writer of this. The only manner 
in which he can explain their appearing in the 
Drawer is by supposing some one of the many to 
whom I loaned my Commonplace-Book took the lib- 
erty of transcribing them, and of forwarding them 
to you. You also expressed a desire to have fur- 
ther fragments of the same poem ; and as I have ‘‘all 
there is in the market,” I herewith send them to you. 
The essay was never completed, the writer having 
outgrown his incipient attack of poesy before he had 
the opportunity to perpetrate any more bad puns. 
The verses, as I find them in my Commonplace- 
Book, stand in the following miscellaneous order, or 
rather disorder : 


Although we find most words to mean 
The same by sound as sight, 

Some mean according to their mien, 
So mind and write them right. 

Thus plains are never planes, ‘tis plain, 
No more than hares are hairs; 

And belles are never bells we know, 
And fares are never fairs. 

A sea-horse is a sea-horse when 
We see him in the sea; 

But when we see him in the bay, 
A bay-horse then is he. 

Of course a race-course is not coarse; 
A fine is far from fine; 

And though a mine a mine must be, 
It is not therefore mine. 


Although a night is not a day, 
And differs from it quite; ~ 
Yet still it happens, odd enough, 
A dey’s sometimes a knight. 

A river, when its current moves 
With rapid speed along, 

Is said most properly to be 
A stream both fast and strong; 


But when with thick-ribbed ice ‘tis bound, 
And speeds along no longer, 

Its waters then, though motionless, 
Are faster still, and stronger. 

Some words if spelled out by their sound 
Would seem but duplicates 

Of sundry letters strung in rows, 
At random, by the Fates; 


Others again, like fabled books 
On the enchanter’s shelves, 
Contain, in simple potency, 
A spell within themselves. 


Thus X TC, and NTT, 
And LEG we view, 

Are spelled in this quite simple way, 
And XLNC too. 


In others, not a letter has 
The sound it ought to have; 
And seem mixed up as if to look 
Like Chance's autograph. 


And thus in eccentricity 
We see some several c’s; 
Also in coefficiency ; 
But not one c in seas, 
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Nor are there 7s in human eyes, 
But e’s there are in ease; 

And in hubbubbubbubberous 
The b’s are thick as bees, 


Some cabalistic words have power 
To bind one’s foes in fetters; 

No wonder there's a charm in words, 
When there's a spell in letters. 


A pun's a word that’s played upon, 
And has a double sense; 

But when I say a double sense, 
I don’t mean double cents. 

As thus: A bat about a room 
Not long ago I knew 

To fly; he caught a fly, and then 
Flew up the chimney flue. 


But such a scene was never seen 
di feel quite sure of that) 
As when, with bats, all hands essayed 
To hit the bat a bat. 
To make a pair two pears it takes; 
If ciphered out with care, 
You'll find each pair, though worth two cents, 
Is but a cent a pear. 
If one were ridden o'er a lot, 
He might his lot bewail; 
If on a rail, most likely he 
Would rail against the rail. 
A certain knight whene’er it rained 
Gave to his horse the reins, 
And rode at random on the road, 
Heedless of neck or brains. 
The captain gave the mate a rope, 
To carry up aloft; 
And though he took it up aloft, 
It was not up a loft. 
Another one was sent aloft, 
A certain rope to bend; 
And then, because he missed the rope, 
They gave him the rope’s-end. 
* * * 
*Tis punishment for me to pun, 
‘Tis trifling, void of worth; 
So let it pass away, just like 
The dew that’s due to earth. 
Not Tom Hoop. 
These are the verses, Mr. Editor; and if any oth- 
er person can produce them from any other source 
—either Thomas Hood's or any other person’s pub- 
lished or unpublished poems—he can take one of 
Genin’s best from your humble servant, provided he 
can discover who he is. 


* * * 





A very pleasant correspondent says : 

“There is an incident connected with the life of 
our great statesman, Daniel Webster, which I never 
have seen reported, but, as I know it to be true, and 
it illustrates one phase in his character not often 
presented to the world, I will tell the story as it oc- 
curred. 

‘The year 1850 I passed in Plymouth, Massachu- 
setts, making my home at the ‘Samoset,’ the house 
for a cool breeze, a social chat, and a quiet home. 
Parker and Tribou were the proprietors. I can al- 
most hear ‘Jim’ trotting through the hall, his tire- 
less tongue keeping time to his flying feet. He is 
in the ‘Astor’ now. 

‘*Mr. Webster’s residence, at Marshfield, was 
about ten miles distant, but here he often came to 
meet his personal and political friends, and in the 
summer months it was his favorite resort, and’ often 
we had him for days together, an ever-welcome 
guest. Here heseemed at home. Here we forgot that 
he was the statesman, but we can never forget that 


he was a social and agreeable gentleman. His table- 

talk, his twilight conversations, will ever be remem- 

bered by those who were fortunate enough to enjoy 

them. 

“ Fishing along a beautiful brook, winding through 

the forest of scrubby pines that covers the country a 

short distance from the bay, was his morning recre- 

ation. Dressed in his never-failing blue coat, with 

gilt buttons, his memorable straw-hat, and his long 
rubber boots, he presented toa stranger the appear- 
ance of any thing but the godlike. 

‘The stream he loved so well was famous for 
trout, and he was famous for not catching them. 

Often he would sit for hours on a moss-covered stone 
in a retired nook, his line dangling in and above the 
water, but never a bite; and if there had been, the 
fish wag safe, for he was entirely unconscious of all 
around and about him. One warm and sultry morn- 
ing in July, while thus absorbed, he was aroused by 
hearing from over the stream, 

‘**Hullo, there! hullo, I say! How are ye? 
Nice morning this! Got any fish? have any bites? 
How d’ye get over there? I've been fishing two 
hours; nary bite. I see you have long boots on; 
what'll you take to carry me over? don’t want to 
get my feet wet. Ill pay you well; what'll ye 
take?’ 

‘*Here he paused long enough for Mr. Webster, 
who had all this time been surveying the speaker (a 
slight-built, dandified youth), to ask, 

*** What will you give?’ 

“© Well, a quarter; that’s nough, ain’t it?’ 

“** Well, yes; I suppose it is.’ 

**So, quietly laying down his rod, he took his way 
to our Boston boy, Joe D——, who, by-the-way, was 
as good a fellow as ever sold tape; he was now on a 
three days’ furlough and bound to crowd all the fish- 
ing, sea-bathing, and sight-seeing of a season into 
the allotted three days’ time, and one was rapidly 
passing away. Mr. Webster seated himself on the 
bank; Joe mounted his shoulders, and, like Caesar 
whom Cassius from the raging Tiber bore, so Joe 
upon the godlike shoulders safely crossed the stream. 
The quarter quickly changed hands, Mr. Webster 
quietly settled into his accustomed seat, while Joe, 
on further pl bent, h d up the stream. 
Tired and hungry, he returned rather late for dinner 
and passed into the dining-hall, where the guests 
were engaged in the last act of the drama. 

“Our Bostonian, however, fell-to with an appe- 
tite sharpened by his morning exercise, and with a 
full determination to make up with speed what he 
had lost in time. So intent upon his own affairs 
was he, that he took no notice of those around the 
table until some one requested Mr. Webster to re- 
late his morning adventures. 

‘*Joe looked up, and followin : with his own the 
direction of all other eyes, he beheld his morning 
<Eneas. Turning to his nearest neighbor, he asked, 

“© Who is that?” 

‘*¢ That! why that’s Daniel Webster.’ 

“ He found no further use for his knife and fork, 
and was silently leaving the table, when Mr. Web- 
ster saw and recognized him; with a look or a nod 
(Joe could never tell which) detained him, and re- 
quested him to take wine. He took the wine with 
a trembling hand, and, with a look of earnest en- 
treaty, begged Mr. Webster not to relate the cireum- 
stances which occurred in the morning. 

‘Mr, Webster replied, ‘You should not be ashamed 
of the adventure, since there is no young man in the 
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the country, however lofty his aspirations, that will 
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be likely to attain the position you this morning oc- 


cu 

** Joe left the table, the house, and on the first 
train left town, satisfied that he had done enough 
for one season. In the evening Mr. Webster related 
the whole affair to the assembled guests, and to this 
day Joe enjoys the sobriquet of ‘ Dan.’” 





*‘ Jupce J——-s, formerly of East Tennessee, but 
more recently a resident of Mississippi, was an ec- 
centric man, of very marked and peculiar character. 
A man of pretty good education, he had filled many 
public stations. A giant in stature and symmetrical 
in form, his personal appearance was really striking. 
Egotism was the prominent frailty of the Judge ; and 
he had contracted a notorious habit of shooting ‘ the 
long bow,’ especially in all narratives concemping his 
personal strength and his individual exploits. Asa 
specimen of his habit in this respect, I write for the 
Drawer (almost in the words of the distinguished 
gentleman) the following singular story, which the 
writer has heard him relate more than once. Ad- 
dressing a group of rustic auditors, the Judge said : 

*¢¢T do suppose, gentlemen, when I was young, I 
was by far the strongest man in all Tennessee. When 
I was twenty-five years old I went to a Company 
muster one day, at an old ruined mill site. Lying 
on the green sward was one of the largest mill- 
stones, partly embedded in the earth, which the eyes 
of man ever rested upon. After the training was 
over, the men were experimenting to see whether 
any two of them could raise this mill-stone. They 
made many efforts without moving it. The stone 
was such a huge one that a man could scarcely grasp 
the diameter by extending both arms to the full ex- 
tent. At length a young man, a neighbor of mine, 
who had some knowledge of my amazing strength, 
bet ten dollars that there was a single man on the 
ground who could raise the stone clear of the earth 
by his own unaided strength. J knew who the young 
man meant when the proposition was first made, but 
I said nothing until the bet was arranged. When I 
was indicated as the person who was to perform this 
astonishing feat not a soul would believe its accom- 
plishment was possible. Bet upon bet was made, 
five to one, that I would fail. I pulled off my coat, 
rolled up my sleeves, and calmly waited until the 
bets were all set and the stakes put up. The men 
formed a circle. I confidently advanced, well know- 
ing my great power. Reaching across the stone with 
difficulty, I ‘‘grabbled” the earth away until I got 
my fingers well fastened to the under side of the 
stone. Then, planting myself in proper position, 
and extending my legs, and exerting a/most all the 
astonishing powers Nature gave me, I pledge you 
my word, gentlemen, that the mighty mass was el- 
evated a foot above the surface of the ground, to the 
great surprise of the multitude!’ 

**¢ And you really lifted it clear of the ground 
without assistance?’ inquired a ‘ doubting Thomas.’ 

***Yes, Sir!’ emphatically replied the Judge ; 
‘but I am free to confess that the effort sunk me up 
to my knees in the solid earth, and I saw fie millions 
of stars!” 





“Ts 1844, under the Provisional Government of 
Oregon, when all that portion of Uncle Sam’s domin- 
ions west of the Rocky Mountains composed one ju- 
dicial district, and ‘ Hez’ was Judge and your hum- 
ble servant Sheriff thereof, his Honor had occasion 
one day to fine a party litigant ten dollars for con- 
tempt of court. Now, as none of us had seen such 


a thing as a ‘ mint-drop’ since we left the white set- 
tlements on the other side of the mountains, and as 
beaver-skins and wheat were, at the time, the legal 
tender of the country, we all considered the fine a 
mere matter of form—a proceeding on the part of 
his Honor to keep up appearances, and to sustain the 
dignity of his court. Very much to our surprise, 
however, the party aforesaid deliberately walked up 
to the clerk’s table, and after unfolding divers and 
sundry pieces of buckskin, brought down on the 
table a bright glittering eagle with a slam that made 
it dance and ring again. 

“The dignity of the Judge evaporated in a broad 
grin, the clerk was evidently taken by surprise, and 
the by-standers, one after another, subjected the coin 
to all sorts of tests—such as ringing, tasting, feeling, 
clipping, etc.—to satisfy themselves that it was a 
bona fide piece of money. 

**In the evening a consultation was held among 
the officers of the court and the members of the bar 
as to the proper disposition to be made of the fine. 
The statutes of Iowa—then the supreme law of the 
land—were consulted, but to no purpose. The clerk 
insisted that he had a right to retain possession of 
the money ; the attorneys argued with much warmth 
that it ought to be divided equally among the mem- 
bers of the bar; I modestly hinted that I thought 
the sheriff was the proper person to take charge of 
all fines until some provision was made by law for 
their disposition. The matter, however, was finally 
disposed of by his Honor, who decided that, in the 
absence of any law upon the subject, he would ap- 
propriate five dollars of the mony to buy a pair of 
pantaloons for the Judge, and with the remaining five 
dollars he would purchase a blanket for the Court !” 





Sra.e jokes, but well preserved, are served up by 
a correspondent who insists that wit, like wine, im- 
proves with age. He cites the following examples: 
“Counselor Garrow, during his cross-examination 
of a prevaricating old female witness, by whom it was 
essential to prove that a tender of money had been 
made, had a scrap of paper thrown to him by a coun- 
sel on the other side, and on it was written : 
“* Garrow, submit; that tough old jade 
Can never prove—a tender made !* 





“ Mansers, first Earl of Rutland, soon after his 
creation, told Sir Thomas More, when that great 
man was made Chancellor, that he was too much 
elated with his preferment; and verified the old 
proverb, ‘ Honores mutant MORES.’ 

“ “No, my lord,’ said Sir Thomas; ‘the pun will 
do much better in English—‘‘ Honors change man- 
ners.” 





‘‘A PAINTER was employed in painting a West 
Indiaman in the Thames, on a stage suspended under 
her stern. The captain, who had just got into the 
boat alongside to go ashore, ordered the cabin-boy to 
let go the painter (the rope that held the boat). The 


| boy instantly went aft and let go the rope by which 


the painter’s stage was held. The captain, angry 
at the boy’s delay, cried out, ‘Confound you for a 
lazy dog! why don’t you let go the painter?’ ‘ He’s 
gone, Sir,’ replied the boy, ‘ pots and all!’” 





A FRIEND in Chicago, Illinois, sends us the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘ As many good things are got off in In- 
diana Street, Chicago, as in most avenues of its length 
and breadth, and our friend Howe is responsible for 








his full share of them. However, at the close of an 
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evening recently, during which he had been unusu- 
ally taciturn, as he took up his hat to leave, a rising 
young lawyer from Virginia remarked to Howe that 
he had said nothing new during the whole evening. 

‘*The only reply was a bow to the party, and the 
words, ‘ Good-night !’ 

‘** Well,’ said the lawyer, ‘that is‘nothing new. 
I dare say that Adam said ‘‘ Good-night” to Eve.’ 

“ *No,’ : .joined Howe; ‘ he said, ‘‘ Good Eve.”’ 

“Young Virginia acknowledged the corn, and 
took back his compliment.” 





Turs is true to the letter, and as natural as life: 
A constant reader of the Drawer writes of one of the 
boys, who came home after having a glorious time 
in the puddles—his face all aglow, and his rubber- 
boots full of water. The punishment of staying in 
the house for the remainder of the day did not seem 
very great at first; but as his little heart warmed 
with the recollection of the triumphs of the morn- 
ing, when he had waded deeper than any of his play- 
mates dared to, he could bear the restraint no longer, 
and went to his mother, saying, ‘‘ Please, mother, 
whip me and let me go out again !” 





Ir has been a disputed question with moralists 
and philosophers in all ages as to whether a truly 
happy man could be found—one perfectly contented 
with his lot, and what it takes to make a happy 
man. These questions have been solved at last by 
“ Billy K-——,” of the City of G——, in the Scioto 
Valley. “Billy” has been for a long time a resident 
of G——,, and by economy and moderate industry has 
acquired property worth about seven thousand dol- 
lars. Billy is ready at all times to enter into a dis- 
cussion on “he subject of.philosophy, law, history, 
or theology; and on all these questions he can give 

i inion.” While conversing on 
the subject of riches and poverty, he remarked ‘*‘ that 
he considered great wealth as a curse; it made a 
man proud and overbearing in his demeanor, and 
forgetful of his duties to society, and his wealth 
would most probably be an injury to his family. On 
the other hand, extreme poverty was by no means 
desirable; a man might lose his health, and become 
a charge on the charity of his friends. In fact, he 
had thought much on the subject, and had come to 
the conclusion that the happiest man in the world 
was one who was worth about seven thousand dol- 
lars!” ‘ 











His auditors smiled risibly ; and when Billy was 
gone they agreed that he was certainly a happy 
man, and that self-conceit could go no farther. 





Aw episode in the professional career of an eminent 
jurist of Pennsylvania, late a Judge of the Supreme 
Court, deserves to be rescued from oblivion. Soon 
after his admission to the bar he had occasion to go to 
Williamsport to argue his first case. As he was pac- 
ing the deck of the canal-boat on which he was jour- 
neying, he encountered a group of three substantial, 
rustic-looking persons, who were deeply engaged in 
discussing the merits of an important lawsuit which 
had recently been tried. Fresh from the study of 
Blackstone, and believing himself to be the embodi- 


ished his harangue, when one of them quietly in- 
formed the speaker that, from his discourse, it was 
evident he was ignorant of every principle of law— 
civil, common, and statute, written or unwritten. A 
second added that he knew nothing of the rules of 
logic, as was apparent from his defective style of 
reasoning. The third listener stated it as his con- 
viction that the intruder was also destitute of com- 
mon sense. Exasperated by such uncomplimentary 

remarks, the legal aspirant abruptly left the group, 
and resumed his promenade on the deck of the boat. 

Chancing to meet the skipper, he inquired if he 
knew those three old chaps who were talking to- 
gether; adding, with considerable asperity, that 
they were the most stupid set of blockheads that 
ever lived. 

‘Those three old chaps, Mr. K——,” responded 
the ancient mariner, “ are the Judges of the Supreme 
Court, on their way to Williamsport, where the 
court opens to-morrow !” 

Mr. K—— did not make his début in the Supreme 
Court at that session, but postponed his appearance 
to a more convenient season. 








THE specimens of native American literature that 
sometimes find their way into the Drawer are amus- 
ing, if not creditable to our national reputation for 
the general diffusion of knowledge. A Southern 
correspondent writes that an adventurer from parts 
unknown recently made his appearance in the vil- 
lage and posted the following advertisement. He 
sends us the original copy : 

CONSORT TO BE HELD 
in the room ladely ocupied by mr brigler in frankling 
October the 19th 1858 there will be a choice celection 
music played on the german C flute the music consists 
lilley dale Washington grand merch O come come a way 
Hail Columbia Happy day the girl i left behind me with a 
celection of sacred music thare will be vocal music also 
the music will be sweet and impresive with great Melody 
thare will be a lecture on schriptural obsurvevations with 
a sketch of the early History of genny Lind performance 
to commence at early candle light 
Admitance 12} Cents 
By Proff Hi Beaver 





A Battrmonre correspondent writes to the Draw- 
er: 

“ The following epitaph, written by ‘Poor Jerry’ 
himself, many years ago—alas! I knew him well— 
I now copy from a ‘ country church-yard :’ 

*** Here lies poor Jerry, 
Who always seemed merry, 
But happiness needed. 
Ife tried all he could 
To be something good, 
But never succeeded. 
He married two wives: 
The first good, but somewhat quaint; 
The second very good—like a saint: 
In peace may they rest. 
And when they come to heaven, 
May they all be forgiven 
For marrying such a pest.’” 





In one of the Baltimore schools the boys were 





ment of legal learning and the incarnation of juridical 
science, he joined the group, and straightway pro- 
ceeded to enlighten the party as to the law bearing | 
on the case. The opinions which had been advanced 
he dogmatically pronounced to be erroneous, and con- | 
trary to law, reason, and precedent. His auditors 
listened with profound attention until he had fin- 





reading from one of their class-books a story of noble 
revenge. It told of two lads, Philip and Robert, of 
very opposite characters. The first was kind and 
forgiving, while the other was irritable and selfish. 
| Philip was walking out one day, carrying in his 
| hand a cane, a present from his father, which acci- 
| dentally falling from his hand, fell upon a pitcher 

filled with water belonging to Robert, who, not list- 
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ening to Philip’s apology, seized the cane and broke 
it in pieces. Little Philip, instead of resenting the 
injury, passedon. Some time after this Philip found 
Robert lying beneath a heavy log which, by some 
means, had fallenonhim. Young Philip very kind- 
ly lifted the log from his old enemy, and assisted him 
up; thus returning good for evil. 

“ Now,” said the teacher, ‘‘see, boys, what a no- 
ble little fellow Philip must have been! What 
would you do,’ Johnnie,” asked the teacher of a 
bright-eyed little fellow who seemed interested in 
the story, ‘‘ were you to have your cane thus broken 
by another boy ?” 

Little Johnnie arose from his seat and doubled his 
fists, while his eyes flashed, and said, ‘‘ J would lam 
him so bad he couldn't stand!” 

Human nature in its worst variety. 





Dorrie the Presidential campaign of 1856 Gen- 
eral A——, of Tennessee, who had all his life been a 
warm and zealous Whig, and was noted for his elo- 
quent appeals in behalf of his party when upon the 
hustings, found himself very suddenly turned into 
the ranks of his old enemies, the Democrats—like 
many other old-line Whigs—and fighting the ‘‘ new 
order.” Upon one occasion, at a Democratic mass 
meeting in the City of Nashville, being called upon 
for a speech, he related the following anecdote, by 
way of illustrating his position and how he came to 
be a Democrat : 

** He had a neighbor, Joe Stetson—a wild, rollick- 
ing fellow, who spent most of his time in drinking 
and spreeing, while his wife, Polly, was left at home 
to do the chores. Upon a certain occasion Joe left 
home, to be back, as he said, that night. Night 
came, but Joe did not. The next day passed ; and, 
about sunset, Joe came up, in the worst condition 
imaginable—his clothes dirty and torn, one eye in 
deep mourning, and his face presenting more the ap- 
pearance of a piece of raw beef than any thing else. 
Polly met him at the door, and, noticing his appear- 
ance, exclaimed, 

*** Why, Joe, what in the world is the matter?” 

**¢ Polly,’ said Joe, ‘do you know long Jim An- 
drews? Well, him and me had a fight.’ 

“Who whipped, Joe?’ asked Polly. 

***Polly, we had the hardest fight you ever did 
see. I hit him, and he hit me; and then we 
clinched. Polly, ain’t supper most ready ? I ain’t 
had nothin’ to eat since yesterday morning.’ 

**¢But tell me, who whipped, Joe?’ continued 
Polly. 

“Polly,” replied Joe, ‘I tell you you never did 
see sich a fight as me and him had. When he clinched 
me I jerked loose from him, and then gin him three 
or four the most sufficientest licks you ever hearn. 
Polly, ain’t supper ready? I’m nearly starved.’ 

*** Do tell me who whipped, will you ?’ continued 
Polly. 

“** Polly,’ said Joe, ‘you don’t know nothin’ ’bout 
fitin’. I tell you we fout like tigers; we rolled and 
we tumbled—first him on top, then me on top—and 
then the boys would pat me on the shoulder, and 
holler ‘‘Oh my! Stetson!” We gouged, and bit, and 
tore up the dirt in Seth Runnells’s grocery yard worse 
nor two wild bulls. Polly, ain’t supper ready? I’m 
monstrous hun 

“Joe Stetson!’ said Polly, in a tone bristling 
with anger, ‘ will you tell me who whipped ?” 

*¢ Polly,’ said Joe, drawing a long sigh, ‘J hol- 
lered !” 

**T have been fighting the Democrats a long time, 





and we have fought hard,” continued General A—— ; 
“and— J hollered? 





Parson J——, of southern Berkshire, is reputed 
to have been a man of a strong body and a strong 
mind. The leader of the choir in his church, per- 
ceiving that he invariably gave out a very long 
hymn near the close of the exercises of Sabbath, 
took upon himself the liberty of saying to the choir, 
‘*Sing only four verses.” 

The old Parson noticing this innovation, one day, 
after giving out a long hymn, as usual, watched for 
the signal from the chorister and said, with a grum, 
drawling, dictating voice and manner, 

“Sing it all, while I rest!” 





A Harp-SHe.i preacher has not been allowed a 
chance to be seen or heard in the Drawer for many 
a month. A correspondent in Mississippi Teports 
the following as a veritable p ina 
which he heard with his own « ears, and we give it a 
place as a specimen of Hard Shell learning and re- 
ligion. Here it is: 

‘**My Deer Breethren, you may find my tex in the 
13th chapter of Mark, 8th and part of 9th verse. It 
reads somewhat thus: ‘For nation shall rise up 
against nation, and kingdom against kingdom; and 
there shall be earthquakes in divine places, and 
there shall be famines and troubles; these are the 
beginnings of sorrows. But take heel to yourselves.” 

**¢ And now my heerers, as the last part of the 
tex is the most important, I shall confine myself 
principally to that portion, and as it means the same 
to say ‘* Take to your heels,” as to say ‘‘ Take heel 
to yourselves,” and as that manner of sayin’ is more 
easily understood, 1 shall take the liberty (although 
I am not in favor of a new Bible), of transposin’ it 
thus: ‘‘ Take to your heels,” for it is certainly meant 
to flee away, and nothin’ else. 

‘*¢ And in the first place, my deer congregation, I 
would not have you to act like cowards and run 
away for every little trifle when there is no danger. 
No, I would have you stand firm, like bold soldiers. 
But, my deer friends, there are some things that we 
should be afeerd of; and when we see them we 
should not stand like fools and be destroyed. No, 
‘*But take to your heels!” 

“*¢ And, my heerers, the wars and famines and 
earthquakes are not the only things that you should 
be afeerd of. No, my deer friends, there is the 
wicked, the hypercrite, and a great many of these 
hollerin’ and money preachers, and sich like. From 
such, my heerers, ‘‘ Take to your heels!” 

“ ¢But, my breethren, before you know who to be 
afeerd of, and when to obey the tex, you must be 
able to tell a ginnywine Christian from a hypercrite. 
And let me tell you how I tell them. I tell them 
by the way they take their dram. Yousee, my hear- 
ers, when a hypercrite goes to take his dram he slips 
around and enters the backdoor of the grocery, but 
when the true ginnywine Christian goes to take his 
dram he walks boldly in at the front door and calls 
for what he wants like a mand, and he don’t put 
both hands to the glass to keep t’other folkes from 
seein’ how big a dram he takes. No, my friends; 
but if one glass ain’t enough he takes another, jest 
like he didn’t care if all the world seed him. Mark 
it, my heerers, whenever you see a perfesser do that, 
he is a ginnywine Christian; but when you see him 
a slippin’ around to the backdoor jest like he was 
agwine to steal somethin’, you may know that man’s 
a hypercrite; and I tell you, my breethren, as you 
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love your deer souls, not to go about him, “ But 
take to your heels!” 

‘** And my deer young people, there is another set 
of folkes that I would charge you particularly to 
watch and be afeerd of. Yes, my deer, tender 
young ladies and gentlemen, if any of you should 
ever so far forget the teachings of your parents and 
your poor old preacher as to go to any of these big 
summer meetin’s, and heer the Methodist preachers 
begin to shout and holler, and makin’ Christians of 
you by rollin’ you in the straw and mud, oh! let me 
warn you not to stay there, “ But take to your 
heels!” 

‘*¢ Ah, yes, my deer Christians, it pains my heart 
to think that after I have been a preacher to you so 
long, there is great danger of your children agwine 
off after these new-fashioned churches. Oh! my 
deer congregation, in conclusion, let me exhort you 
to read my tex every day, both for you and your 
children ; so that whenever any of you are likely to 
be led off by any of these new doctrines it may ever 
come up to your minds in thunder-tones, ‘* Take to 
your heels!”’” 





“ Dogs the Drawer know what a ‘ Non-bailable 
Ca. Re.’ meant? I dare say its legal contributors 
will remember enough of the old Common Law 
forms to make the following story intelligible. It 
may be relied on as what actually took place. It 
is such a refreshing instance of legal innocence that 
it seems worthy of print: 

“When I was a student in the law-office of Mr. 
M——, some fifteen years ago, a fellow-countryman 
of his own came a long way from one of the back 
townships to consult him about the recovery of a 
money demand against Mac——, a neighbor and 
fellow-countryman of the client. The county town, 
where the sheriff (whose duty it would be to serve 
the process) resided, was a long way from the town- 
ship of E——, where the defendant lived; and as 
the amount was small, the parties poor, and mile- 
age an unprofitable item in a bill of costs, Mr. 
M—— wished to save the expense of service by the 
sheriff. For this purpose he directed one of his 
clerks to give the ‘Ca. Re.’ to a big lad, a son of 
the plaintiff's, who accompanied him, with instruc- 
tions to serve it. The instructions surely can not 
have been very lucidly given. The father and son, 
plodding their way home in an ox-sleigh in which 
they had brought some produce to market, fell in 
with the defendant on the road. The papers were 
produced, and the question was, What was to be 
done with them? That, of course, was to be best 
ascertained by reading them. The three took part 
in this operation, and the result was that they came 
to the unanimous conclusion that the defendant 
must be taken on that ox-sleigh to P——, the coun- 
ty town, there to be handed over to the sheriff. 
Did not the writ,command the sheriff to ‘ take the 
body’ of Mac——, ‘and have him there ready with 
that writ?’ How could that be done without bring- 
ing him to jail? This reading was immediately 
reduced to practice. Mac—— was taken on the 
sleigh, and at length the party reached P——, a 
distance of thirty miles from their residences. Un- 
feigned was the astonishment of the three when the 
sheriff would have nothing to do with them. His 
attempt to convince them that the paper did not 
mean what was printed in it was not very success- 
ful, at least so far as regarded the plaintiff, who 
wrote back to Mr. M—— a long account of what 
had been done—and done to no purpose, as he com- 


plained, on account of the sheriff's conduct in refus- 
ing to put the defendant in jail.” 





“More than seventy years ago I read the fol- 
lowing verses, which have remained in my mem- 
ory ever since, though I was unconscious of it for 
many a year. I forward them, as a LITERAR1 CU- 
RIosITY, to the editor of Harper’s Magazine, who 
has given a different version : 


“To Cato, one morning, in haste came a friend, 
Affrighted, to know what this sign might portend: 
That his shoe by the rats had been gnawed in the 

night, 
And left by the vermin in terrible plight. 
Said Cato, ‘My friend, your best spirits recall— 
This story is nothing surprising at all; 
Had the shoe eat the rat, I should then have agreed 
That the omen had surely been fatal indeed.’” 





“T Frnp it easier,” writes a new correspondent, 
“to tell a story by word of mouth than with the 
point of a pen; and an art I have yet to learn is to 
get the joke in the right place, and stop when the 
tale comes off.” But if our friend tells a story as 
neatly as he writes a note, he may venture to try 
his hand as soon as he likes. 








WE are indebted to a Ci ti correspondent 
for this anecdote of Captain Birch, who is one of 
the most popular Western steamboat men, a general 
favorite with the traveling public, and who can 
both practice and appreciate a good joke. 

** Passing near the pantry of his boat, he heard 
one of the cabin-boys indulging quite freely in an- 
imadversions on the officers and crew. Captain 
Birch turned a very severe countenance upon him 
and said, 

*** Young man, hereafter when you have any 
thing to say about any one on the boat, please ex- 
cept the Captain!’ 

“ A few days after, the Captain happening to be 
on deck, the same cabin-boy carried past him a 
dish prepared for the table, when a pet hog, ran- 
ning between the boy’s extremities, completely up- 
set him, effectually disbursing the prepared food. 
Picking himself up with a most rueful countenance, 
the boy commenced berating the hog. ‘You are 
the miserablest hog I ever seen,’ when, catching a 
view of the ‘old man,’ and remembering his in- 
junction, he added, ‘except the Captain.’ 

‘‘That boy has had a secure berth on Captain 
Birch’s boats, ever since.” 





Ir is not often that we receive a contribution 
from Rhode Island. The following ‘‘sharp prac- 
tice” is recorded for our benefit by a correspondent 
in that State: 

‘* Tim Collins, a shrewd spécimen of the Yankee, 
called on one of our prominent merchants, a Mr. 
Jones, to obtain permission to occupy the cellar 
under his store. Jones informed him that he was 
on the point of selling out to a Mr. Bell, but that, 
until then, Tim might have the use of it. Ofthis 
offer he availed himself; and on Bell’s coming into 
possession he requested that he might continue to 
occupy the cellar on the same terms as he had had 
the same of Jones. Bell, presuming that Jones 
had made a good bargain with Tim, deemed it best 
to let him continue in possession. A twelvemonth 
passed, and our merchant called on his tenant for 
the rent. 

‘¢* Squire Bell,’ said Tim, ‘you agreed to let 
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me have the cellar on the same terms that I had it 
of Jones, didn’t you 2?’ 

‘ ¢Yes,’ replied the other, ‘I believe that was 
the bargain.’ 

“That's fair, Squire, any how.’ 

*¢¢ Well,’ continued Bell, getting slightly impa- 
tient, ‘how much rent did you pay him ?’ 

‘¢¢ Squire,’ said Tim, with a wink at the by- 
standers, ‘I was to pay Jones nothing for rent, and 
I'll pay you the same.’” 


Tue Rev, James Danielly, of South Carolina, 
was an old flethodist minister, with a wooden leg, 
noted far and near for his eccentricities, bluntness, 
and unparalleled powers of wit and sarcasm. A 
Georgia friend writes to the Drawer: 

*¢On one occasion, at a camp-meeting in Georgia, 
it was thought that the old gentleman was rather 
more pointed in his remarks than was wholesome. 
A council was holden, and it was decided that 
Brother Danielly should receive a very delicate 
hint that he had better not be quite so harsh in his 
remarks. But the same difficulty which beset the 
rats when they had concluded to bell the cat oc- 
curred to the consulting brethren. Who was to 
bestow the gentle admonition upon Brother Dan- 
ielly? That was the question: and, as every one 
feared the old gentleman’s battle-axe, it was a 
question of no small moment. At last another 
preacher, about the age of the great satirist, ven- 
tured to think that he might give Brother Danielly 
a hint at which he would not take offense. So he 
went off and commenced his attack with the utmost 
degree of caution. He began by speaking of him- 
self, saying that he had often to regret that he had 
been harsh in remarks made in the pulpit; that he 
did not think any thing but gentleness of manner 
was ever productive of good in the sacred desk ; 
and wished to know of Brother Danielly if he did 
not coincide with him in opinion. Brother Dan- 
ielly had taken the hint from the beginning, and 
very patiently heard his lecturer through. When 
questioned as to his upinion of harshness in the 
pulpit, he made the following pointed and palpable 
hit: 


“¢ Brother B——, you think I don’t understand 
the drift of your remarks; butIdo. You are talk- 
ing at me, and whipping my back while you pretend 
to be lashing your own shoulders. Now how do 
you know any thing about my sermon? You were 
asleep to-day during the whole time of the deliv- 
ery ; and you thought you would fool me and your 
Maker by waking up every now and then and say- 
ing Amen! and groaning loud enough to wake up 
all your fellow-sleepers, if you had any! Now, 
Brother B——, if you will promise me not to sleep 
any more during service, I will promise you not to 
be so harsh again until the next time I preach.’ 

** As T have said, this was a dead shot. Brother 
B—— had really gotten in the habit of sleeping 
during sermon, and waking up occasionally with a 
loud Amen! so as to try to make it appear that he 
had not been sleeping. The young folks had ob- 
served this, and had enjoyed a very sly laugh over 
it. But who would have imagined that Brother 
Danielly had found out Brother B—— in so short 
a time—the time in which it took him to deliver 
one sermon? The blow to Brother B was like 
a clap of thunder from a cloudless sky. 

“But almost all such characters as Brother 
Danielly occasionally meet their match. The 
old man was in the habit of rebuking any body 





and any thing which he saw in the congregation 
not in accordance with his notions of propriety. 
There was a wild wag of a fellow, by the name of 
Thornton, who one day got up during service and 
walked out of church, making rather a prominent 
display of a gold-headed cane. Brother Danielly 
immediately pounced upon him in this wise: ‘ Pull 
that cane from under your arm, my young friend, 
and throw it away. There are no gold-headed 
canes in heaven.’ 

‘* Whereupon Thornton, turning around, quickly 
replied : ‘ Pull that stick of wood out of your pants, 
my old friend, and throw it away. There are no 
wooden legs in heaven.’ 

“The old man was completely nonplused, his 
thunders silenced, and his gun spiked for that day. 
He was vulnerable in the same region in which 
Achilles was. 

“These are a few of the many anecdotes I have 
heard of this remarkable character, now dead. 
The fund from which these are drawn is as inex- 
haustible as that which holds the unwritten wit of 
Judge Dooly, of Georgia.” 





A Mempnts correspondent gives the following 
passage in a debate between Andy Johnson, a can- 
didate for gubernatorial honors, and Gustavus 
Henry, generally known as Gus, the Eagle Orator. 
The debate was severe, and excited much interest. 
Andy closed his speech with this annihilating de- 
clamation : 

“We met this Eagle, and I can say, with an 
honest heart, that he has none of my flesh on his 
talons—none of my blood on his beak.” 

This was good, and would have been a stumper, 
but the undismayed Gus immediately rose to his 
feet and replied : 

‘**Tis true the honorable gentleman has met the 
Eagle, and bears no traces of having left fiesh on 
his talons or blood upon his beak. And ’tis not 
strange, my friends; for those of you who know 
the habits of our national bird know full well that 
he never feeds upon carrion !” 

Such a shout and such a discomfiture made Andy 
quake, but didn’t defeat him for Governor. 





Tue Justices of the Peace have no peace in the 
Drawer, unless it is a piece of fun. 

Squire Hill, of Kansas, deals out justice to the 
contentious portion of the citizens of Olatha. He 
also deals in dry goods, groceries, etc., the etc. in- 
cluding every thing in the shape of “ suthin’ to 
take.” 

A short time since a couple of citizens got at 
‘*loggerheads,’’ and soon found themselves en- 
gaged in a lawsuit in Squire Hill’s Court. The 
counsel for defendant staved off the trial until the 
Court refused to further postpone. Finding the 
case making against him, he finally made a prop- 
osition to treat the crowd (a score or more), if the 
Court would only adjourn until one o’clock P.M. 
This proved a clincher. The Court surveyed the 
crowd in the room, and anticipated the number of 
dimes that would find their way into his pocket in 
case of adjournment, and remarked that ‘‘it was 
not necessary for the Court to adhere strictly to the 
law in cases of the present kind, and, taking all 
things into consideration, it was best to adjourn un- 
til one o’clock p.m.” Thereupon the Court ad- 
journed, and when deponent left, the counsel for de- 
fendant was paying for some twenty drinks of the 








Court’s best brandy. 
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‘*CaPraIn Brown was one of our most respected 
citizens of a former generation. In his family lived 
Sim Chappel, a sort of half-witted, good- for-nothing 
fellow, such as may sometimes be seen in our old 
farmers’ kitchens, and whose principal business ap- | 
pears to be to do chores and drink cider. Sim was 
not exactly a ‘ natural,’ but sufficiently shallow, with | 
a very slight touch of shrewdness, to be quite amus- 
ing at times. 

“On one occasion Sim got dreadfully mad at 
something or somebody, and declared sapien ely that 
he would drown himself, and made off for the riv er, 
some quarter of a mile distant, apparently for that | 
purpose. Not knowing what the fellow might do, | 
Captain Brown told one of the boys to follow him | 
and watch his motions. The lad took a circuit and 
arrived on the bank of the river soon after Sim did, 
and concealed himself among some bushes where he | 
could observe him unperceived. Sim stripped and 
waded in until the water was up to his chin, when | 
under he went. After holding his breath as long as | 
he well could, up he, popped, puffing and blowing | 
like a porpoise. But he was not to give it up so; | 
he made three several and determined efforts, but it | 
was no go. His temper had probably by this time | 
cooled down considerably, and he made for the bank | 
and commenced dressing. The youngster who had 
been watching his manceuvres, ready to split with | 
laughter at his comical attempts to drown, now | 
made his appearance, and with as much gravity as 
he could command, said : | 

‘*<Sim, why did you not keep your head under and 
drown yourself?” 

adh W-why, ’ said Sim, his teeth chattering with | 
cold, ‘I couldn't breathe?” 





“Caprain Brown was a man of good sense, and 
plain-spoken to friend or foe. That was a good re- | 
buke which he administered to one of his former | 
neighbors. Mr. C——, who we believe was not one | 
of the most peaceable men in the world, moved ‘ up | 
country,’ which then meant somewhere in the State | 
of New York. After a while he came back to visit | 
his old friends, and called on Captain Brown. Of | | 
course the Captain asked him how he liked the | 
country, ete. ‘Oh,’ said Mr. C—, ‘great coun- 
try, good land, every thing right except the neigh- | 
bors, which I don’t like.’ After a year or two he 
came down again, and, as before, called on the Cap- 
tain. 


“¢ ¢Well,’ said Captain B., ‘I understand you have | 
moved again since you were down before; how do. 
you like your new location?” 

“But it was the same old story. ‘The fact is,’ 
said Mr. C—,, ‘I like it first-rate except one thing : | 
I have got into a dreadful bad neighborhood, and I 
am afraid I shall have to move again.’ 

“The Captain gave him a significant look, and 
said: ‘Friend C——, when you move, don’t you 
take one of the neighbors along with you!’” 





“SPEAKING of underwitted people (who, by-the- | 
by, have hardly received their share of attention in 
the Drawer), I am reminded of an anecdote of one 
of the same sort with Sim Chappel, who, though not 
so bright, was a great glutton. On one occasion 
Truman was at a meeting where the son of the man | 
with whom he had formerly lived was the preacher. | 
It was said that this man did not always give Tru- 
man enough to eat to satisfy his enormous appetite. 
The preacher, in exhorting all to come and partake 
of the heavenly bounty, made use of the expression, | 
Vou. XVIIL.—No. 108.—3 H* 


* There is bread enough in my Father's house, and 
to spare,’ and, as he made a slight pause, 

jumped up, and said: ‘I am glad to hear that, for I 
never had half enough when I lived there.’” 





“T usep to know an attorney who was hard on 
| witnesses, but he met his match in, and received an 
| addition to his name from, a testy young lady whom 
he was cross-examining. She had answered his 
questions in a way any thing but satisfactory to 
him, and finally, his wrath being up, the following 


| Short dialogue took place by way of episode : 


“ Attorney. ‘ Young woman, there’s brass enough 


| in your face to make a five-gallon kettle.’ 


“Wrrness. ‘ And sap enough in your head to fill 
it, Mr. L——.’ 

** Though a wiser if not a sadder man after this, 
he could not be ‘in his own country’ any thing but 
‘Sap-head L——;’ and while he lived was a living 
contradiction of the saying ‘There’s nothing in a 
name.’” 





Tue Academy of Music was so thronged on Sun- 
day evening last that.old Mr. Slowtoes, who was 
late and could not get in, said, as he went away in 
a pet: “If every body don’t go an hour before any 
body else does there can’t nobody get in!” Mr. 
Slowtoes says that he is going to try again next 
| Sunday. 





Miss Jones has been a very faithful teacher in one 
of the schools, and endeared herself to the pupils, who 
wept much when she told them that she had accept- 
o~ an offer to go off to the poor heathen as a mission- 

She then added that she was much distressed 
lbs the thought of her unfaithfulness to them, and 
how much they might suffer when she and they 
came to give account. At these words she burst 
into tears herself; when one of the girls came to her 
relief, exclaiming, “Oh, Miss Jones, don’t cry! I 
won't tell of you; and there won't any of the girls 
tell of you!—don’t cry, Miss Jones!” 


Passrnc along the street a few days ago, we ob- 
served in the window of a partially vacant house the 
following notice: ‘“‘ The upper part of this House 
to Let, containing 3 rooms, a cellar, kitchen, and a 


| back-yard!” 





Otp Dr. Cook, of Albany, in a flaming adver- 
tisement, speaking of the extent of his fame and 
his powers, says: ‘‘ There is no part of this coun- 
| try where people do not reside whom he has not 
| cured.” 





CoLoNEL THOMPSON was a candidate for Congress. 
The Colonel was like Zaccheus, who climbed a tree 
his Lord to see; he was short of stature, though 
broad enough to make up for loss of lengthitude. 


| He asked a neighbor, who had always been on the 
| other side of politics, to vote for him. 


‘‘ Not a bit of it!” said Jenks, in a towering pas- 
sion. ‘‘Do you suppose I'm going to vote for a 
Syphax?” 

“A Svphax!” gasped the Colonel; “ 
Jenks, what is a Syphax ?” 

“Syphax, you icknorameous fool,” roared Mr. 
Jenks, “is a thing too big for a monkey, and not 
| big enough for a man!” 


ray, Mr. 





THE farmers in Gloucester County, New Jersey, 
wishing to improve their breed of cattle, clubbed 
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together to buy an imported bull bearing the name 
of Napoleon Bonaparte. The treasurer of the Com- 
pany was Mr. John Bedford, a large farmer but a 
small scholar; very full of wind, and little wit. One 
of his neighbors paid him his share, and Mr. Bedford 
gave his receipt as follows: 

“ Received of James Smith fifty dollars for his share of 
the bull John Bedford.” 

Mr. Smith suggested that the receipt ought to in- 
clude the name of the bull; whereupon Mr. Bedford 
said he would fix it, and taking the pen added the 
name, so as to make it read: 

“ Reeeived of James Smith fifty dollars for his share of 
the bull John Bedford. 

** Napoleon Bonaparte.” 





Bos Prse was fond of drink, and often sat it out 
to a late hour with his-boon companions in the bar- 
room. One night it was agreed that each man should 
make a rhyme or treat the company. Bob had no 
money left, and never had any wit; to rhyme or to 
treat was therefore out of the question, and Bob sud- 
denly remembered that he must go home. Home 
he went; and as he entered the door his loving 
spouse exclaimed, 

“Here comes Bob Pine, 
As drunk as a swine!” 

*t Just the thing! thank’ee, dear!” said Bob; and, 
returning with all haste, he burst in upon the guz- 
zlers, crying out, 

**Here comes Bob Pine, 
As drunk as a pig!” 

And that was as near to a rhyme as Bob could 
make it. He went back again to get his wife to 
help him out; but she preferred to help him in, and 
keep him there. 





Aw English parish church clerk gives the follow- 
ing Notice, “‘ That no person is to be buried in this 
church-yard except those living in the parish; and 
those who wish to be buried are desired to apply to 
the parish-clerk !” 

Verily it is hardly fair to doubt that Balaam’s ass 
spoke like a man, when so many men speak like asses. 





Jounnxy, that smart little Philadelphia boy, was 
walking down Chestnut Street with his father, and 
seeing a strange sort of machine at the door of a 
store, inquired of his father, 

** What is that for?” 

“T am sure I don’t know.” 

**T guess I do,” said Johnny. 

**Well, what do you think it is for?” asked his 
father. 

“Why,” said Master Johnny, ‘I guess it’s for 
yn 





** Our Jim was only three years old. A colored 
barber was sent for to shave Jim’s uncle, who was 
sick. Jim hated niggers, as he called them. We 
knew that our poor colored brother would have rath- 
er a hard time if we did not give some wise and 
wholesome advice to our little three-year-old pre- 
vious to his coming; so, taking him aside, we said: 

‘¢¢ Georgie, there is a colored gentleman coming to 
shave Uncle William to-day, and you may go and 
see him if you will not call him a nigger, for he isn’t ; 
he is a colored gentleman. Now, you won't call him 
a nigger, will you?’ 

**¢ No, Marm!’ 

“Thus our fears were at an end ; and in the course 
of the morning our worthy friend came. Georgie 





watched him very closely, and seemed evidently to 
be in something of a ‘brown study.’ At length, 
going up quite near him, he gave one very scrutiniz- 
ing glance, and said: 

“* Look here! you ain't a nigger, are you? you are 
a Ang gentleman ; but you look like a nigger, pre- 
titely 

“ This was too much for black or white to endure, 
and our colored friend seemed to enjoy the joke as 
much as any of us. 

“Coming home from school a few days since, he 
says, ‘ Well, mother, I cain’t study, it’s no use to try; 
for the girls keep looking at me all the time.’ His 
mother says, ‘ You shouldn’t look at them, then they 
won't trouble you.’ ‘Ah!’ said he, ‘but how cana 
fellow help it ?’” 

Mr. Wixkrss was lost in New York. He had 
walked from his hotel into the city, and had forgot- 
ten the name of the house at which he stopped. In 
his distress he stopped a citizen and made known his 
trouble. 

“Can’t you recall the name of the landlord, or 
some one about the house ?” 

“Oh yes!” said he, “now you speak of it; it’s 
Nichols—S. T. Nichols—I saw the name over the 
door !” 

aoe good citizen sent him back to the ‘‘ St. Nich- 
ri) ” 





“ FATHER,” said a young lisper of some three or 
four summers, “‘ when wath the Flood?” 
“Oh, my son,” replied the parent, ‘‘that hap- 
pened a long time ago.” 
‘** Wath we alive then?” persisted the anxious 
inquirer. 
‘No, dear,” was the reply; ‘‘the Flood we read 
of in the Bible happened many thousand years 
z0.” 
‘* Well, now,” rejoined the boy, in great disgust, 
‘*Thath’s too bad! I thought Tom Madigan [another 
youngster of the same age] wath fibbin’. He thaid 
to me thith mornin’ that HE wath there then, and 
waded through !” 





Tue Rev. Mr. A—— was more eminent in his 
day for the brilliancy of his imagination than the 
force of his logic. At one time he was preaching on 
‘the Ministry of Angels, ” and in the peroration he 
suddenly observed, ‘‘I hear a whisper!” The 
change of tone started the deacon, who sat below, 
from a drowsy. mood, and, springing to his feet, he 
spoke: ‘‘ J guess it is the boys in the gallery!” 





A cLERK in a country store sends a verbatim copy 
of an order received by him: 
“one pair of 3 inch Buts that opens in the senter sow 


that the dore can Bee un hung without taking the schroose 
out.” 





A copy of a notice found stuck up on a tree in 
Gonzales County, Texas: 


“NOTAS. 

“Took upe buy the untersin on dentin Creake. six mils 
est of heer, a ba mar and coult. mar abut six yers ole. with 
both hine lages whit upe to the hox. one for lage whit to 
the nee. sum whit on the writ syed. whit on the four hed 
extens done the knows. and whit spottes on the lions.” 





Mr. Jones writes to a friend, and closes by say- 
ing: “Iam glad to be able to say that my wife is 
recovering slowly.” 











Foshons for Pay. 


Bropie, 300 Canal Street, New York, and drawn by Voict 
JSrom actual articles of Costume. 
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FicurE 1.—PRoMENADE DrREss, 
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Figure 2.—Ficuv. 


HE season requires that special attention should 
be given to out-door costumes. From among 
many novelties adapted for the carriage or the prom- | 
enade we select one for illustration, the gracefulness | 
of which will commend it to general favor. The | 
Parpessus is composed of black taffeta and lace, | 
trimmed with rich passamenterie and tassels. It has | 
a hood, which is fringed, as is also the bottom of the | 
garment. Another novelty is composed of appliqué ; 
lace, with two lace flounces, the lower one being | 
nearly as deep as the one which we have illustrated. 
—The Dress is of organdie, with half-high corsage, 
cut square in the neck, and round waist; double 
skirt, Odalisque sleeves, and puffed under-sleeves.— | 


| 


The Bonxert is represented on a larger scale in the 
engraving opposite. Our modistes would seem to | 
have tasked their inventive genius to produce the | 
almost infinite varieties of Bonnets which they pre- 
sent for the admiration of their patrons—and, we | 
fear—the consternation of husbands and fathers. | 
We can hardly hope that in the opposite engraving | 
we have been able to do more than give a hint of the 
gossamer-like structures reared by the art of the 
milliner. 
The Ficuv at the head of this page is an exceed- 
ingly tasteful combination of lace and ribbon. The 
heading of the lace is a rose-colored reversed box- 
plaiting ; the border of the fichu is of pink transpar- | e i | 
ent. It has a series of neuds of rose-colored ribbon, ae. 
ending in floats, which traverse the body. Figure 3.—Bonxet. 








